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OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Association is established to aid the development of Social 
Science, to spread a knowledge of the principles of jurispradence, 
and to guide the public mind to the best practical means of pro- 
moting amendment of the law, the advancement of ‘education, the 
prevention and repression of crime, the reformation of criminals, 
the adoption of sanitary regulations, the diffusion of sound prin- 
ciples on questions of economy and trade, and the cultivation of a 
high standard of taste in all ranks of the nation. The Association 
aims to bring together the various societies and individuals who 
are engaged or interested in farthering these objects; and, without 
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of the Association. 
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‘Trawsactioxs. 


The Transactions of the Association are published by Messrs. 

& Co., Paternoster Row; but Members desirous of com- 

pleting their sets of volumes may obtain copies at the Office of the 

‘Association, at the reduced price of 8¢. each, excepting those of 1857, 

1858, 1859, 1866, and 1872. The Journal, Sessional Proceedings, 

issued at short intervals during the Session, may be obtained at the 

office of the Association, or of P. S. King, Canadian Buildings, 
King Street, Westminster. 


Coxargss ror 1885. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association for 1885 will be held at 
Bath, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


JHE twenty-eighth Annual Congress was held at Birming- 
ham from the 17th to the 24th of September, 1884. 
This was the third occasion on which the Association had 
met in the metropolis of the Midlands, the first meeting 
of all having taken place here in 1857, and the twelfth in 
1868. 

‘The proceedings were opened on Wednesday, the 17th of 
September, with a service in St. Martin’s Church, the ser- 
mon being preached by the Very Reverend Lord Alwyne 
Compton, D.D., Dean of Worcester. The inaugural address 
of the President, the Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P.— 
who in the absence of the retiring President, Sir Richard 
Temple, was, at the request of the latter, introduced 
to the meeting by Mr. Hastings, M.P.—was delivered on 
the same evening in the large lecture theatre of the 
Midland Institute. A hearty vote of thanks, proposed by 
the Mayor and seconded by Lord Norton, K.C.M.G., was 
accorded to the President for his address, which was 
an able vindication of the policy pursued by the Asso- 
ciation. . 

The addresses of the Presidents of Departments were 
delivered each morning in the small lecture theatre of the 
Midland Institute, but the subsequent meetings of the 
Departments—with the exception of that of Health, which 
met in the small lecture theatre—were held in Mason 
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College, where ample accommodation was provided for all 
our requirements. The Town Hall, which had been suitably 
decorated and furnished, made an admirable reception room. 
The local arrangements, carried out under an active local 
Executive Committee, the indefatigable chairman of which 
was the Mayor, Mr. Alderman Cook, were in every way 
complete ; and to the local secretaries, Mr. F. B. Goodman, 
Mr. G. S. Mathews, and Dr. Robert Saundby, the Associa- 
tion is much indebted for the unflagging attention they 
devoted to the discharge of all the duties of their office. 
In Mr. W. 8. Pritchett, the acting secretary upon whom 
the chief weight of labour fell, they had a most efficient 
assistant. é 

On Thursday, September 18, a Conversazione was given 
by the Mayor at the Council House, and at the same place 
on Tuesday, September 28, the Reception Committee re- 
ceived the members of the Association at a second Con- 
versuzione. 

A working-men’s meeting was held in the large theatre 
of the Midland Institute on the evening of Monday, Sep- 
tember 22, the Mayor presiding. Short and interesting 
addresses were delivered by the President, Viscount Lym- 
ington, M.P., Mr. Hastings, M.P., Mr. Oscar Browning, the 
Rev. Dr. Crosskey,. the Rev. Canon Bowlby, and the Rev. 
W. Tuckwell. 

Excursions to various places of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood and at a distance were organised by an active 
local committee, the members of the Association meeting 
with hearty and hospitable receptions. 

The concluding general meeting was held on Wednesday, 
September 24, when the report from the Council was pre- 
sented, and the business of the Congress was brought to a 
close.' 

It will now be convenient to place on record a réswmé of 

* Seo Appendix A, 
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the operations of the Association since the issue of the last 
volume of ‘ Transactions.’ 

The Bill to amend and consolidate the law of copyright 
in works of fine art and photographs, and for repressing 
the commission of fraud in the production and sale of such 
works, promoted by a Committee of the Law Amendment 
Society, and in charge of Mr. Hastings, M.P., was again 
in the seasion of 1884 introduced in the House of Com- 
mons. The Bill was in all essential points identical with 
that of the previous session, but it had been carefully 
vevised throughout, more especially in the clauses relating 
to photography, under instructions from Mr. Basil Field, 
to whom the promoters, not less than the bodies specially 
interested and the public generally, are much indebted for 
the care and labour he has bestowed with a view to 
make the desired measure as perfect as possible. It is to 
be regretted that the Bill did not reach the second reading, 
but Mr. Hastings gave notice that he would re-introduce 
it in its identical form on an early day in the present 
session of Parliament. 

The Committee of the Jurisprudence Department con- 
sidered at several meetings the following resolution which 
had been passed at the Huddersfield Congress: ‘That it be 
a recommendation to the Council of the Association to take 
into consideration the marriage laws of the several parts of 
the United Kingdom.’ 

. The Committee were unable, with the demands made 
upon their time by the consideration of other subjects, to 
complete their inquiry into this very wide and important 
reference from the Council, and they could not therefore pre- 
sent any full report of their proceedings. The Council hope, 
however, that at some future time the Committee may be 
able to resume their inguiry, and to issue a report which 
shall contain practical suggestions for an amendment of the 
law referring to a very difficult and complex subject. 

v2 
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In connection with this matter it is gratifying to record 
that the large circulation of the ‘Memorandum as to French 
and Belgian Marriage Law,’ prepared for the Association by 
the Standing Committee of this Department in May, 1882, 
has been attended with practical and usefal results, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury having sought permission to 
reprint the Memorandum for more general circulation in his 
Grace’s province. The permission requested was accorded, 
the Council concurring in the desirableness of spreading as 
widely as possible 2 knowledge of the facts set forth in 
this document, as a useful and practical means whereby 
the danger of invalidity might be brought to the notice 
of persons about to contract marriage in England with 
foreigners. And still more recently it has been announced 
from the office of the French Consulate in London that, as. 
aresult of the exchange of diplomatic notes between the 
English and French Governments, it has ‘ been decided that 
French consuls in the United Kingdom shall henceforth 
(with the object of better assuring the validity of marriages 
between English and French subjects) be authorised to grant 
certificates proving that the necessary formalities prescribed 
by the French law to be complied with previous to the cele- 
bration have been carried out in due form in France.’ The 
production of the Consular certificate will establish the 
“legal right to have the ceremony performed, and it can 
then be proceeded with without risk of being subsequently 
annulled by the courts in France.’ The danger of invalidity 
will by the operation of this arrangement between the two: 
governments be greatly lessened. It is one which was 
suggested in a series of recommendations issued in 1882 by 
the Association with the above-mentioned Memorandum. 

A report and Bill of a sub-committee, appointed to con- 
sider the subject of the ‘ Administration and Devolution of 
the Estates of Deceased Persons,’ were discussed at various. 
sittings of the Standing Committee of the Jurisprudence 
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Department. The Bill provided for the devolution of 
estates in fee simple on the decease of their owner to his 
personal representatives, subject to the payment of his 
debts, and for their distribution on intestacy among the next 
of kin of the deceased in accordance with the Statutes of 
Distribution, as amended by the proposed measure. The 
Bill further proposed to reduce the husband’s right to the 
estate of a wife dying intestate to one-third if she had issue 
surviving, and to one-half if she had none; and to reduce 
the share taken by the father of an intestate to an amount 
equal to that of a mother, brother, or sister surviving. 
The Bill was taken charge of by Mr. Horace Davey, Q.C., 
M.P., the other names on its back being those of Mr. 
Hastings, M.P., and Mr. Mellor, M.P. It was read a first 
time in the House of Commons on February 13, 1884, 
but the pressure of other business prevented its further 
progress. 

An address in favour of an extension to this country 
of the system initiated by Sir Robert Torrens in South 
Australia for the transfer of land by record of rights and 
interests therein, popularly known as the system for a 
registration of titles, as opposed to a registration of deeds, 
was presented to the Attorney-General, Sir Henry James, 
Q.C., M.P., by a deputation from the Law Amendment Society 
on Saturday, May 3, 1864, The deputation, which was re- 
ceived by the Attorney-General in his room at the Royal 
Courts of Justice, included the following :—Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., C.LE., D.C.L., LL.D., President of 
the Asyociation; Sir Robert R. Torrens, K.C.M.G.; Sir 
James Marshall, late Chief Justice of the Gold Coast Colony ; 
Sir E. W. Stafford, K.C.M.G.; Mr. A. W. McArthur, M.P.; 
Mr. Hastings, M.P.; Mr. Gainsford Bruce, Q.C.; Mr. West- 
lake, Q.C.; Mr. W. J. Browne, Mr. H. A. De Colyar, 
Mr. William Fooks, Mr. Frederick Hill, Mr. Pearson Hill, 
Mr. Le M. Gretton, Mr. George Tinline, Mr. Frederick 
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Young (Hon. Secretary, Royal Colonial Institute), Dr. Wad- 
dilove, Mr. Westgarth, and the Secretary, Mr. J. L. Clifford- 
Smith. The Committee, having adverted in the address to 
the various systems of conveyancing in use, (1) by deed 
without registration, (2) by registration of deeds, (3) by 
registration of title, quoted from Lord Cairns extracta in 
condemnation of the two former methods, and proceeded to 
maintain that the proper system of conveyancing was by 
registration of title, or, in other words, by a system of 
official records of the interests existing from time to time 
in specific parcels of land. This was the principle of the 
Torrens system, under which owners of land were entitled 
to certificates of title. The certificates were in duplicate, 
one being kept at the office and the other given to the pro- 
prietor. Mortgages or other charges were notified on the 
appropriate foliam of the register, and endorsed on the 
certificate. All registered charges took priority among them- 
selves according to the date of registration, and over all 
unregistered estates or interests whatsoever, except when 
registration had been obtained by fraud. The registration 
of a dealing bond fide for value was indefeasible, even though 
it might have been through @ party who had obtained regis- 
tration fraudulently. Extracta were quoted from the evidence 
of colonial registrars and agents-general, showing the com- 
plete success of the Torrens system in the colonies where 
it was in operation. The full text of the address, which 
deals very exhaustively with the subject, will be found in 
the ‘Sessional Proceedings,’ vol. xvii, No. 2. Sir Richard 
Temple introduced the deputation to the Attorney-General, 
with whom was Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., Secretary to 
the Treasury, and observations in support of the address 
having been made by Mr. Hastings, Sir Robert Torrens, and 
‘Mr. Westlake, the Attorney-General, in reply, said that he 
quite agreed with the deputation as to the importance of 
the subject they had brought before him, but he feared that 
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the state of parliamentary business would quite preclude its 
being practically dealt with during that session. He could 
however say, both on behalf of the Lord Chancellor and 
of himself, that the question would receive as much atten- 
tion aa could be given to it. 

At the meeting of the Council held in November, 1883, 
a resolution having been passed, on the motion of Mr. 
Howard Vincent, seconded by Colonel Ratcliff, in favour of 
a representation being made to Her Majesty’s Government 
to bring forward some legislative measures to limit the 
facilities which at present exist for the disposal of stolen 
goods, 8 memorial to this effect was prepared and adopted 
by the Standing Committee of the Repression of Crime Seo- 
tion, and presented to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

The Standing Committee of the Education Department 
have considered a resolution in favour of aid being extended 
towards the fitting-up of workshops in connection with 
elementary day-schools and evening classes, which had 
been passed at the Huddersfield Congress, and the Council 
subsequently presented a memorial to the Committee of 
Council on Education, recommending:— 

1, That the use of tools for working in wood and iron 
be included in schedule IV of the Education Code as a 
specific subject for which a grant can be made. [In making 
this recommendation the Council did not desire to advocate 
the premature teaching of any special trade or handicraft, but 
the training of the mental and manual faculties.) 2. That 
the extension of evening schools, not only for backward 
scholars, but specially for those who desire to continue 
their school work, should be advocated. 8. That aid should 
be extended to fitting up workshops in connection with 
elementary or ‘continuing’ schools in which such instruc- 
tion is to be given. 

Papers on the question ‘Is it desirable to take any, and 
what, farther, measures to prevent the spread of zymotic 
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diseases through the milk supply of our towns?’ were read 
at the Huddersfield meeting by Dr. Thomas Britton, Mr. 
Ernest Hart, and Mr. Francis Vacher. The question was 
shown to be one of serious concern, and at the close of an 
animated discussion, following the reading of the papers, 
which afford a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
subject, a resolution was unanimously passed, in accordance 
with which a petition to the House of Commons, and me- 
morials to the Privy Council and Local Government Board, 
were presented, praying for the adoption of further measures 
for the prevention of epidemics of diseases arising from 
drinking infected milk. The Council urgently recom- 
mended the re-introduction of the Bill, brought forward in 
the previous session of Parliament, which transferred the 
duty of registration and inspection of dairies and milk- 
shops from the veterinary authorities to the local sanitary 
authorities. 

The Standing Committee on Health carefully considered 
the provisions of the Dwelling Houses Inspection Bill, intro- 
duced into the House of Commons in February, 1884, by 
Mr. Monckton, M.P., and they regretted to find that its 
clauses were, in their judgment, of such a character that 
they were unable to give the measure their support. The 
Bill did not, however, reach a second reading. 

The Health Committee are now engaged in organising a 
representative deputation to the Local Government Board for 
the purpose of urging further legislation to prevent the con- 
tinued pollution of our streams, the effect of which was 
stigmatised, in the preamble to the Bill passed by the House 
of Lords in 1878, as a ‘national evil.’ The existing Act of 
1876 is, from the optional character of its provisions, 
almost inoperative. 

The Standing Committee of the Economy and Trade 
Department considered the Merchant Shipping Bill shortly 
after its introduction; but the character of the issues 
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Collins, Dr. Bridges, Mr. Hastings, M.P., and Mr. A. H. 
Brown, M.P., respectively, interesting discussions taking 
place on each subject. 

It may here be interesting to note that the Library of 
Sanitary and Educational works, organised by a special 
Sub-Committee of the Executive Council of the Exhibition, 
was opened to the public on June 16 last. The original 
intention was to refer to this department the exhibits com- 
prised within the ‘ Literature’ class under each group of the 
two divisions into which the Exhibition had been divided. 
But besides dealing with these exhibits in this way, the 
Library Sub-Committee brought together a large collection 
of official reports, central and local, bearing on the adminis- 
tration of sanitary laws at home and abroad. In their 
endeavours to render this part of their work as complete as 
possible, they were much indebted to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for valuable assistance rendered by the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, who, at the request of the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, the Chairman of the Executive 
Council, caused to be issued to British diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad circulars inviting them to obtain lists, 
accompanied by specimens, of reports and works bearing on 
the administration of the sanitary and education depart- 
ments of the countries to which they were accredited. The 
Library Sub-Committee were also in correspondence with 
the mayors of boroughs and chairmen of local boards, with 
a view to obtain copies of local sanitary acts and reports, of 
which a large number were received. The Committee entered 
furthermore into correspondence with the authorities of all 
the principal health resorts at home and abroad, in order to 
obtain a collection of guide books and medical and popular 
treatises referring to the climatic and other advantages of 
these places, and, as a result, an interesting feature of the 
library was the varied collection of books and photographs 
received from a large number of these resorts. Authors and: 
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publishers throughout Europe also were invited to send 
contributions. The number of books received was about 
5,000, and these were catalogued and arranged in a suitable 
room in-the Albert Hall which had been artistically furnished 
and decorated by Messrs. Liberty & Co. The Library has 
now been presented by the Executive Council of the Exhibi- 
tion to the Parkes Museum of Hygiene and to the City and 
Guilds of London Technical Institute. 

A statement of accounts for the financial year ending 
June, 1884, is annexed. 

The Council have to record the death, since the last 
yolume of the ‘Transactions’ was issued, of the following 
members of the Association:—Lord O’Hagan, K.P., The 
Bight Hon. Sir Lawrence Peel, D.C.L., Sir Willoughby 
Jones, Bart., Sir Robert R. Torrens, G.C.M.G., W. J. C. 
Allen, William Brown, H. R. Droop, E. C. Dunn, William 
Garlick, S. Leigh Gregson, A. J. Larking, J. B. Leishman, 
Joseph Milligan, William Overend, Q.C., the Rev. Mark 
Pattison, B.D., Lieut.-General Robertson, C.B., James 
White, and W. R. Wood. Lord O'Hagan was an old 
member of the Association. He presided over our Jurispru- 
dence Department at the Belfast Meeting in 1867, and 
conferred distinction on the Dublin Congress in 1881 by 
occupying the position of President of the Association. In 
Sir Robert Torrens the Association has lost another old and 
valued member. For many years he had taken an active 
part in the endeavour to extend to this country the system 
initiated by himself in South Australia for the transfer of 
land by record of rights and interests therein, and a few 
weeks before his death he attended and spoke at the depu- 
tation to the Attorney-General, which the Council had 
organised in May last. The Rev. Mark Pattison, B.D., the 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, served for a long time on 
tke Education Committee of the Association, and at the 
Liverpool Meeting in 1876 he presided over the Department. 
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The next Annual Congress of the Association will be 
held at Bath, 


The present volume has been edited, as usual, by a com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. Hastings, M.P., the Hon. Secretaries 
of Departments, and the Secretary. 


J. 1. Crtrrorn-Ssara, 


Secretary. 
February 23, 1885. 





Opening Address 


BY 


THE RIGHT IION. G. SHAW-LEFEVRE, M.P. 





PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


'T is twenty-seven years since this Association held its first 
meeting in this great centre of industry, under the 
presidency of its illustrious founder, Lord Brougham, and 
once again only in the interval has it met here, in 1868, 
immediately after the passing of the Reform Act which gave 
so great an impulse to social legislation. In his address on 
the first of those occasions, Lord Brougham stated the 
objects of the Society to be the scientific study of the laws 
which govern men’s habits as members of: a community, and 
of the principles of human nature upon which the structure 
of society and its movements depend. A science may be 
defined as the statement of the relation of phenomena to 
one another. No one, I think, can doubt that the phenomena 
of social life are dependent on one another, and stand in the 
relation of causes and effects, and that it would be possible 
for us, if endowed with infinite powers of research, to de- 
termine exactly their relations. It is, however, the most 
difficult of all sciences, for the phenomena are so numerous 
and complex, each of them producing an effect on most, 
if not all the others, that it is not possible by observation 
or induction to distinguish their exact relations. What we 
endeavour to do in social investigations is to separate certain 
classes of facts, which appear to have a close connection, from 
others more remote, and, explaining them by what we know 
of the principles of human nature, to determine approximately 
their connection as causes and effects. Among the methods 
at our disposal are comparisons of the conditions of people 
B 
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at different and different places, and the deduction 
from their, agveement, or difference, of the causes which 
account fps, fhem. Again, what experiment is to physical 
research a¥:.act of legislation is to social inquiry, for we are 
able to: corhpare the state of things before and after the 
change; ‘and we conclude that the difference is due to the 
legislition. ‘The conclusion, however, is only justified to 
the? extent that all other conditions remain the same. In 
-qitysics, the experimenter is able in many cases to make certain 
““fhat all the surrounding conditions are unaltered, and he is 
"justified in concluding that the change he observes is due 
to the one disturbing cause which he has introduced. But 
in social experiments we cannot make certain that other 
conditions are the same ; on the contrary, we know that they 
are constantly changing, and that other causes are at work 
which may have their share in producing the results we 
observe. Our conclusions, therefore, are approximate only, 
and must be subject to many reservations as to the effect of 
other concurring causes. Even, however, with this reservation, 
we have every reason to believe that we can, in many cases, 
connect cuuses with their effects, and determine the result of 
the experiments which we make in legislation. In this sense 
the science is as important as, if not more so than, any other, 
for on its conclusions depend the welfare and happiness of 
vast numbers of people as affected by their laws and in- 
stitutions. 

It has been usual for your President to comment, in the 
spirit I have referred to, on the principal legislation of the 
past year in furtherance of those social objects which are 
the proper subject of the Society. In the present year 
retrospect of the past session discovers nothing but a iank 
Owing to circumstances I need not advert to, the progress of 
many most important measures was suddenly cut short, and 
Parliament was prorogued, to meet again early in the autumn. 
In the absence, then, of any such topic, it may be well, 
especially here, in the birthplace of the Association, if I ask 
you to look back at what has been achieved during ita ex- 

istence, and chiefly during the period of great activity since 
our last meeting here, and to endeavour to trace its general 
effect on the relations of the State to individuals, ond on 
the functions of the Government. 

In any such retrospect it will at once appear that there 
have been two very distinct impulses to legislation: the one 
in the direction of limiting the powers and duties of the 
Government, of freeing the action of individuals from the 
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influence and control of the State, and of sweeping away 
what remains in our social system and laws of obsolete 
survivals of organisation formerly thought useful and ne- 
cessary; the other in the opposite direction of increasing 
the intervention of the State in our social arrangements, of 
multiplying the functions of the Government and adding 
greatly to the number of cases where the law prescribes the 
conduct of individuals or restrains their actions. 

Of the first of these conflicting tendencies of legislation, 
many examples will at once occur to you. Parliament has 
made @ considerable advance towards withdrawing the in- 
fluence of the State from the propagation and support of 
one class of religious views. In one part of the United 
Kingdom, where the tenets of the State Church were held by 
a small minority of the people, it has severed altogether the 
connection between the Church and State, and has disen~ 
dowed the former, though in such a manner as to enable 
the Church, as a private society, to start in its new career 
with a moderate endowment. In England and Wales it 
has abolished the legal claim of the Church to the mainte- 
nance by ratepayers of the fabrics of its places of worship ; 
it has conceded to Nonconformists equal rights in regard of 
the national churchyards. It has abolished religious tests 
for degrees in the Universities and for fellowships in their 
colleges. By another class of measures privilege has been 
defeated in some of its strongholds; we have abolished the 
qeom of purchase and sale of commissions in the army, and 

system of patronage in the public service. We have, by 
other acts, freed many persons from serious legal disabilities 
under which they were placed by law. Married women, for 
instance, have had conceded to them full right over their 
separate property, and the power of contracting, suing, and 
being sued, and it is no longer lawful for husband to rob 
his wife at or after marriage. Working men have been 
relieved from penal laws which prevented their effective com- 
bination for trade purposes; from penal laws which enforced 
their contracts for service; and from restrictions which 
deprived them of a remedy against their employers for 
accidents, the result of negligence in the conduct of their 
works. We have also repealed the tax on newspapers, and 
have therefore rendered possible a press which reaches the 
multitude, and is the greatest of all agents in the education 
of the the peopl le. 

‘All these important changes were in the direction of 
andoing the work of our predecessors. They were not 
Ra 
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effected without prolonged discussion and great opposition 
from interests concerned in the waintenance of things 
as they were. In the earlier volumes of your Society 
you will find that, with few exceptions, these reforms were 
discussed, and agreed upon by reasonable men of all parties, 
many years before they were passed by Parliament. In- 
deed, it may be said that a generation has frequently passed 
away between the time when the necessity for a change was 
practically admitted by most thinking men, and that when 
it was possible to get the full sanction of Parliament to it. 
For instance, a Committee of this Society, formed of men of 
all parties, framed a Bill in 1857 on the subject of Married 
‘Women’s Property, almost identical with that which became 
law twenty-five years after. Another Committee unanimously 
reported in favour of relieving Trades Unions from unwise 
and unjust penal laws sixteen years before Parliament fally 
carried out this policy. The principle of the Employers* 
Liability Act was practically agreed to without dissent 
by this Association many years before it became law. 
Many other conclusions of ‘this Society, especially those 
having relation to the amendment of our land laws and those 
for the reform of charities, have been even a longer period 
in abeyance. Looking back, one cannot but regret the loss 
of so much valuable time in the life of a nation. Of the 
measures I have referred to it may be confidently stated that, 
whatever test we apply to them, the changes involved have 
completely fulfilled the expectations of those who advocated 
them, and not any of the gloomy predictions of evil con- 
sequences have been realised. 

On the other hand, it will be admitted that Parliament 
has been even more busy in building up and constructing, 
and in adding to the functions of the Government, and to 
the sphere of the law. This has especially been the case 
since the extension of the suffrage, in 1867, added to the 
popular strength of the House of Commons. It was expected 
by many that Democracy would be jealous of the Executive, 
and would curtail its functions; that it would be more apt 
to destroy institutions than to create them. ‘The reverse has 
been the case. Democracy has not been afraid of exalting 
the authority of the State. So far from being afraid of 
officialism, it has trusted and extended it. It has al- 
ready taught most of the great interests of the count 
that they are subordinate to the public good. Land- 
owners, railway companies, owners of public-houses, mine- 
owners, shipowners, factory-owners, and other interests 
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have been successively dealt with and made to understand 
that the State is supreme. The functions of the Govern- 
ment have been largely added to. Its agents for carrying 
out these functions have been multiplied. Many scores of 
penal offences have been invented. A system of inspectorate 
reporting to the Ministers of State has been greatly de- 
veloped, if not created. The domain of private contract has 
been curtailed. Concurrent with these changes, public 
opinion, operating through the House of Commons, calls the 
Ministers to account, and holds them responsible for every 
act of administration and for the smallest events which 
occur, to a degree continually increasing. 

This movement for extending the action of the State has 
not been due only to Democracy. It has been demanded 
almost equally by all classes, but the greater force of the 
popular will in Parliament has deprived the opposing interest 
of their power of resistance. The movement has also received 
much of its impulse from philanthropists, philosophers, and 
political economists. Among the greater number of writers 
and thinkers there has been a distinct reaction from the views 
of Adam Smith and of his successors, Ricardo, McCulloch, 
T. B. Say, Bastiat, and others of the earlier school, who, 
with the evidence before them of the egregious failure of the 
State in its attempts to regulate trade, were in favour of re- 
strieting its fonctions within the narrowest possible limits. 
The more recent school of political economists in this country, 
and still more on the Continent, have largely departed from 
these views, and have held that, while free exchange, free 
labour, and free contract are important principles to maintain, 
yet that the State is bound to interfere when individual in- 
terests result in the degradation and oppression of the lower 
classes, and that it is justified in undertaking those works 
and fanctions which can be better attained by it than by 
individual effort. Almost ulone, my friend, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, has been left among philosophers to preach the 
doctrine of laisses faire, to raise the banner of individualism 
against State action, and to denounce what hus been done 
during the lust few years as radically wrong in principle 
and leading to Socialism or to the ultimate slavery of the 
masses. 

I will endeavour briefly to classify, under the different 
methods of State intervention, the work which has been 
done by Parliament during the period I refer to. Under 
the first head we may group those cases where the State has 
undertaken, or hs enabled local authorities on its behalf to 
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the more public-spirited. By compelling a thorough reform 
of the endowed schools and of the Universities, it has but 
made the best of agencies already existing, and which, as far 
as they affect the position of the classes for whom they are 
intended, differ not in principle from State-supported estab- 
lishments. It will be observed that in those parts of the 
country, such as Ireland and Wales, where endowments do 
not exist in any sufficient number for middle-class schools, 
their place has been supplied by grants of public money, and 
in Ireland the same course has been adopted as regards 
University education. Practically, therefore, the whole 
system of education for all classes has come within the pur- 
view of the State, though some parts of it have been left 
under the control of reformed corporations and endowed 
bodies, independent of the authority of the Government. 
It is equally certain that we have not yet reached the limits 
of State action in this respect. A recent Royal Commis- 
sion on technical education has made many recommendations 
in this direction, involving increased action on the part of 
the State and of local authorities; while a Committee of the 
House of Commons has advised that all middle-class schools 
which have been reformed should be subject to inspection of 
the State. 

Another conspicuous illustration under the head of the 
growing tendency to extend the functions of the State is the 
Post Office, which, within the period I refer to, has taken 
exclusive possession of the telegraph service, has undertaken 
to deliver parcels wherever it delivers letters, has become 
banker for the million for the saving and transmission of 
small sums, and is prepared to insure and to grant deferred 
annuities for small amounts. 

It is obvious that the existing agencies of the Post Office 
throughout the country made it very easy for it to undertake 
all this work, and to give extraordinary facilities to its 
customers. For the savings of the poor and the transmission 
of small sums it has no competitor, and it is the most 
powerfal engine for promoting thrift among the working 
classes. With respect to the telegraph service it may, 
indeed, be a moot question whether, looking to the extrava- 
gant compensation paid to Telegraph Companies, and to 
the consequent necessity for maintaining high rates of 
charge, looking also to the necessary hesitation in permitting 
the competition of the telephone, the public have gained much 
by the assumption of this work, and whether, by this time, 
the telegraph companies, if left to themselves and supple- 
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mented by the telephone, would not have given to the centres 
of population a more complete service with greater improve- 
ments. Qn the other hand, we have gained in uniformity 
and universality of the service. In the case of parcels, my 
right honourable friend, Mr. Fawcett, has very wisely not 
claimed a monopoly of the service. He has entered into 
competition with private agencies, restricted by the terms 
which he has made with the railway companies, and the re- 
sult has been enormously to stimulate the exertions of 
these bodies to deliver with greater convenience and ata 
lower rate than the Post Office. The work done by the Post 
Office is, therefore, a supplement to that of private agencies, 
and covers ground. which they are unable to do, but which 
the Post Office through its agents isable to supply. Ibelieve 
Mr. Fawcett has reagon to be satisfied with the result of his 
experiment, for the public has gained in every direction, 
and the Post Office supplies the wants of the most distant 
places, and rural districts which were previously wholly 
neglected. 

It may be well to notice the enormous increase of staff 
of the Post Office rendered necessary by all these extensions. 
The staff under the Postmaster General now amounts to an 
army. It has increased from 25,000, twenty-five years ago, 
to 46,000, and at the Central Post Office in the Metropolis 
from 1,800 to 8,100. 

Local authorities have felt the same impulse to under- 
take functions which were formerly left to private agencies. 
Many Corporations now supply water and gas to their rate- 
payers, and make a considerable profit by it. It should be 
noticed that in these matters there can be no competition 
among private agencies; the public interest will not permit 
of several companies breaking up the streets in competition 
with one another. The alternative is for the local authority 
to give to some single agency in the district a concession, ora 
regulated monopoly, with a restricted dividend and maximum 
price. Under such concessions, experience shows that there 
is no great inducement to adopt improvements or to cheapen 
the price to the public, and that lecal authorities can do the 
work as well, and can secure to the ratepayers the profit 
of the supply. 

The second class under which we may group recent legis- 
lative Acts involving extension of the functions of the State 
are those imposing regulations for the conduct of particular 
industries or employments, and for limiting the hours of 
employment of particular classes, in the interest of the 
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safety or health or morals of those employed, or of the 
public. 

The Factory Acts date from an even earlier period than I 
refer to, but they have been greatly extended by recent Acts. 
‘As this legislation was the precedent for much more that 
I shall have to refer to, it may be worth while to recall to 
you the causes for it. It had its origin in the great conven- 
tration of labour on our textile manufactures in factories, at 
the commencement of this century. Unrestricted competi- 
tion then led to the discovery that prices might be cheapened 
by the employment of women and children on a large scale, 
and the production was then increased by the protraction of 
hours of work, without regard to the physical capacity of 
the workers. Parents who objected to this could only do 
so by withdrawing their children altogether from work. 
The necessities of life prevented them doing this. It was 
soon found that evils of the .most stupendons kind were 
resulting. The factory population was growing up under 
conditions fatal to health, to their education, to their 
civilisation. Legislation was very slowly and cautiously 
adopted. With small beginnings in 1803 and 1825, it was 
not till 1833 that any remedy on a large scale was applied. 
The principle of restricting the hours of labour of women 
and children, with State inspection to secure that the law 
was observed, was then adopted. It was greatly extended in 
1867 and again in 1874, and is now embodied in the elaborate 
code of 1878. This legislation now aims not merely at 
limiting the hours of work for the young and the weak, but 
at the prevention of accidents by requiring the fencing of 
machinery, the education of the young persons employed, the 
prohibition of overcrowding, and the requirement of ventila- 
tion and cleanliness. It has been extended to all factories 
and workshops where children are employed. The restriction of 
hours of work has also been applied to the case of children 
working at home with their parents. In 1833 the number of 
factories subject to inspection was 8,094; they now number, 
including workshops, 132,000. Experience of legislation 
thus tentatively adopted has proved abundantly its success 
and its justification. I take it that no problem in social 
science is more certainly proved than that unrestricted com- 
Fetition in the employment of the young leads to evils of the 
greatest magnitude, and that it is necessary for the law to 
impose limitation, as a check on the one hand, on the com- 
petitive race for profits of the masters, and on the other hand 
on the greed and ignorance of parents. It has not been 
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shipowner to mark his vessel with a line indicating the depth 
to which he considers his vessel may be safely loaded. It 
has made special regulations with reference to carrying car- 
goes of grain and timber. It has made many provisions 
with respect to the hiring and treatment of the seamen. 
Under recent Acts a very great increase has been made to 
the Inspectors of the Board of Trade. They are to be found 
in every port; they keep their eyes and ears open, and they 
detain vessels which are clearly unseaworthy or over- 
laden, and under these powers many hundreds of vessels 
have been detained and condemned. Yet notwithstanding 
this, and in spite of a vast increase of staff involving 
an annual charge of 73,000/., it is to be feared that no 
effect has been produced on the loss of ships and the loss of 
life atsea. The figures produced by Mr. Chamberlain, in his 
powerful speech on the Merchant Shipping Bill last session, 
are most remarkable. They show that there is reason to 
believe, not only that no diminution has taken place in 
the loss of life of seamen, but that there is a positive in- 
crease. He showed that in 12 jears 36,000 seamen were 
lost, that in each year on the average one seaman out of 
72 is drowned, and that, taking the average service of a 
seaman at 24 years, one out of every three must expect to 
meet his end in that way. Equally certain is it that a 
very large number of the losses of vessels which occur are 
preventible, and ought to be prevented; that they are due 
to recklescness and to negligence of every kind, to vessels 
being overloaded and undermanned, badly found and reck- 
lessly sailed. 

The question then arises whether we have not already 
proceeded too far in the direction of regulations and inspec- 
tion, and whether we have not reduced the feeling of respon- 
sibility of shipowners by those which we have imposed ; 
and whether the better course would not rather be to in- 
crease their responsibilities and to throw even more upon 
them the onus of sending their vessels to sea in a seaworthy 
state. It is in this view that the proposals of the Government 
to prevent over-insurance and to extend the provisions of 
the Employers’ Liability Act (from which shipowners are 
exempt) were framed. No more important subject could 
occupy the attention of a Society such as this, or be more fit 
for Parliamentary action. It is certain that every Minister 
who has presided at the Board of Trade, no matter of what 
party, has arrived at the same conclusion, that there is 
danger in increasing the system of Government inspection 
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important points arise as to the rights, duties, and obliga- 
tions of the owners of such property, and as to how far they 
are entitled to compensation at the cost of the public for 
property which they have allowed to fall into a condition 
when it is unfit for occupation, dangerous to health, and a 
nuisance to its neighbours. It is a long stretch of the 
rights of property that such persons are to be fully com- 
pensated. 

I may here observe that in its campaign against disease 
Parliament has in one notable case gone further than the 
moral sense of the country has justified. Public opinion has 
compelled the Government to withdraw from the enforcement. 
of Acts which, while they had for their object the health of 
our soldiers and sailors, involved a sanction to immorality, 
and threatened to introduce into this country that system of 
State inspection and registration of women of bad character 
which amounts to a legal recognition of their trade, and 
which in other countries has led to great abuse and to a 
general deterioration of morals. 

The next class of State interventions which I have to notice 
are those where the State, through the law, imposes its will 
on contracts between individuals in the interest of one or 
other of them, or in the interest of the public, either by 
declining to enforce particular contracts or by prescribing 
what form they shall take—in other words, as it is commonly 
said, interfering with the freedom of contract. From the 
comments made in many quarters on legislation in this di- 
rection of late years, it would seem to be commonly believed 
that interference with contracts is a modern invention, and 
that Parliament has lately inaugurated a new policy. ‘This, 
however, is very far from being the case. The Legislature, 
and still more so the courts of law, assuming the functions 
of law-makers in this respect, have from the earliest times 
interfered with contracts in a multitude of cases; and 
the courts of law even in late years have frequently ex- 
tended their jurisdiction. They have done so for a variety 
of reasons, in the cause of morality, for the support of law, 
for the benefit of the public, for the protection of particular 
classes of the community, for the gencral convenience of 
trade. Many people speak of freedom of contract as if it 
were synonymous with freedom of action, and as though in 
declining to enforce a contract the State were interfering 
with the freedom of action of the parties to it. In fact, 
however, as has been well shown by Sir Thomas Farrer, 
freedom of contract and freedom of action are very 
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Act, I should see nothing contrary to principle in refusing to 
recognise such contracts, unless they contain a fair and 
reasonable substitute. 

Another class of State interventions for effecting changes 
in the condition of individuals are those where it makes 
grants of money or lends its credit in the shape of loans at a 
low rate of interest. It has, for instance, lent money to local 
authorities to facilitate the carrying out of the Education Act 
and the Artisans’ Dwellings Acts. The cases, however, I more 
specially refer to are those in respect of Ireland, where Par- 
liament has offered loans at low rates, to occupying tenants, 
to induce them to purchase their holdings from their land- 
lords ; to occupiers and owners of land who effect improve- 
ments in their holdings; to landowners as an inducement to 
build cottages for their labourers; to local authorities to build 
cottages; and it has sanctioned grants from an Irish fund to 
local authorities or companies for the purpose of assisting 
emigration, and to companies who are prepared to experi 
ment in schemes for migration of families from the poorer 
districts of Ireland to better lands. 

The justification for such advances is political rather than 
economic. The state of Ireland, the absence of capital, the 
great difference between the rate of interest at which money 
can be borrowed there, as compared with that at which the 
Government can afford to lend, are among the considerations 
which have induced Parliament to make these advances. 
The first of these objects—the establishment of a peasant 
proprietary—if effected to any considerable extent, would 
make a most important change in the state of landownership 
in Treland. A committee over which I presided in 1878-9, 
ata time when any change in the tenure of land eeemed im- 
probable, strongly recommended this on economic as well as 
political grounds. The passing of the Land Act of 1881, how- 
ever, which has given to every tenant in Ireland security 
of tenure, protection for his improvements, and a remedy 
against unjust rents, has rendered far less important the 
economic aspects of such measure, and the pressure for 
increasing the facilities and for reducing the terms of the 
loans now comes mainly from landlords who are desirous of 
selling their lands. 

I will only add that such measures as these will probably 
be quoted as a precedent for similar advances in England 
and Scotland, and already we have proposals in this direction 
for improving the condition of the crofters in Scotland and 
the agricultural labourers in England. It will be necessary, 
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the elephant, it is as ready to pick up the smallest pin with 
its trunk as to tear up a tree. In truth, there cannot 
be » more important question than that of extension of local 
government and the relief of Parliament and of the Govern- 
ment of some of its almost overwhelming duties. 

These, however, are but some of the social questions 
which remain to be dealt with. I refer to them as they are 
questions in which I take a personal interest. When I looked 
back on the twenty-seven volumes of your annual proceed- 
ings, it seemed to me that scarcely anything could remain 
for discussion, and that your work must be nearly com- 
pleted; but further consideration has convinced me that 
that is very far from being the case. There has been 
a distinct revival during the last two years of public interest 
in social questions. New questions, some of them touching 
the very foundations of society and of property, are being 
raised and discussed by the people, and should be freely 
handled by such a Society as this. I venture to say also, 
without fear of contradiction, that there never was a time 
when there were a greater number of economic questions of 
the highest importance affecting the trade, the condition of 
the people, and the future of this country, which require 
discussion and elucidation with a view to the formation of a 
sound public opinion. Parliament has also become more 
than formerly the place in which the determinations, which 
the country has already arrived at, are adjusted by legislation 
to their opposing interests, rather than the forum for dis- 
cussion of questions of principle. There is therefore ample 
justification for such a Society as this, where questions of 
principle may be discussed free from party spirit. 

Let us then enter upon the work of this meeting with a 
fall determination to treat the subjects before us in the best 
spirit of philosophic fairness and of enlightened scepticism, 
not omitting to season these qualities with sympathy for our 
countrymen of all classes. We should always recollect that, 
unless the heart is in perfect accord with the head, the com- 
prehension and solution of social questions will elude the 
grasp of the ablest and the wisest. 
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(HE person who occupies the chair of the Jurisprudence 
Department in this Association has open to him a 
simple plan for his address, and often the best plan, in 
reviewing the progress of legislation, and of inquiries under- 
taken with a view to legislation, since our last meeting. 
That way was barred to me by unavoidable absence from 
England, and consequently from the necessary data, at the 
time when my address had to be written. But the regret 
which at one time I felt on that score has been lessened by 
the fact that, in the annals of our legislative harvests, 1884 
will certainly not be handed down as the year of an abundant 
crop. 

Another course open to your president is to comment on 
the most important of the questions which are to come 
before the department. Here we are met at once by the 
thought of a painful loss. It is barely a fortnight since Sir 
Robert Torrens, the author of the system of land title regis- 
tration referred to in the first special question for the 
section of municipal law, was taken from the field of his 
labours. The expression is one of the most literal truth, for 
this very summer, in spite of enfeebled health, he laboured 
assiduously on the aubject in a committee of the Association, 
and took ‘part in bringing the results at which that com- 
mittee arrived before the Treasury and the Law Officers of 
the Crown. He hoped that ut Birmingham too he would be 
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prises, when such a course is deemed to be conducive to the 
public good. And it gives special relief to the parties to 
existing contracts, as in the case of the Irish Land Act, 
where it is thought that the suffering caused by those con- 
tracts amounts to a public evil. Most of what the British 
Parliament has done in these cases has been done by the 
Governments of all other countries. If there be any country 
which does not possess among its institutions the recognised 
means of doing things equivalent to the whole of what has 
been so done—I allude to the prohibition in the constitution 
of the United States of legislation by any State impairing the 
obligation of contracts—it is only a country so favourably 
circumstanced that the resources of Government have been 
but lightly strained in it, nor has the experiment received 
what can be called a long trial, having regard to the life of 
nations. In all these cases, legislative or attributive justice 
is called in to shift the base of judicial or expletive justice, 
leaving the latter to recommence her ordinary course on the 
base so shifted. A moral standard of right and wrong is 
appealed to, in order to correct the legal standard. A right 
and wrong are appealed to which do not presuppose a law to 
measure them, but from which the law ought to result; and 
behind which there stand only the facts of nature, and the 
golden rule to do to others as you would that they should do 
unto you. 

Now international relations present questions analogous to 
both the classes which have been pointed out as arising 
within the limits of a national government. There are in- 
ternational relations which assume a basis of ascertained 
legal rights, and which, as well in that general character as 
in the nature of their details, approach closely to the rela- 
tions between individuals which are the subject of judicial 
decision. Thus the rights arising from treaties are actually 
rights of contract; the right to the sovereignty over territory, 
whether arising from discovery, possession, or treaty, resem- 
bles the right of property in some important respects; and 
various other questions, such for example as those of ‘prize 
law in maritime war, depend on rules which resemble 
many national laws, both in the fact that controversies rage 
about their historical origin, and about the philosophical 
justification for the deference paid to them, and in the fact 
that, notwithstanding those controversies, they are in general 
admitted to be binding till altered. But there is another 
class of international relations the analogies for which, among 
the questions internal to a State, must be sought in those 
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that the European nations now perform their contracts and 
respect each other’s possessions in all cases analogous to 
those which, if they arose between individuals, would be de- 
cided by courts of justice. When facts are in dispute, as 
they often are in boundary questions, no difficulty is experi- 
enced in referring them to arbitration, if they cannot be 
otherwise agreed on. 

The occasions which in the civilized world are really 
menacing to peace, those which in a very fair use of language 
may be said to call up questions of policy as distinct from 
law, are those when some great emergency, or perhaps 
only the accumulated pressure of an emergency which has 
lasted long, rouse that determination which within a State is 
the source of legislation, the determination no further to 
treat the particular matter in hand on the basis of ascer- 
tained and existing legal rights. For such occasions the atock 
remedy of a certain class of theorists, that international law 
should be codified and an international judicature established 
for applying it, would afford no remedy, even could the code 
and the judicature be practically forthcoming. Yet such 
occasions have multiplied in recent history almost as fast as 
the flagrant violation of ordinary rights has died out as a 
cause of war. Just as a rude national society can go on for 
ages with little or no legislation but what at rare intervals 
is covertly introduced under judicial forms, but, when the 
society becomes more complex, a developed Legislature, par- 
liamentary or autocratic, is found to be indispensable, 
so arrangements which by no process can be reagoned out from 
existing admitted rights have come to be often necessary 
to the society of nations. Nationalities call for the re- 
arrangement of State boundaries in better accordance with 
their desires; and community of language, as an element of 
nationality, has received greatly augmented importance from 
the growth of freedom. For freedom means government 
determined by discussion, and language is the vehicle of 
discussion. On the other hand, public security requires that 
sore regard be paid to natural frontiers. Again, the inti- 
macy of intercourse between different countries, and the 
changed methods in which that intercourse takes place, have 
made it very doubtful how far certain old rules any longer 
fit the condition of things, while it is also very doubtful how 
far any adequate alteration of those rules can be looked for 
from the free concurrence of every State. Certainly the laws 
of war us affecting neutrals, and the extradition of criminals, 
are subjects which might with advantage be thoroughly re- 
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be go remote from our time that I feel myself incompetent 
usefully to discuss the form it should take. True also it is 
that the subject of international policy appears to me to be 
exceedingly ill furnished with aziomata media, firm stages 
and stepping-stones for discussion, intermediate to the 
elementary truths of morality and the decision of particular 
cases. If this be called an unscientific view, I would not 
waste time over words, though it might be suggested that 
the first duty of science is to probe honestly the limits of 
what is known. Let us come to things. Are the desired 
axiomata media to be found in the rights of independence, 
equality, self-preservation, and so forth, which are usually 
paraded in the opening chapters of books on international 
law? Are those chapters usually marked by clearness of 
definition, agreement of definitions with facts, and coherence 
of conclusions with premises? Do the most valuable writers 
on international law rely much, when they come to details, 
on the generalities of this kind which, perhaps in deference 
to custom, they have set out by laying down? That all these 
queries should be answered in the negative is what we should 
expect, from the point of view which has to-day been de- 
veloped to you. Thnt independence, equality, and self- 
preservation should in their own nature be rights, would be 
incompatible with the admission that international relations 
must tend to the establishment of a government. If there- 
fore there be any truth in that admission, the attempt to 
‘ase an international science, whether you call it one of law 
or one of policy, on such rights, must fail, as being the 
attempt to give a statical form toa science which, so far as 
it can exist, must essentially be dynamical. If, on the other 
hand, you have found much help from such alleged rights, in 
trying to solve any international question which was not so 
simple as almost to preclude discussion, to that extent you 
can assert against me that a statical foundation is sufficient 
for the science. Whether it be so must be left to your careful - 
reflection. 

Bat what about the law of nature? If you mean it in 
the sense of a body of rules, juridical in form, which should 
govern the relations of States, as resembling individuals in a 
supposed condition prior to the institution of government, 
then you are merely coming round by another road to the 
old ground of rights of independence and id genus omne. Or 
rather you are coming round to it with this difference for the 
worse, that you are bringing in the more obscure to explain . 
the less obscure. For we du know something about the con- 
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ditivue under which Suter live side Ly side, bot we know 
nuthivy of auy cunditivn of ivdividuule yoia te a gwern- 
duet. At the best, modern rose. 6 inte Teme amtaquity 
hare giveu us sou notion of the oundition of families Lger 
or smaller, living side by side without moeh of a gwernment 
over thew; but to appeal t this, sy fur as it was noi to 
explain the lew by the more obscure, would be tv explain the 
watue by the wane. Aud with regard both to individuals and 
ty fasniies, if there be one thing more certain than another 
aout their oundition in te absence of a government. it is 
that it is ust a stable and enduring condition, so that any 
attempt ty find in it 4 staticul foundation fur international 
relations must Le predestined to failure. 

Phere is, however, auuther seuse in which a law of nature, 
or natural law, in sometimes spoken of. It is a sense not 
quite caxy to weize, and it seems tc fluctuate between that of 
the Jaw which Dest, or in commen parlance most naturally, 
fulfile the requirements of each case, and that of the law 
which would best preserve us from ranning counter to the 
moral or physical laws of nature, with the evil consequences of 
such folly, Aud what is called the English school of jurispra- 
dence: hs been exponed to some obloquy for not laying mach 
wtrews on the term in any sense. Now that for every case 
there ix u natural, in the sense of a best, law, is doubted pro- 
bably by no wane person. Nature has not given to men two 
wayn, eyuully good, of reaching the same end. The riddle 
of Unt, Sphinx hus but one solution, and our welfare depends 
on finding it, But it may well be questioned whether speak- 
ing of nutural luw curries us any further than we get by 
uxserting, us has been done, and as it is pre-eminently English 
to do, tut the facts of nature must be the legislator’s guide, 
whether he legislate within a State or as between States. 
‘The mutter which he will find exists in the form of facts, 
together by those uniformities which are called laws 
of nuture in quite nuother sense than the juridical one. With 
thin matter kept constantly before his eyes he must pen 
the loginlutive page, but he will find nothing which he can 
tunneribe on that page. The riddle of the Sphinx is no more 
to bo valved by copying than by guessing, but only by com- 
poring the data, and schooling the conscience. 
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'N the year 1869 I was travelling in Germany. I had visited 
Weimar, the home of Goethe and Schiller, and I was 
anxious to seek out that quiet summer resting-place of 
Timenau to which Goethe used to retire in the time of op- 
pressive heat, and which he has immortalised in his poems. 
I took the train to Arnstadt, and drove in the post-waggon 
on a summer's evening through the little principality of 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. As I passed through the 
villages the houses were lighted up, and in most of the 
cottages at the table before the petroleum lamp sat a flaxen- 
haired boy or girl bending over the evening task. Surely I 
must have come, I thought, to that pedagogic province 
which Goethe has described to us, where the whole resources 
of life are devoted to education. This seems the chief busi- 
ness of the evening, the education of the children, and of the 
parents through the children. The next day I returned to 
Arnstadt, and as the clock struck eleven the village through 
which I was sing swarmed with children, fair-haired 
prattlers of both sexes, neatly dressed, with satchels on their 
backs tripping gaily back from school to dinner. This was 
before the passing of the Education Act of 1870. The sight 
of this universality of education filled me with greater 
wonder at the time, than it would the traveller of a younger 
generation who had grown up under the new régime. When 
I reached Arnstadi, 1 saw walking about the streets com- 
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educational condition of a school by the direct examination 
of the scholars, no public board to give advice on educational 
difficulties, no public rewards, except those distributed by 
the Science and Art Department, hardly a single mastership 
in the gift of the Crown, not a single payment from the 
central government to the support of a secondary school, not 
asingle certificate of capacity for teaching given by public 
authority professedly to teachers in schools above the primary 
schools. In any of these senses there is no public school and 
public education for the middle and upper classes.’ At this 
moment a Technical Education Commission is telling you 
that although England still maintains her supremacy in 
manufactures and commerce, other nations have been advan- 
cing by giant strides, that they are already abreast of her 
and may soon outstrip her unless she follows their example by 
establishing a completely organised and enlightened educa- 
tion for the masses of the middle class. I trust that we shall 
not be deaf to this second appeal, but that Birmingham, 
whose interests are so intimately connected with commercial 
prosperity, will apply its practical good sense and its political 
enthusiasm to the solution of the problem, and by the estab- 
lishment of a league for secondary education, or by some 
other means, lay yet another debt of gratitude on all English- 
men of light and leading. 
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Health in England. 


c may have appeared singular to many of those whom I 

have now been allowed the great honour and pleasure of 
meeting and addressing for the first time, that one who has 
worked so long in the East as to be almost a foreigner and 
quite a stranger should presume to occupy this chair and 
to speak to you authoritatively upon English sanitation. 
My excuses, if any. be needful, are that I stand here by 
invitation; that I have been a sanitary student for more 
than forty years; and that, during two lengthened periods in 
that term, I have paid close practical attention to the subject 
in England, while, in India, I was one of many who carried 
on steady warfare against a death-rate which, even now, 
under improved conditions, is, at the very least, twice as 
heavy as your own. It is perhaps well that the sanitary 
system practised in these dominions should, from time to 
time, be reviewed by men of chequered experience whose 
opinions are not trammelled by that party bias and those 
personal interests which are the most formidable bars to our 
sanitary progress. 

T have said, your ‘Sanitary System’; but pardon me for 
inquiring: has your sanitary practice, in reality, that large, 
effective, organised, and scientific command in operating— 
that power, not only in the lecture-room, but also in the State 
—which would assert for it the dignity of being recognised 
as a validly working system of public health? 
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A foreigner, or one who has been long expatriated, enters 
one of your model cities; he attempts to draw a full breath; 
he looks upward, and tries to obtain a glimpse of your aky ; 
he becomes aware of a singular combination of odours ; his 
eye ranges sideways along a double row of human dwellings ; 
he glances over a bridge at the river water; he notices the 
complexion of the inhabitants; he coughs and sneezes, and 
perceives that his hands have suddenly become black; and 
then he asks himself: Can these worthy, self-satisfied People 
seriously boast that they exist under a sanitary system? He 
then begins to make inquiry, to observe matters by the aid 
of eye and nose, and to search official reports and the public 
prints. If he commences his course of reading at a timo 
when the popular mind begins to feel uneasy in apprehension 
of the advent of a great pestilence, all the better. On such 
an occasion local self-confidence is shaken and babbles, 
popular belief in the omnipotence of the ‘ System’ begins to 
waver. At such crises, the curious inquirer will meet with 
such reports as these :— 

«Encouraging Cuouera.—The condition of the River 
Thames is causing much alarm. .... On Sunday the 
water was nearly black, and had a most offensive odour. 
.... It has been proposed, as a temporary expedient, to 
deodorise the sewage at the two great outfalls in Barking 
Reach.’! 

A few days later, the Conservators of the River Thames 
report: ‘During the last few weeks the river, for some dis- 
tance both above and below the sewage outfalls at Barking 
and Crossness, has been in a very foul condition.’ ? 

Earlier than this,’ members of the Woolwich Local Board 
of Health had spoken of the river as ‘a volume of putrid 
sewage.” 

Before that month was out, a correspondent of the Times * 
wrote: ‘However objectionable, from a sanitary point of 
view, certain portions of the Thames may have become, the 
condition of its tributary the Lea appears to be even worse. 
The latter is, in fact, an open sewer. Last evening I walked 
along its banks, and was almost overpowered by the disgust- 
ing stench.’ 

Hear what England’s greatest living sanitary authority 
has frequently said during a long working lifetime, and has 
lately repeated, regarding the, it is to be feared, permanent 
state of the sewage of London, and then gauge, by these 


» Daily Telegraph, Joly 8, 1885. + Ibid. July 26, 
* Ibid. July 9. * Times, Saly 24, 
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data, the difficulties which have, for half a century, beset the 
first of our special questions: What is the best method of 
dealing with (a) town sewage, (b) the products of house and 
street scavenging ? 

The sage whose authority I have cited speaks thus of the 
drainage of England’s metropolis: ‘Of its damp sub-soils, 
of sewers that are extended cesspoole, of two-thirds of its 
houses badly drained, of conditions of water distribution 
that make good supplies bad and bad supplies worse, of ill- 
cleansed and foul-smelling streets, of over-crowding and 
slams.’ 

‘Within the last few days he has spoken to us! of ‘the 
great outfall sewers of the metropolis, which are vast ex- 
tended cesspools, which give off foul gases into houses as 
well as streets, which have assailed the Government offices, 
and recently the Houses of Parliament itself.’ 

A few weeks ago we were told* that Sir F. Milner had 
given notice that he would inquire in the House of Commons 
whether attention had been called to the terrible smells in 
the neighbourhood of Covent Garden Market, and that he 
would insist upon some vigorous steps being taken to cleanse 
“this filthy and dangerous quarter.’ Potently existent as 
many of the evils declared in such newspaper paragraphs as 
these undoubtedly are, they are too generally allowed to 
fester on undisturbed until some occasion of popular alarm 
arises. Their public denunciation, at this crisis, is merely 
an expression of cholera panic. A clever inspector-general 
of Indian gaols, being asked what good was effected by his 
annual visitations, is said to have replied that it insured 
thorough cleansing of the prisons at least once in every 
year. Let us trust that, here in the United Kingdom, an 
occasional alarm of cholera will, like the little doctor's 
inspections, lead us toa prudent, though late, recourse to 
plentiful ablution and clean-sweeping in our towns and 

dwellings. 


Less than a month since, it was reported * that twenty- 
eight summonses had been adjudicated upon against the 
owners of certain insanitary houses in a London suburb, for 
‘permitting the dwellings to be in a filthy and dilapidated 
condition, in most cases with foul drainage, so as to be unfit 
for human habitation.’ Will those who have come to this 


' Precautions against Cholera: an address by Edwin Chadwick, Hq.,C.B., 
delivered at a meoting of the Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors, August 11, 


1884. 
* Daily Telegraph, July 7. * Ibid. August 20. 
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place intent upon finding a decisive solution to our question, 
What are our best means, legislative or other, of securing those 
improvements in the dwellings of the poor which are essential to 
the welfare of the community? vouch for the perfect wisdom 
and validity of that municipal law, founded as it is upon the 
accumulated sanitary experience of the last five decades, and- 
on various Acts of Parliament, which sentenced the owners of 
those slums to carry out the needful sanitary works, and to 
pay four shillings costs in each instance ? 

Still, again, when it is seen, in a late report upon the 
sunshine records of 1883, that ‘the south coast of England 
had twice as many sunny days as the metropolis’; and when 
T recollect that, in my student days, we used to say that the 
sun never shone in Glasgow except on Sundays, when the 
great smoke canopy sometimes thinned,—those who are 
strangers to our work will notice that we did not set our- 
selves an easy task in inquiring, What is the best method of 
dealing with the products of combustion ? 

No power of concentrating language would enable us to 
detail, within a space of twenty minutes, even a bare list of 
the grave sanitary shortcomings which every stranger must 
perceive within a week after he sets foot on British chalk. 
I must only attempt to make little more than bare allusion 
to a very few of the most salient of these defects. Precedence 
may be given to a question which is sufficiently designated 
by the title Our Slum Death-Rates. One of our leading 
subjects for inquiry is, How far may the averaye death-rate of 
@ population be considered an efficient test of its sanitary condi- 
tion? To this it would be difficult to reply without entering 
into a little detail. That fashionable and delightful resort, 
Bilge-Water-on-the-Silver-Sands, is reported to ‘enjoy,’ to 
borrow a phrase from its only undertaker, let us imagine, the 
very exceptional death-rate of ten in the thousand. This 
singular phenomenon in vital statistics is revealed by an 
elaborate calculation, and is attributed to a variety of 
causes, which include the fact that forty-nine fiftieths of its 
salubrious area are occupied by the Riviera Roads, N.,S., E., 
and W., Engadine Square, Crescent, and Parade, and that 
vast and sublime district the Mount Olympus Estate. Here 
the mortality-rate of each family is about the same as it 
would be if they spent one half of the year in a yacht and 
the other in a Highland palace ; but what death-rates prevail 
in the few remaining lancs of the old smuggling village, 
Fish Alley, Wash Tub Court, and Blockade Man’s Corner? 
With only an alteration of names, I will give the data as I 
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needful that this measure should be made obligatory by the 
Royal Commission on the housing of the working classes. 

I wish that I had time to emphasise the absolute contempt, 
the utter abhorrence, in which all honest workers in the field 
of public health must hold that most loathsome and futile of 
all vain conceits, Sanitary Brag. As if one engaged in mortal 
contest with the King of Terrors should panse every now and 
then and exclaim, smirkingly, ‘That was a good stroke!’ 
«I had him there!’ ‘Aha, I have stamped him out!’ Let 
us do our good work patiently and humbly, expecting fair 
success hardly and slowly earned ; but, assuredly, pretentious 
quackery, dishonest assumption of power which we do not 
possess, will never effect the real triumphs of sanitary 
reform. 

It may, perhaps, be said, ‘You have spoken to us asa 
pessimist; you can see no good in our sanitary endeavours— 
the God-strengthened war of mortal man against inevitable 
death!’ No, had I not believed with never-failing ardour 
in this Providence-granted sanitation, I should not have 
studied and practised it, lovingly and hopefully, for forty 
years. I should long ago have directed my attention to 
something more practical. No one esteems and glories in 
more appreciatively than I do the admirable work done in 
the past half century, by such sanitarians as Chadwick, 
Miss Nightingale, Simon, Sidney Herbert, Sutherland, 
Parkes, Gavin Milroy, Benjamin Richardson, Netten Rad- 
cliffe, and George Buchanan ; but I recognise with painful 
clearness the disheartening fact that without powers, full 
almost to benevolent absolutism, the benefit conferred upon 
their suffering fellow-countrymen, even by such enlightened 
administrators of the public health as these, must always be 
very tardy in its advance and very narrow in its scope. 
Why, forty years ago the great sanitary questions which 
we are now assembled to discuss, especially the drainage 
and scavenging of towns, the combustion of smoke, and 
the diminution of our infant death-rate, were very nearly 
as advanced, in men’s minds, as they are at this moment! 
I declare that I regard these old and most vitally important, 
but still absolutely undetermined, questions in that spirit 
of sickening wearied disappointment with which we may 
picture Sisyphus, doomed to interminable fruitless labour, 
as gazing upon the stone which, throughout eternity, he 
will never cease to roll up the hill obstruction. To use plain 
language, the discussion which we are carrying on here 
is not very unlike the talk which an old officer used to cite, 
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as being held when provisions fell short during a winter’s 
cruise in the North Sea, of good things only to be en- 
joyed in a painfully indefinite future. I do not, of course, 
in any way undervalue the admirable work which has been 
done by many good men in many places, and especially at 
the meetings of this Association, now and in the last 
twenty-seven years, and which has still to be perfected, 
in treating great sanitary questions as matters of science 
and statistics. I merely insist, as all my predecessors 
in this chair have done, too often in vain, upon the necessity 
of persuading—would that I could say of compelling—the 
world’s blockheads to act upon our scientific teaching. 
In a treatise on public health and vital statistics which 
1 published two-and-thirty years ago,! I expressed a wish 
to strike those stolid faces, and Iam not ashamed to say 
that the wish still exists in its original vividness. 
Undoubtedly, sanitation attained the most valid good 
hitherto achieved for it when the honoured eon of our beloved 
Queen became its leader; but, in this sublime, peaceful contest 
between wisdom and folly, light and darkness, divine science 
and brute ignorance, the ratio vivendi and the ars moriendi, 
cover which assuredly none below the archangels will sit 
as umpires, much difficulty will have to be encountered 
by many able officers, and success can, I believe, be most 
effectually commanded by the adoption of a measure fre- 
quently advocated, and never, I think, with more judgment 
than by Dr. Theodore Williams, at a late meeting of the 
Medical Society of London.? I cannot hope to live to see 
the day, but I confidently anticipate that all who do will find 
that, in avery short time after the appointment of a Minister 
of Public Health, invested with great powers, against which 
all narrow self-interested opposition will be futile, and com- 
manding large means, nothing more will be heard of sewage- 
poisoned rivers, smoke- and fog-blocked cities, or of public 
buildings and attractive suburban retreats constructed upon 
burial grounds, quagmires, or abandoned lay-stalls. ‘They 
will also find that all the great questions which we have been’ 
considering here are undergoing practical solution, and 
that valid progress will have been made in carrying into 
effect these urgently needful public measures—-the approxi- 
mation of the death-rate of our mercantile marine to that 
of the Royal Navy, a most important question, upon which 
many, including myself, worked steadily ten years ago, but 


1 Removable and Mitigable Causes of Death, Calcutta, 1862. 
* Reported in the British Medical Journal, vol. i., for 1884, p. 917. 
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which, at the present moment, appears to have fallen into 
undeserved abeyance ; the publication of medico-topographi- 
cal and sanitary reports for all towns and districts in the 
United Kingdom, a measure which I have lately advocated 
in the Epidemiological Society ; the sanitary administration 
of onr cities upon a uniform plan; and the reform and strict 
regulation of our systems of medical education and practice. 
Due regard will, doubtless, then be paid to the control of 
our charities for the sick, of some of which, as they were 
raled in his time, an old writer said, ‘They are like children 
with water on the brain, the limbs wither as the heads 
increase.’ The attention of the State will probably then be 
directed to the reclamation of our marsh lands, the malaria 
of which is now the main factor in the causation of much grave 
English disease—nearly as ‘ stock’ is the valid basis of most 
British soups, each being the ingredient by which the com- 
pound is made ‘ thick and slab.’ 

On one essential point we may feel confident. During 
the last ten months, I have heard from two competent 
authorities, speaking of two very important and quite 
distinct questions, the solution of which is needful for the 
public good, the expression, ‘We shall never be able to get 
those statistics!’ Assuredly neither those nor any other 
statistics which he may think fit to demand will long be 
held beyond the grasp of a Minister of Health. 

Duly empowered, Britain’s Minister of Public Health will 
work, uot as you are working now, struggling, decade after 
decade, for certain good ends which you can only hope, prob- 
ably in vain, to achieve by another and yet another of those 
already innumerable Acts of Parliament, despite which every 
crime against sanitation is still paramount throughout the 
realm : he will be able to declare with confidence—The public 
health of England is, at length, protected and administered by 
measures which worthily claim to be distingwished as A BANITARY 
SYSTEM. 


Avdress 
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ECONOMY AND TRADE. 
By 
VISCOUNT LYMINGTON, MP., 


PRESIDENT OF THE KCONOMY AND TRADE DAPARTMENT. 


pe proceedings of the Congress were opened by a President 

who treated a wide range of subjects with the highest 
authority as well as with the utmost interest, and Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre has been followed by three Presidents of Sections 
entitled to the same deference. I cannot hope to instract, 
far less to rival, the long, and in many cases, the intimate 
acquaintance of many of my audience with the great group 
of subjects that may be said to cluster around the titles of 
Economy and Trade. I have carefully thought over the 
line of country which I might presume to take, and which 
is within the limits and traditions of such au occasion as 
this. 

I think we may define Social Science as thought in 
action. So far, and so far only, as it teaches what is prac- 
ticable and possible in a world of compromises is it of real 
value. I shall therefore associate the purport of my address 
with questions of present importance. It would be pre- 
sumptuous in me—nor, indeed, had I the desire, would it be 
practicable within the limits of an address—to deal with 
questions in detail; and I must very earnestly entreat all 
who hear me to remember that the limits into which I must 
compress my remarks render it impossible for me to state 
the countless qualifications and explanations which the com- 
plicated nature of my subject demands. In the course of 
this address I shall hope to direct attention towards the 
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consideration of State Socialism—how far it is a real danger, 
and at what point State intervention may be said to become 
State Socialism. It is a cause of congratulation for you 
and for me that party politics are excluded from our deli- 
berations here. 
I’m weary, and sick, and disgusted, 
With Britain’s mechanical din ; 
T'm sick of the whole race of spouters, 
Emasculate, misty, and fine. 
‘They brew their small beer and don’t know its 
Distinction from full-bodied wine. 
I'm sick of the prosers that house up 
At drowsy St. Stephen’s—aren’t you ? 
I want some strong spirits to rouse up 
‘A good revolution or two. 


Both of these questions will tend to create a revolution in 
political philosophy, and on this occasion, where it is our 
policy to deal with large tendencies, the limits of State in- 
terference and the extension of the Imperial idea claim our 
attention as the most interesting problems in the future of 
English politics. 

While time forbids that I should attempt to deal with 
the question of how far trade follows the flag, it is worthy at 
least of passing notice that modern democracy, while in- 
clined to exact from the State moral, personal, and even 
paternal functions, has repeatedly recognised its belief, not- 
ably in the recent meeting at St. James’s Hall, of the highest 
conception of the State in its imperial capacity. 

The increasing invasion of freedom of contract dates 
from the democratic Parliament of 1863. There were, of 
course, Factory Acts before ; for, indeed, one of its most satis- 
factory effects which justified in a broad sense the early 
factory legislation contemporaneous with the first Reform 
Bill, was the improvement in the moral condition and attitude 
of the fuctory hands, severely tested by the Cotton famine 
during the American Civil War. 

But it was alongside of the Second Reform Act of 1867, 
that an attempt was made by Parliament to extend the 
principle of protection from the cotton industry to all kinds 
of industries and workshops. The Reform Bill of 1867, which 
transferred the power in the towns to the working classes, 
gave the impetus to the movement for mitigating the effect 
of competition upon the health and morality of the work- 
nen by State interference. The effect of the democratic 
element in our constitution has been to enforce the 
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not the cottier, whose economic condition was impossible, 
starving with a large family on a miserable plot, and clinging 
to the soil through hopelessness and ignorance, for whom 
the sacrifice of an economic principle was to become a benefit. 
Again, to revert to Ireland, whatever criticisms can be 

upon the details of the proposal introduced last session by 
the Government, to enable Irish tenants and others to become 
freeholders, a very remarkable extension of State duty is 
implied. 

The value of social science is certainly of special impor- 
tance at the present moment, for we are passing into a period 
when political controversies, while vital perhaps to the race 
of politicians, are far leas vital to the nation at large than 
the statesmanlike handling of social questions. 


«How small of all that human hearts endure, 
‘That part which kings or laws can cause or cure.’ 


These lines are not only true in themselves, but true also 
as the expression of what is higher behind, of divine mysteries 
beyond the ken of human capacity, to which the precision 
and the smooth chronometry of law, however unwearied, 
however effective, has no meaning. And yet in this great 
industrial centre, where social problems are daily being 
forced upon our attention, the two great social questions of 
the day—the liquor traffic and the housing of the poor— 
involve the controversy of State action over individual 
responsibility, and owe their motive power to that moral 
force to which I referred. 

The power of this moral force is irresistible. It would 
be useless, as well as wrong, if we attempted to remain deaf 
to its voice; but we should endeavour to reply by an appeal 
to those safeguards of economic science which experience 
teaches us are essential. 

The objections against State intervention are, to many, 
identical with those against centralisation. The State, in 
its executive capacity, is nothing more than an aggregate of 
individuals by no means ideal, and subject to the same 
influences and errors as the rest of mankind. In proportion 
as we impose upon them new and delicate duties, we are 
making very large demands upon the devotion and the dis- 
interestedness of human nature. The control of a central 
department by Parliament is apt, at the best of times, to be 
yery partial. The resources of personal and local responsi- 
bility should, therefore, be thoroughly exhausted before those 
of the State are involved. At the same time, the great 
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wherever it is possible of local control, we must not under- 
value the moral force which in this country gives the impetus 
to movements political and social. Personal liberty is the 
highest aim of all government; but it is the liberty, not of 
the savage, but of civilisution. 

I would recall to your remembrance some words of 
Algernon Sidney, who sacrificed his life to the cause of 
liberty. Writing in his work on government upon the rela~ 
tion of the State to the individual, he says: ‘The power to 
which I have submitted myself exercises that jurisdiction over 
me which was established by my consent, and under which I 
enjoy all the benefits of life, which are of more advantage to 
me than my liberty could have been, if I had retained it 
wholly in myself.’ 

Modern civilisation involves the necessity of restraint no 
less than of labour. Political economy cannot act apart 
from political science. 

The experience of this country has shown the anomalous. 

@ of our liberties. Social reforms have been of steady 
and yet of illogical growth. The superstructure of popular 
rights and personal liberty has been steadily raised, but we 
have left beneath, and as a leaven to our modern ideas and 
commercial system, many of the traditions, and in some 
respects the survivals, of political and social systems already 
extinct. The past has intertwined itself so closely with the 
present that we cannot carelessly discount its influences. 

The relation of Parliament towards trade and economic 
science must be guided by complex considerations. The 
economic effect of a political action is a most important, but 
after all, it is only one consideration. Statesmanship has to be- 
guided by a just estimate of conflicting principles, and the 
value of political economy in its application to practical 
politics lies in its power of controlling rather than of op- 
posing the direction of popular tendencies, and of harmon- 
ising those passions, feelings, and interests that comprise 
political force with the experience and reflective wisdom 
of research. 
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The Strength and the Weakness of Art. 


will not, I think, be inappropriate to commence the 

artistic discussions of this Meeting with an inquiry, as 
brief as the subject can admit of, into the strength and the 
weakness of Art. 

But first of all 1 am bound to answer the underlying 
question: What is that so-called Art for which I predicate 
the possibility of such opposite qualities? In working out 
the definition I shall, I believe, make good way towards 
dissipating the difficulties which it is my object to bring 
before you and to clear up. 

Counsel has on this head been much darkened by a 
frequent confusion which has existed between art on the one 
hand, and on the other the objects and methods of art. 
Objects of art are manifold—such as pictures, sculptures, 
buildings, furniture and other component parts of buildings, 
wall decorations, and so forth. Such, too, is the case with the 
methods by which art makes itself palpable. Art itself, on 
the other hand, is the one informing, harmonising, life-giving 
spirit which runs through all the visible creation, binding 
all together, and presenting the result to the view of intelli- 
gent minds in shapes which are, both as a whole and in 
parts, useful and appropriate for the object of their existence, 
and lovely to the eye of the beholder; the usefulness and the 
loveliness being consistent with and supporting each other. 

o2 
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But why do I attempt to define art in my poor language, 
when I can refer to a definition, in the first place indeed 
offered as of Wisdom generally, but which can rightly be for 
my present object limited to that branch of wisdom which 
in called art? It exists in a book from which no man who 
seeks it for teaching goes away empty. I mean the treatise, 
which is truly styled of Wisdom. 

In this we learn that wisdom, for which I substitute art, 
is ‘an understanding spirit—holy, one only, manifold, subtle, 
lively, clear, undefiled, plain, not subject to hurt, loving the 
thing that is good, quick, which cannot be letted, ready to 
do good.’ Art also is ‘the breath of the power of God, and 
a pure influence flowing from the power of the Almighty ; 
therefore can no defiled thing fall into her,’ for finally, ‘God 
loveth none but him that dwelleth with wisdom, of which 
wisdom art, I assert, is the visible sign. In all this I beg 
you to notice, for it is the foundation of my position, that 
the art which is thus presented to us all-pervading and 
universally powerful is yet, as the very definition notes, not 
something which exists in selfish isolation, as it were, for ite 
own glory and benefit, and without regard to the conditions 
of the world which it has been sent into to assist and benefit. 

‘You will, I hope, have taken notice of one definition in 
my quotation from the Book of Wisdom. Wisdom, or (under 
my limitation) art, is described in our English version as an 
“influence.” It is an ‘influence’ in ita action upon all which 
comes under that influence. But once it has been brought 
into an active condition of influencing, it may be regarded in 
another light, and another descriptive epithet may be em- . 
ployed. Being an ‘influence,’ it is also an ‘attribute. 

T have hitherto been trying to define art, with the help of 
the English version of the Book of Wisdom, but I must note 
that the original Greek, which is with us freely rendered ‘in- 
fluence,’ is déppoia, or a ‘flowing from” more literally. 
‘This gives us a farther idea of an emanation from some higher 
power, emanatio, in the Vulgate version, It is emanation in 
reference to the originating power, and influence in reference 
to all upon which it flows. 

I have now reached the point to which I want to lead 
you. I despair within my short limits of being able to pre- 
sent a rigorous proof of my position. But I hope to give 
you a few examples tending to show that when the artist, 
forgetting himself, but respecting his art as a healthy attri- 
bute, uses it as an emanation from on high, and an influence 
of truth, then it is strong. When he worships himself, 
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‘There ie a palpable reason, on which I shall insist very 
bluntly, for the architects of our generation being even 
more careful than their predecessors in insisting upon a 
rigid observance of the double moralities of itecturnt 
art, the morality of construction, and the morality of com- 
position. The civil engineers, a noble profession within its 
own limite, have cote into the field as fierce competitors. 
‘The relations of architect and of engineer is 4 wide and 
difficult question, and one which it is absolutely impossible 
for me to touch in the few minutes still at my disposal. But 
1 must say that if our architects desire to hold their righteous 
own against the competition of the engineeers, they must 
buckle to with all their might to master every detail of 
construction, even in portions of the building which never 
can be exposed to view, to master thoroughly the value as 
to strength and durability of all materials, to be familiae 
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with all the laws of thrust and resistance, and to wield with 
an unerring judgment all the principles of sanitary science. 
The engineers, on the other hand, if they go afield where 
architects used to be credited with an honourable monopoly, 
must condescend to those principles of composition, of 
dignity in masses, of grace in details, which are the features. 
which make a building delightful to an unscientific eye. 
The Thames Embankment is a gigantic and magnificent 
work, but would it have been worse if the artist’s hand 
had been more visible in the details, and particularly in the 
parapet ? 

Talking in this connection, I must say that in my opinion 
a more severe blow was dealt to the credit of Gothic archi- 
tects by the discovery that, with all the pains which the 
chief of Gothic artists had taken to prove how gracefully he 
could dance in the fetters of that alien style which official 
prejudice had forced upon him, he had yet shown himeelf 
20 strangely unappreciative of the responsibility which rests 
on every architect to master, and so bestow his personal care 
upon the sanitation of his building, than had been dealt by 
the apparent readiness with which he assumed those fetters ; 
for an ill-drained building produced by an able inan must 
be weak, lamentably weak, in the trappings of whatever style 
it may be garnished. 

It was in fact, as far as he could make it so, the proclama- 
tion that true art is not inseparable from true utility, that its 
influence may fail at the moment when life and death are 
at stake, in the refusal to make its presence known where it 
cannot court the passing applause of men—for sewers are 
generally unknown, and where they are known, they are in 
their nature noisome. Therefore, the architect who works for 
trath and not for applause, is bound to see that he does not 
purchase an outside artistic triumph, by playing with those 
isgues of disease and death which follow on the neglect of 
nature’s sanitary laws. Here you see is a fresh test of weak- 
ness in art. 

Ihave, as you will observe, endeavoured to exhibit the 
strength and the weakness of art in strongly contrasted and 
very different aspects, the aspect, namely, of painting and 
that of architecture, and I have made little attempt to con- 
nect the two presentments of my subject. The mutual 
dependence of arts upon artsas they make up the grand 
singular art, would require a volume not an essay to discuss, 
and soI thought the immensity of the subject would be most 
vividly brought before your eyes by taking the connection 
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for granted, and exhibiting isolated examples, although my 
treatment of the subject has led me from Fra Angelico to 
the drainage of the public offices. You may now, however, 
reasonably ask me whether I esteem it easier to make for 
strength, and eschew weakness in such a form of artas paint- 
ing where the difficulties are mainly moral, or in such as 
architecture, where they are also material. I am afraid 
my answer might be a rather ambiguous one, for I cannot 
get more near to a definite conclusion than by saying that it 
greatly depends on the temperament of the artist. Just as 
in the moral and intellectual character one man’s strength 
is another man’s weakness, so is it in the artistic life. 

It is now time to draw to a close, and to thank you for 
your patient attention. I have been much guided in my 
choice of subject, by reflecting that I am addressing not 
an Art Congress, but the art department of a Social Science 
Meeting. Social Science, as I read the term, is the science 
of social life, that science which, not in opposition to revela- 
tion, but.as its handmaid and representative, labours to build 
up the human family in order, peace and prosperity, as an 
elect and noble commonwealth. So I asked myself if I 
could find a point of contact between Social Science and 
Art, and I trust that I have found it in the strength and 
the weakness of art. 
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to be failures. If an existing system be defective, and Par- 
liament, after due inquiry, resolves on a better one, no loop- 
hole should be allowed whereby the obstinate and the 
ignorant—those who will not or cannot learn, or who rely 
wholly on unsound or interested advice—may reject the 
better and adhere to the worse system. Parliament in 1870 
passed the Elementary Education Act, and afterwards 
found that many thousands of parents would not send their 
children to any school ; and it was found necessary to pass a 
more stringent Act, requiring that every child shall be edu- 
cated. Without multiplying instances, it is enough to say that 
Parliament ought in all such cases to speak decisively, and 
not allow its remedial measures to be ignored or rejected by 
those for whose advantage they have been framed. Fancy, 
if you can, the consequences to public health and to public 
safety if this wretched system of optional legislation were 
ly to prevail. 

‘This will be the fitting time to notice the measures which 
have been, under unfavourable conditions aud with no con- 
siderable results, introduced in England and Ireland. Lord 
‘Westbury’s Act of 1862 set up in London a land registry- 
office, resort to which was optional, and from which the owner 
might at any time withdraw his property. It was a still 
more serious defect that owners were permitted to execute 
deeds of any kind in any form, and the office was bound to 
receive and note them; and so it followed that the registry 
was liable to be encumbered with instruments which no 
public officer could be expected to study and construe 
without great obstruction to business. The register book 
again, instead of bringing together on one folio as under the 
“Torrens system’ all the entries relating to the same property, 
was a threefold registry, involving the danger of cross- 
references. There was the full description of the land in one 
place, the particulars of ownership in another, the incum- 
brances, &c., in a third. The absence of simplicity deprived 
this registry of all likeness to the simple and effective system 
so long in force with regard to all the Government and 
Railway Stocks. 

Lord Westbury’s Land Registry was fully inquired into 
by a Royal Commission in 1868, and certain improvements 
were recommended. Perhaps the most important of these was 
thé development of a second or alternative register without 
indefeasibility of title, on which inferior register the titles 
entered inexpensively and on a primd facie view would, year 
by year, be improving, under the influence of quiet possession 
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6001. to a Mr. K., in order to save time he acted on a ‘com- 
mon search,’ whereby a former mortgage being overlooked, 
the money was wholly lost. My informant added that he had 
refunded the amount to the mortgagee, feeling himself to be 
really liable for the awkward consequences of taking a not 
unusualshortcut. Ifyou are in a hurry you must ran a serious 
risk, in short; and there i is no safety without the searching 
Sng an array of ponderous and dusty volumes, and the 
examination of all that the search brings to light. 

For Ireland an Optional Act for registering or recording 

titles limited to lands granted by the Estates Court' was 

in 1865 ; and being introduced by Lord Westbury it 
was inevitable that it should embody many of the defects of 
his own measure of 1862. It was unfortunate that a more 
simple and comprehensive record was not set up, instead of 
one which may be complicated, and is always optional. It 
was also unfortunate for the public that the Act has not been 
amended, and applied to all the parliamentary titles, and 
especially to purchases of their farms by tenants. ‘This might 
easily have been done when Government resolved on a plan 
for enabling tenants to become ‘their own landlords’ with 
the aid of advances from the public purse.? 

The Irish Record of Title, instead of being one of simple 
ownership, has become, to some extent, encumbered with 
the details of family settlements and other deeds, so as to 
render in many cases simplicity of action impossible. 

The number of estates on it, though not amounting toa 
thousand in all, has been enough to show that when the 
ownership is absolute and unqualified, and when the parties 
have the wisdom to make use of short forms of transfer, &c., 
a transaction such as a sale or mortgage may be begun and 
completed within an hour. This was a great advance on 
anything previously witnessed in these islands. In other 
words, where there is nothing to complicate matters, a 
transfer of a piece of land is shown to be as easy as a 
transfer of railway stock. This record of title, though 
comparatively little used, has therefore served the purpose 
which is served by a model machine,} sufficient at least to 

1 ‘The Court showed its appreciation of this Act by at once ordering from HLA. 
Stationery Office 2,000 blank forms of ‘exclusion of the Act,’ which wero freely 
distributed ; and there were other adverse influences which rendered it impossible 
that the Act should work successfully. 

2 T have always thought that th offi obstacles to free tende in Irish land, 
and the omission to provide facilities for purchase, havo had much to do with the 
recent growth of the ‘ Land Question’ to dangerous proportions. 


2 Xt differed from Lord Westhury’s register (therein approximating to the 
Australian) in one important point. "All the entries of every kind relating to the 
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protected by a caveat. Under the new Settled Land Act, I 
presume that the tenant for life would frequently apply to 
be registered as owner, a caveat being entered on behalf of 
the trustees and remainder men. In any case, and whatever 
the beneficial title, it is of the essence of the system of 
effective registration that there should always be on the 
registry the names of persons capable of transferring; and 
if this be done, I am unable to see that entail and settlement 
are serious hindrances in the way of free trade in land. 

I am not arguing in favour of entail and settlement, but 
merely showing that they are not necessarily antagonistic to 
a good system of registration. This should be made clear, 
for there are many, and amongst them Mr. A. Arnold, M.P., 
who are strongly in favour of amendment in our landed 
system, but who are too apt to set down all defects to the 
score of entail and settlement—the merits or demerits of 
which it falls not within my province to discuss. It seems 
to me that most of the evils now ascribed to entail and 
settlement would be found to disappear if all land were made 
capable of easy sale and transfer. ‘This the public has every 
right to demand. If the various shades of law-reformers 
were to agree in putting this demand foremost, a very im- 
portant point would be gained. The cause of registration 
of title suffers because those who object to entail and settle- 
ment will not unite with those who hold that most of their 
mischiefa may be obviated by the introduction of free trade 
in land. 

The case of Scotland stands apart for obvious reasons. 
If the Scottish people are content with their own mode of 
registering assurances, there is no more to be said than 
this—that they will find economy and efficiency better 
secured under the ‘Torrens system.’ There would be nc 
difficulty in superadding this, little extra machinery being 
required beyond a new set of books. 

I may here glance at copyhold property, where we find a 
system of registration of title in force, as it has been for 
many centuries, The steward of the manor keeps the book 
in which transactions are noted, and the mode of transfer 
is interesting when its simplicity and antiquity are alike 
considered. The drawback is that the copyholder has a 
bundle of deeds to take care of, and no purchaser can be 
quite sure that the copyholder on record is absolutely en- 
titled both at law and in equity to the property. Then there 
are the varying customs of manors to consider, and the 
excessive sums demanded in some manors on devolution. Se 
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rate sufficient to cover any additional outlay incurred by 
the authorities for that purpose, and which in the natural 
course of events would be a considerably less sum than that 
now charged by the proprietors of private establishments. 

I would also submit that, before a supposed lunatic can 
be incarcerated, the order for his admission into an asylam 
must have been sanctioned and indorsed by the Lunacy 
Commissioners, and that such indorsement should not be 
made until after an Expert (who should be a physician, and 
not concerned in any private practice whatsoever) had, after 
holding a separate examination, certified as to the person's 
insanity, and confirmed the certificates of the medical 
practitioners, to the effect that the unsoundness of mind of 
the individual was such as required his detention. The 
appointment of such Experts should, it is submitted, be 
vested in the Lord Chancellor, and should not be an annual 
appointment, but an appointment of a permanent character, 
subject only to dismissal by the Lord Chancellor for the time 
being. Occasions may occur in the future when it would be 
to the advantage of the community that the services of eome 
one or more of such officials should be dispensed with. And 
I would also suggest that no medical practitioner should be 
eligible for these appointments unless he had been in actual 
practice for ten years immediately previous to such appoint- 
ment. 

The number of Experts required and the districts to be 
allotted to them would presumably be determined upon by 
the Lunacy Commissioners, and left to their discretion, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Legislature. 

‘A system of granting bonuses to the assistants on the 
number of cures effected (it is assumed that such a plan 
would be inapplicable to the doctors) who are employed in 
the asylums, in order to promote their zeal and activity in 
effecting cures of patients, might be considered. But I 
would suggest that such bonuses should not be handed over 
to the recipients until after the expiration of twelve months 
from the date of the release of the individual confined, and 
should not be payable in the event of the quondam lunatic 
being again confined in a lunatic asylum within twelve 
months from the date of his release. 

In_ conclusion, it is submitted that this question should 
be looked at from a common-sense view for the welfare of the 
public, and not for individual interests, and that every effort 
should be made to alter a law which opens a wide door for 
abuse by the facility of the proceedings under it, whereby 
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the children, and deposing the mother from her natural 
position as the centre of the family and the home. In con- 
clusion, it was maintained that of all our imperfect social 
arrangements none require revision more obviously and 
more imperatively than those which relate to the position of 
the mother in the family; and thoughtfal men and women 
were invited to co-operate in calling upon the Legislature to 
remodel and reform the unnatural, the antiquated, and the 
inequitable laws which now regulate the relations of English 
domestic life. 


A Paper ‘On the Infants Bill’ was contributed by Mrs. 
WotstennoLmMe Eumy, and in her absence was read by Mr. 
Elmy. The author assumed the following theses :—(1) That 
the duties of parents are, though diverse, co-equal, and 
their fulfilment by both parents essential to the well-being 
of the child and the social progress of the community ; (2) 
that these co-equal duties involve co-equal rights, and that 
the fanction of law in regard to the family should be limited 
to the declaration and maintenance of these rights, and of 
their obligations in the best interests of the children them- 
selves and for the protection of the community at large; (3) 
that deliberate and persistent neglect of parental duties by 
either parent justly involves the forfeiture of parental rights, 
whilst such rights lapse of necessity by the death of the 
parent, or in the case of manifest and irretrievable inca- 
pacity for the performance of parental duty ; (4) that in the 
event of vital disagreements between parents, involving an 
appeal to the law, as to the disposal of their children, the 
sole determining consideration for the guidance of the 
courts should be the welfare of the child or children, 
although the conduct of either or both parents may, and 
sometimes must be, an element in deciding how best to 
secure that welfare; (5) that the child, especially when of 
age to earn, or when actually earning its own living, should 
have a power of appeal, and a right to protection against 
the greed or brutality of its parents; (6) that, whatever the 
law as to parental rights and duties, its obligations should 
be equally binding upon, and its benefits equally accessible 
to, all classes of the community ; (7) that subject to these 
considerations it is contrary to natural justice, and to the 
dictates of the largest expediency, that the State should 
usurp parental functions or interfere with the due perform- 
ance of parental duty; (8) that the notion of right of 


4 This paper has been issued in pamphlet form. Manchester: A. Ireland & Co. 
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property in children, whether vested in parents or inthe State, 
is contrary to reason, justice, and humanity. The paper, 
giving a brief history of the Infants Bill, 1884, tested. by 
reference to the above-named principles its merits or 
demerits, and based upon the analysis a limited series of 
suggestions for its improvement when again brought before 
Parliament in the coming session. 
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Address 


Pa 
JOHN STRATFORD DUGDALE, Q.C,, 


‘RECORDER OF BIRMINGHAM, CHAIRMAN OF THE SECTION. 


‘HEN I was requested, by the Council of this Association, 

to act as Chairman of the Repression of Crime Section 

at the present meeting, it was not without a good deal of 
consideration, and with some reluctance and very con- 
siderable misgivings, that I determined to undertake the 
duty. Ihave never before attended a meeting of this, or any 
kindred association; I have not been accustomed to deliver 
addresses, whether written or verbal, on social subjects, such 
as are, and will, for the next few days, be under discussion, 
before distinguished, learned, and critical audiences; I do 
not profess to be socially scientific; but as twenty-two years 
of my life have been passed, I hope not altogether blindly, in 
the active practice of a profession, which has afforded me 
many opportunities of observing the course of criminal jus- 
tice in this country, and as I have had a somewhat large and 
varied judicial experience in such matters, for nearly seven 
years as Recorder of this town, I thought it would be wrong 
to hold aloof, and therefore I must ask your kind indulgence 
to supplement my imperfections, and to bear with me for a 
short time, whilst I make a few general remarks, and per- 
haps add one or two suggestions, which occur to me as useful 
or important for public consideration. I am rather inclined 
to find fault with our very name; we are the ‘ Repression of 
Crime Section,’ and I lay stress on the word ‘Repression ’ ; 
it seems to signify the crushing out of crime by force 
or restraint, the detection and apprehension, the trial, the 
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I cannot too strongly urge the paramount importance of 
this true and complete education, as a factor in the prevention 
of crime; it should commence from youth, and be a daily 
work, and it is most required in those cases where there is 
little or no parental supervision, and little or no opportunity 
of home training. It is a sad thing to reflect that there are 
eases, throughout England, where School Boards afford little 
or no moral or religious teaching, dealing as they do with the 
class of children, amongst others, who are most in want of it, 
and who, if uncared for, would undoubtedly recruit the ranks 
of crime. A very heavy responsibility rests upon their 
shoulders, for although it was at one time supposed by some, 
that even a mere literary education would have the effect of 
diminishing crime, this is now more than doubtful, and the 
commissioners of prisons tell us in their report that experience 
has shown that its effect in reducing crime does not correspond 
to the hopes entertained in past years. They further state 
their opinion with regard to persons in prison, that ‘the 
moral education and training of prisoners, by enforcing in- 
dustry, subordination, self-control, regularity, cleanliness, &c., 
with religious teaching and admonition, will be proved to be 
the most potent reformatory influence that can be applied.” 
With this I cordially concur, and every word of it will apply 
to prevention equally with reformation. 

Tam unwilling, any longer, to trespass upon your time; 
Iam afraid that my remarks have been rather more crude 
and discursive than could have been desired; but as I com- 
menced by asking your indulgence, so I will now end by 
soliciting your pardon for the rather long address which I 
have inflicted upon you. 


PRISON LABOUR. 


Can our Prisons be rendered, in a considerable degree, self-eup- 
porting, and, if 0, by what means, without a sacrifice of 
their discipline and deterrent effect? By GErougr JACOB 
Houyoaxe. 


T is not discoverable why the Committee of this Section 
I should have done me the honour of requesting me to 
reed a paper upon this subject, unless the fact of my having 
been imprisoned myself was supposed by them to be a quali- 
fication for the task. If so, it is the only pleasant distinction 
my imprisonment has ever conferred upon me. Tt seems, and 
is, a scandal of administration in a practical people like the 
English, that criminals should be unproductive. To main- 
tain a body of persons who are under absolute vontrol—who 
have no claim to tenderness; who have come, by their own 
acts, under the despotism of detention—and not make them 
contribute to their own support, is idiocy of management. It 
is all owing to the fathomless incapacity of shopkeepers and 
trades-unionists to comprehend their own interests. 

The tradesman foolishly fears that he will be undersold by 
the products of gaols, and so he pays extra taxes to further 
support in idleness the thief who has already robbed him. 
If the thieves remain honest and work, the produce of their 
hands would much more stock the market and tend to under- 
sell the tradesman. The tradesman therefore gains by prison 
labour, and he escapes so far needless taxation. Besides, 
prison produce need be sold only at market prices, as work~ 
men’s Co-operative Stores sell their commodities, which 
tends to raise the prices of shopkeepers’ goods. Governors of 
prisons will never equal trained employers in business suc- 
cess. But what people forget is that the State is not required 
to make « fortune, but to avoid a loss. 

The trades-unionist in his turn argues that if scoundrels 
work they will reduce the demand for honest labour. But if 
the scoundrels were upright men it is obvious that they would 
all be in the Jabour-market, competing still more sharply 
with workmen for places. Upon this Unionist theory honest 
workmen should be urged to join the criminal class, in order 
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do what is advocated in this paper, and failures, from causes 
worth studying, have occurred. But let no man be thereby 
discouraged. Any experiment has a doubtful chance of 
success where one half of those who attempt it believe it 
cannot succeed, and the other half think it ought not, and 
hope it will not. 

This is all I have to say. I make my paper purposely 
brief, for I regard a long paper as a criminal appropriation 
of the time, patience, and attention of the hearer, which 
ought to be dealt with by a stipendiary chairman of the 
section, or by the local magistrates, as a form of philosophi- 
cal petty larceny. Since any man can be foolish in a minute, 
it is hard if the reader cannot be suggestive or instructive in 
fifteen; and if he fails in that period, the less time he takes 
up the better. 


On the Same. 


By Alderman Henry Manton, J.P., Chairman of the Visiting 
Justices Committee, Birmingham. 


we I consented to write a paper for the Association 
I chose the Repression of Crime, a subject much more 
in harmony with the thoughts, feelings, and reflections my 
long acquaintance with prison life and observation of erim- 
inals had called forth, and of far greater importance in its 
social, moral, and financial bearing, but I was informed that 
that subject was already appropriated, and I was requested 
to write on the topic my paper embraces. Feeling it to be 
an honour to be invited by so justly distinguished an Associ- 
ation, I complied with the request. I think it right to state 
that what I have written is the result of local experience 
and observation. 
The question is one of great importance, but by no means 
a novel one. It has engaged the earnest attention of specu- 
lative and practical minds, and many experiments have been 
tried, and yet the difficulty remains, still demanding a 
thorough investigation from the philanthropist and social 
economist; and whoever, by inventive genius or by perse- 
vering and practical experience, aids in bringing the question 
to favourable solution, must prove a benefactor to his 
country. 
I think, prior to discussing the question, it is essential we 
should understand what is meant by ‘self-supporting ’— 
whether we are to limit the meaning to what is required for 
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Through the courtesy of Captain Tinklar, I have obtained 
the following schedule of the value of prison labour. Actual 
profits :— 

a. 
Grinding corn 8 per day. 
Mat-making . . . 6 
Stone-breaking . . 
Tailors and shoemakers 
kum . S . 


oHooos 
on 
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Estimated value of work done for prison :— 
Shoemaking and tailoring 
Carpentering, &c. . F 4 2 
Bricklaying, smiths, and gasfitters 
Painters . . . * 7 
Stokers . . . . 
Cooks . 

Labourers . . . 
Cleaners and nurses... 
Knitting : 
Washing 
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The important question then remains is, what trades or 
employments can be introduced which shall render prison 
labour more productive? I think that.as the Government, by 
the Prisons Acts of 1877, took possession of the whole of the 
prisons of the kingdom, and assumed absolute control over 
them, we have a very strong claim for their thorough co- 
operation and efficient help in securing the much-desired 
object. 

at will be seen by the schedule named that tailoring, 
shoemaking, and knitting rank among the most profitable 
branches of labour. Surely the supposition cannot be un- 
reasonable, that the great bulk of clothing for the army, 
for the navy, and also for the police, towards which the 
Government contribute one-half, may be supplied by prison 
labour, especially by long-service prisons. 
firmly believe that if an impartial consideration were 
given to the suggestion, and men of practical experience were 
invited to give their aid, the success would be certain. 

T have entertained for many years an opinion that the 
cultivation of the soil might with great advantage be resorted 
to, supplying labour as it would for persons of most ordinary 
ability. 
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‘ought to be allowed to bring their local knowledge and experience to 
bear upon the choice of prison occupation, and he trusted that the 
Home Office would turn its attention to carrying out this improve- 
ment. 

‘The Prestvent of the Association (the Right Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre, 
M.P.) feared that Mr. Holyoake had hardly: appretiaiad what had already 
been done by the prison authorities in the direction he aimed at. A 
perusal of the recent Report of the Commissioners of convict prisons and 
the Commissioners of ordinary prisons revealed the fact that the value 
of the labour effected by prisoners amounted to a very considerable sam 
of money. The total annual cost of the two classes of prisons was 
750,0001., and the value of the labour performed by the prisoners— 
irrespective of their ordinary prison work, the labour which could be 
classed as profitable—was not less than 300,000/. Personally, how- 
ever, he considered that estimate asa little too high. The two clames 
of prisoners came under very different considerations. In the case of 
convict prisons the inmates were under sentences for very long periods, 
and therefore the work suitable for them was of a totally different 
character from what was suitable for ordinary prisoners. Some very con- 
siderable works, notably at Chatham, Portland, and Portsmouth, had 
been effected by means of convict labour. While Secretary to the 
‘Admiralty he had occasion to inquire into the question whether some 
additional works required by the Government should be constructed 
by convicts or not, and, as one result of his inquiries, he came to the 
conclusion that, however advantageous it might be to the prisoners 
themselves, convict labour was not really profitable to the country. It 
was of a very expensive character, for it required greater plant, an 
enormous amount of supervision, and the hours of labour were shorter 
than in the case of ordinary labour. Moreover, it was impossible to 
make a man imprisoned for a very long period really work hard, and 
certainly not more than two-thirds (or even one-half) of the work of an 
ordinary labourer could be got out of him. At the same time it was a 
matter of the greatest importance to keep convict prisoners at work, 
even though there was considerable doubt whether their labour could 
be effectively and profitably employed. With regard to prisoners 
confined for short periods the question was of a totally different 
character; and, as Mr. Hastings had pointed out, it was impossible to put 
such prisoners to effective work. One of the suggestions made by Mr. 
Holyoake had already been adopted by the Prison Commissioners, 
namely, an inducement was given to prisoners to work to an individual 
profit. They were allowed to earn small sums, which were put to their 
credit, so that when they came out of prison they might have eome- 
thing wherewith to start life afresh. But the work carried on in such 
prisons must necessarily be of a very simple character, for the carrying 
‘on of important trades was an impossibility. ‘The general idea of the 
Prison Commissioners had been to provide simple work for prisons to 
which the labour could be applied of those who were serving short 
terms of imprisonment, and which at the same time could be rendered. 
fairly profitable. A short time ago he found that the beating of carpets 
for the Government offices cost a considerable sum of money, and, by 
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only persons under illusions, Alderman Manton, with his great 
experience, had not argued this question unless there was K aed need tc 
do it, Mr. Hastings’ evidence as to Worcester showed Govern- 
ment itself might be registered under the title of ‘ Infallibility, Limited.’ 

‘Alderman Manton regretted that the shopkeeping community should 
be so strongly opposed to the productiveness of prison labour. 

The Cuatnuax (Mr. J. S. Dugdale, Q.C.) considered Mr. Holy. 
oake's paper most logical and convincing. If there were any trader 
unionists or others who objected to the principle of prisons being made 
self-supporting, they could not do better than read Mr. Holyoake's 

yper, for it would certainly convince them. .A great deal had ben 
seme ja the direction, of making prisons self-supporting, and ke hoped 
the Prison Commissioners were not setting themselves to upeet any 
good effects which had resulted therefrom. If they were too strict in 
enforcing a rigid uniformity they might do mischief in many places 
He agreed with Mr. Hastings that the nature of the ‘occupations in 
each particular prison ought to be left to the visiting justices to deal 
with. If not left to them, then the Home Secretary ought to pay great 
attention to the recommendations which they forwarded. If prisons 
were to be made self-eupporting, it was impossible to employ one rule 
all over the country. There must be different prices, different rules, 
different trades, and different industries, according to circumstances, 
and it was impossible to get better advice upon such subjects than 
that which the visiting justices were able to offer. 


SCHOOLS OF DISCIPLINE. 


Should Schools of Discipline be established for the Correction of 
Juvenile Offenders, and their Detention for short Periods? 
By Aurrep Hitt, J.P. 


HAVE been requested by the Council of the Association 

to write a paper on Industrial Schools; but as I notlong 
ago put forth my views on this subject in the Contemporary 
Review, I will now confine myself to some questions arising 
out of the evidence given before the recent Commission on 
Industrial Schools and Reformatories. 

‘The Commission was appointed in consequence of charges 
made against a large Industrial School in London, which had 
occasioned a fear in the minds of a portion of the public 
that these institutions were generally in an unsatisfactory 
state; but it is gratifying to find tbat the inquiry, while 
calling attention to several important matters which require 
amendment, results in making manifest to the Commissioners 
—and I believe to all who read the evidence—that the 
Industrial Schools and Reformatories have, on the whole, 
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which ravaged India some thirty years ago, and paid a 
tribute to the admirable work of the late General Sir W. 
Sleeman in organising the executive machinery of the de- 
partment. His own duty consisted in trying the cases 
committed to the Réjpitana Agency Court. He touched 
on the evidence revealing the existence of a class of 
offenders who were born or bred to murder and gang- 
robbery as a profession, sentences of exceptional severity 
being passed to strengthen the hands of the executive 
officers. The confirmation of Government was obtained by 
plainly avowing the principle on which, for the protection 
of the law-abiding population, exceptional procedure had 
seemed demanded. The authority of Warren Hastings was 
cited in support. The extinction of thuggee and dacoitee 
throughout India was the best justification of the measures 
then taken, and the best answer to cavillers against excep- 
tional severity in dealing with exceptional crime. The com- 
mutation of the original penalty of death for burglary to 
penal servitude having been found to result in an exacerba- 
tion of the crime, it would seem the duty of Government, as 
[rears of the public peace, to take measures accordingly. 

le prged the Congress to prefer an appeal to Government, 
backed as it would be by the united public voice of the 
country, for an amendment of the criminal law in the direc- 
tion indicated. 
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living ’ from Herbert Spencer’s definition, and say that, ‘To 
prepare us for examination is the fanction which education 
has to discharge, and the only rational mode of judging of 
an educational course is to judge in what degree it dis. 
charges such function.’ I do not wish at present to contend 
that preparation for examination is not also preparation for 
“complete living,’ but merely to point out that, if the two 
modes of describing the function which education has to 
discharge are not co-extensive, then it is the narrower 
mode that we have adopted as the basis of our English 
systems. 

I take it that ‘processes’ are merely the means, the 
steps, or stages by which the ‘ results’ desired are attained ; 
that the ‘process’ is good when it leads to the ‘result’ 
certainly, completely, and expeditiously; bad when it is 
uncertain, defective, or slow in arriving at ita goal. Thus 
there is no very strong antithesis between processes and 
results; given the latter, the former are determinate. 

If we consider the manner in which the practice of test- 
ing by results is actually carried out in our schools, we at 
once observe that final results at the end of the school 
career are not the only demand; the knowledge of the pupil 
is tested at frequent intervals—say once a year—throughout 
the whole period of his formal education. We test not by 
a single result, but by a more or less carefully graduated 
series of results. Now it is clear that there is room for 
error in the determination of the terms of the series. Given 
the first term—zero, say—and the final term, success in some 
fairly complete and searching examinations, we have to 
insert a given number of means between them. 

I venture to think that this phase of the educational 
problem has not received anything like the attention which 
its importance and its intrinsic difficulty alike demand. Its 
existence has at last, Iam glad to say, been recognised in 
the arrangements of the standards of the code for elemen- 
tary education, and an honest attempt has been made to 
choose the subjects of the lower standards, so that they may 
be stepping-stones instead of obstacles in the course. Pro- 
bably much still remains to be done, and it is to be hoped 
that the problem of the production of results in elementary 
instruction will continue to receive the careful consideration 
of skilled educationists. 

In secondary education the problem has been little con- 
sidered, if not altogether ignored. It will be useful to 
mention one or two examples of this neglect. The higher 
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And doubtless there may be found many cases in all 
professions and trades where individuals have become sufferers 
ecause the pressure has become too heavy ; but if we must 
stand still because we see such cases, the work of the world 
would soon itself come to a standstill. 

Then, with regard to the children and the way they are 
affected by this pressure. In the earlier stages of the agita- 
tion it almost appeared as if the objectors had a good case. 
But what now, when time has elapsed for careful investiga- 
tion to be made? A town near my home (Bradford) was one 
of the first to feel the charge of overpressure in a serious 
manner. There a considerable number of the medical pro- 
fession joined in a memorial to the School Board, alleging 
overpressure, and condemning more particularly home lessons. 
After careful investigation, in which the medical gentlemen 
were invited to give their knowledge and opinion, the com- 
mittee charged with the matter reported to the Board that 
in the Bradford district, with the exception of the cases of a 
Sw dellerte children, no children had suffered from over- 
work, 

In Leeds a similar inquiry has been carefully carried out, 
with a very similar result to that in Bradford ; and although 
some of the leading members of the medical profession there 
seemed to hold strong opinions on the question, the whole 
investigation apparently confirmed the Leeds Board in the 
course of policy they had pursued. 

In connection with the question of results versus methods, 
one clause of the report presented by the Leeds Committee 
of Inquiry is certainly striking :— 

‘The present system of individual examination of the 
children is the only guarantee of really effective instruction 
of the whole of the children and of their yearly progress from 
standard to standard. Apart from such individual examina- 
tion, the children may be examined in classes, the precocions 
may answer for the dull, and children may remain in the 
same class for years without the least guarantee of progress, 
as, in fact, is well known to have been the case in a certain 
class of schools where this method of examination has ob- 
tained. Further, the moderate measure of the standards 
need not interfere with the more rapid progress of brighter 
children, as two standards may be covered any year, though 
without bringing any increase of grant.’ 

I should also like to refer to the written opinion of Dr. 
Garrett Anderson on the subject, though perhaps her letter 
to the ‘Times’ deals more with middle-class than elementary 
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of teachers that we must look for universally good methods of teach- 
ing. 

The Rev. Dr. Crosskey (Birmingham School Board) said, with 
regard to the practical question raised by the second paper as to the 
work done in elementary echools and the payment by results, be sym- 
pathised generally with Mr. Levett and Mr. Sonnenschein. Bat he 
Presumed it was not suggested that they were to do away entirely with 
personal examinations in public elementary schools. OF course it 
‘must be acknowledged that in all echools the first thing to be aimed at 
was the proper education of the children, and the amount of grant 
earned. ‘The method of distributing the public money in this 
country was unbappily not altogether an educational question; there 
were enormous vested ecclesiastical interests involved. A con- 
stant pressure was necessary to check the tendency of some of the 
largest and most influential bodies in the country to strive after 
public money in order to save private subscriptions and to support 
their sectarian schools from the public funds; and if payment by 
examination were entirely abolished, the result would be a Dwering of 
the standard of education, together with a larger grant of money. They 
were bound to see that schools were not supported with public money 
apart from educational results. The evils which Mr. Sonnenschein 
dwelt upon could be largely remedied. Why always attempt to gain 
money by forcing passes? The ratepayers ought to be glad to pay 
sufficient sums of money to prevent cramming. ‘The great object of 
some people was to get the maximum number of passes, and to secure 
the largest possible grant. Managers ought not to allow their schools 
to be institutions for grinding money out of the public funds, but 
their one great purpose should be to train the children, Until there 
was an educational conscience throughout the country, they might talk 
in v The reform in these matters must begin with the school 
boards and managers, and then in due course, through the Government, 
the grants would be determined by the generally excellent condition of 
a school, rather than by a precise percontage of passes. 

Professor E. Arser (Mason College, Birmingham) observed, with re- 
gard to examinations in secondary schools, that he had been lately brought 
into contact with the English papers of the Higher Cambridge local 
examinations, and all he could say was, that those examinations were a 
misfortune to the country. Young children were asked questions in 
English literature and other branches of English, which he could hardly 
answer himself. The University of Cambridge had no professor of 
English literature, and no regular teacher of the English language; and 
the application of English studies to the educatioa of children, in 
his judgment, these papers were of that description that he could only 
raise his humble protest against them. 

Mr. R. Greenwoon (Southwark) said the question to be considered 
was whether, under the present system, as much was being done for 
the real education of children in elementary schools as might be done. 
‘Whatever change was made they must have examinations. Now ex- 
aminations were first instituted to discover how pupils were taught, 
but were now used to see how much information pupils had picked up, 
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labourers during the short and frequently interrupted period 
of their attendance at an elementary school.’ 

The Rev. W. Warburton (Report 1858-9, p. 112) says:— 
«The general level [of elementary education] is rising, though 
there are here and there discouraging circumstances to be en- 
countered ; and among these perhaps the principal is the early 
removal of the children from school, owing to the gross in- 
difference of the parents. . . . Within the schools themselves 
one observes pretty generally unmistakable symptoms that the 
new system of instruction, of which the aim is not eo much 
to impart information as to awaken intelligence and cultivate 
the moral nature of the children, is beginning to tell on their 
ability to grapple with simple questions put in unfamiliar 
forms, in the clearness and definiteness of their conceptions, 
in more cheerful obedience, and greater candour, honesty, and 
love of work.’ 

J. D. Morrell, Esq. (Report 1858-9, p. 142), says:—< It ia 
not uncommon to find at least three-fourths of the children 
in our northern primary schools reading books of generab 
information with very decided fluency ; but it is by no means 
80 common to find even the highest class reading with muck 
delicacy of expression. A certain rough, and not ineffective, 
power of emphasis has been everywhere secured.’ 

The Rev. F. Watkine (Report 1858-9, p. 43) says:—‘ Has 
it [the educational system] been sufficiently practical? and 
ubove all things, has it aimed to fit children for their work 
in life—for that position which must be the lot of the 
million, and not for that high career which may be reached, 
and in a free country like ours is reached, by one in a 
thousand?’ (P. 44): ‘I am continually informed by clergy- 
men and other managers of schools that they observe great 
improvement in the conduct of school children; that they 
are more civil and docile, less coarse in language, less addicted 
to wanton mischief, less cruel to and careless of other animals 
than they were a few years ago in the same locality.’ 

Such’ then being the reports of four of our principal and 
most experienced inspectors, and which cannot but be con- 
sidered on the whole to be favourable to the verdict that 
twenty-five years ago the kind of education given to the 
youth of the lower classes of England was good and sound, 
may we not, from the vastly increased proportion of adult 
teachers now employed in our schools—many of them, nay, 
most of them by far, children in those very schools favourably 
reported on at the above date {1858]—gather that the 
nature of the elementary education now given in our National 
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‘standard work,’ but wherein also the ascertaining and asseas- 
ing at its true value the improvement of the intellectual capa- 
cities of the children shall find a place : albeit the very im- 
portant part—that of the religious education of the children 
in any proper sense of the term—is still left out in the cold. 

H. E. Burrows, Esq. (Report, 1882-3, p. 272), says:—* Al- 
though among the pupil-teachers I observe several cases of 
remarkably rapid development of practical skill, I cannot 

highly of their attainments. It is becoming more diffi- 
eult every year to find suitable candidates, or to persuade the 
wore intelligent scholars to consent even to a short appren- 
ticeship, in these days when freedom from restraint is coveted 
more than material prosperity.’ 

H. W. Claughton, Esq. (Report, 1882-3, p. 290), says:— 
«The work of the pupil-teachers is certainly better than in 
former years; bat I should like to see more attention given 
to their instruction in the art of ing.” 

Hi. W. G. Markham, Eeq. (Report, 1882-3, p. 392), says :— 
<The weakest point in our educational system seems to be 
the pupil-teacher. The long hours in school exhaust many 
a bright and studious boy or girl; if he throws vigour into 
his teaching, his own studies suffer; if he devotes himself to 
study, he has little energy left for managing unraly children.’ 

The Rev. H. Sandjord (Report, 1832-8, p. 454), says :— 
«The pupil-teachers continue to do well in the schools of the 
district. I think what is wanted is more time for systematic 
study, and that young teachers should not have to begin 
their lessons when they are fatigued with teaching; and 
that, if possible, better candidates should be presented in the 
first instance, that they may have the advantage of a good 
start. If teachers work weil and bard during school-hours, 
the time is long enough for any of them.’ 

J. H. Wylie, Esq. (Report, 1882-3, p. 489), says:—‘ The 
work of the pupil-teachers shows good progress, in correspon- 
dence with that of the elementary work of the school. Candi- 
dates come up for apprenticeship much better prepared tham 
formerly, and the work of each year shows an advance which 

im every way satisfactory.’ 

‘From these Reports of Her Majesty’s Inspectors we gather— 

sthough there are features in the pupil-teacher system, — 

a as the inferior class that often present themselves as = 

wdlidates, the exhausting nature of their work (intensified — 

the present moment by the foolish rivalry for high per- - 
tages), which interferes with progress in their own studies, 
we., yet that on the whole it is a system for the successful 
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perhaps, all things considered, as they could be receiving in 
any institution, public or private, in the country.’ 

To sum up then. The just requirements of the country 
for well-trained teachers in elementary schools have met 
with a good response in the pupil-teacher system, and with 
the provision of the training-colleges, especially when we 
consider how other agencies besides those of the Church of 
England educational societiex are waking up to s more 
thorough sense of the responsibilities cast on them to provide 
teachers for the schools they severally affect, whether de- 
nominational or non-denominational. 

‘The system of nine years’ training of teachers—jfive as 
pupil-teachers, two at the training-college, and two under 
probation—has deservedly excited the admiration of educa- 
tionists in other countries, and must lead, if faithfully and 
wisely carried out, to the providing of a body of teachers 
second to none in the world. 

To show that this question is well deserving of the atten- 
tion of so practical and important an association as this, it 
is only necessary to state that in the elementary schools of 
England last year there were— 


8,127,214 scholars in average attendance, 
8,705,888 scholars present at examination. 
with $7,280 certificated teachers. 
» 12,890 assistant —,, 
x» 8,157 certified acting teachers. 
»  _3987 provisionally certificated teachers. 
3» 26,428 pupil-teachers, 





Total 88,242 recognised teachers. 

The cost of the grants to schools alone was 2,522,541, 
and the training-colleges in 1882 cost the Government 
110.1821. out of a total expenditure by the college authorities 
of 158,3082, 








DISCUSSION, 


‘The Rev. Dr. Crossket (Member of the Birmingham School Boarci 
said he was obliged to object to almost every point in Mr. Gibb's pape = 
‘The national provision which now existed for training teachers of thm=— 
public elementary schools was utterly inefficient. It needed to be revisor 
in every direction. They would never have a national system of educa— 

rly administered without the most vital and complete change= 
‘at system. As regarded training-colleges ecclesiastical test== 
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Parochial Charities Act (46 & 47 Vict. c. 86) was passed in 1883, 
under which two additional members, specially charged with 
carrying out its provisions, have been added to the Board 
of Charity Commissioners. Their investigations will em- 
brace charities of all kinds, and the aggregate of these, either 
in London or elsewhere, is still very imperfectly known. 

§ 11. A general statement of the growth of Charitable 
Endowments will be of interest, especially as some of them 
are, and may be yet more fully, in association with the pro- 
gress of National Education. 

From an early period the Commissioners have kept a 
register of ‘ Unreported Charities,’ either newly created or 
not included in any previous returns. An extended general 
Digest of all Charities in England and Wales was published 
in their Report for 1876, giving the total number as 36,000, 
with an income of— 


From 524,000 acres of land, and including rent 
charges, dc. =. we ss 1,558,000 
From Government stock and other personalty 
of a principal value of nearly 20,000,000. . 640,000 


Total . + £2,198,000 


The principal objects among which this income is divisible 
are thus given, viz. :— 











2 2 
Eduction 9. ww ee 667,000 
Medical hospitals and dispensaries. 199,000 
Nonconformists ; chapels and ministers 39,000 
Established Church: Clergy andlect 91,000 
Church purposes. =. ~—«_:118,000 
204,000 
For ‘ the Poor :? Apprenticing and ad- 
vancement + eee 88,000 
Almshouses and pensioners . . 552,000 
Distribution among the poor. 383,000 
1,023,000 
Parochial and other public uses. 67,000 
£2,199,000 


Since that period these amounts will bave been very 
materially increased. The last report gives 10,520 distinct 
charities recorded, as against 8,030 in 1876. A very full 
index, arranged so as to harmonise with the reports of the 
Commission of 1818-37, is now in course of preparation. 
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over 50l., which are either expended in a manner injurious 
to the recipients or which are wasted,’ and that there is no 
ground for maintaining this limit imposed by the Act of 
1860, ‘ but that a further step should be taken 

to the Commissioners the powers exercised by the High 
Court of Justice for the control and reform of mischievous 
or wasted charities.’ Speaking in general terms, neither this 
report nor the bills introduced into (but not passed through) 
the Houses of Parliament purport to do much more than 
extend the powers conferred by the Endowed Schools Acts 
to charities generally, with due provision for amending and 
developing schemes already passed as occasion may require 
hereafter. How much education is concerned in rendering 
the administration of the latter thoronghly efficient has 
already been shown. The Commissioners have appended to 
their report of 1881 (xxix.) a memorandum fally setting 
forth their position with regard to the Courts of Equity on 
the one hand, and to trustees and the public on the other, to 
which I would refer. In their last report (xxxi.) they forcibly 
show how large an amount of business now passes 

their office on which they base a proposal for an increase in 
their staff. 

‘The Municipal Corporations Acts of 1882 and 1883 may, 
I trust, do much towards supplying those competent ‘local 
authorities,’ which are the indispensable complement of all 
central Commissions for the necessary supervision, but em- 
z hatically not for the management, of local public affairs. 

‘he latter of these Acts brings many endowments for the 
first time within the scope of the Charitable Trusts Acts. 

§ 15. The danger that the central authority may be over- 
whelmed with details which they are unable either to direct 
or to control is recognised on all sides. In this country, at 
all events, I trust it will be admitted that the function of a 
judicial or quasi-judicial body should be restricted to the 
correction of malversation, or of such recklessness or neglect 
as constitutes almost as grave a dereliction from public duty. 
‘Thus far appropriate penalties can be enforced by law. But 
for zeal, forethought, and energy, for personal sympathy 
with the many varied wants of the country, for all which 
gives life to the tissue of society, we must look to the spon- 
taneous efforts of those whose public spirit impels them to 
undertake local public duties. It is a temptation to many 
struggling with difficulties to think that an effort, small toa 
powerful department, could easily make good the defects 
which oppress them. But extend the purview, and it becomes 
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product of gross ignorance, or from the manner in which examinations 
were conducted, there was no sort of guarantee either for efficiency or 
for the commonest honesty, The head masters were made the 
secretaries of the local centres, and the very same persons who taught 
the boys had the papers in their hands to distribute. In the absence 
of a central authority in the case of this college there was no means of 
securing fairness and efficiency. ‘The question of securing # really 
good national system of examinations was a very difficult one, and one 
to which this Association might well turn their attention. 





The Brain of the School-child. By Francis Wagner, M.D. 


JUBLIC education is presumably undertaken for two pur- 

poses, (1) the benefit of the child, (2) the benefit of the 
public. From both points of view, it is very desirable that 
all the mental and moral faculties of the child should be 
cultivated. Inasmuch as the properties of mind depend to 
avery great extent upon the condition of the brain, it is 
highly desirable that the educationalist should have some 
knowledge as to what kind of a brain he has to educate, and 
that he should know something of its various properties and 
fanctions, not only its intellectual manifestation ; such know- 
ledge may enable him to preserve the balance of the powers 
of the brain as it develops. 

It will be granted that the educational processes should 
be adapted to the children, and it must be admitted that the 
average educational processes must be adapted to the average 
child. Are the average methods of education adapted to all 
children? A while ago it was found out that the deaf and 
the blind could not be taught in ordinary schoolrooms ; these 
are now in part provided for by smull special classes. I 
desire to draw attention to another class—the nervous, irri- 
table children; children who are irregular in attendance on 
account of headaches, recurrent chorea, occasional fits; 
habitual truants whose brain defect can be proven; the child 
so dull that it remains among the infants and learns nothing. 
As a hospital physician I meet with many such children, 
though doubtless they are but a small percentage of the 
school population, and from what I see I think these are 
practically not educated. 

Is this to the public advantage? Why are the deaf and 
the blind educated? A part of the reason is that they may 
not become paupers. Why are the children of slight brain 
defect uneducated—children tending to become passionate, 
to pick up bad habits and practise them, tending to crimi- 
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Neglect in these matters does lead to unintentional 
cruelty to children, and to what I think more important, 
to the educational neglect of wrong-brained children. The 
teachers do not want to neglect them; such neglect is due 
to ignorance, for which the managers are responsible. Now, 
as to these wrong-brained children, they are worth helping; 
in most cases a genius is abnormal; the very faults and 
nervousness may be trained to become admirable qualities— 
sensitiveness of mind, mobility of mind; and the fidgety 
child may become an active man. Such children too often 
escape from an educational process unsuited to them, but 
still, better than no education. The nervous, excitable boy, 
always ill with sick headaches while at school, is excused 
from school attendance; at home he is idle; too often the 
parents are neglectful and unwise; and as he grows up, when 
drink or passion inflame him, he commits some act bringing 
him within the power of the police. I have seen the educa- 
tion of many such continued with success when removed 
from large schools, and placed at inferior, but small and 
quiet, schools. Again, the weak-brained, feeble-minded child 
often gets so teased, that at last he cannot be induced to go 
to school ; his attendance is excused on the ground of health. 
What becomes of him after that? 

‘Two important questions arise, then: A. How can wrong- 
brained children be picked out? B, What can be done for 
them ? 

‘A. How can the wrong-brained be picked out? 

This raises the question whether the ordinary school 
manager is able unassisted to discover the brain condition of 
the children. Should there be an occasional medical inspec- 
tion to aid the managers to determine how they may help on 
the development of the children? This might be met by 
occasional medical inspection, say twenty times in the year. 
We are not speaking of questions of hygiene or cases of ill- 
ness. At the inspection, an experienced doctor, looking over 
the school class by class, would soon select those probably 
requiring some special care; the teachers would present for 
examination any child they found specially troublesome, 
often complaining, short-sighted, very passionate, &c, ; and 
the cases of children excused from attendance on grounds of 
health would be considered ; advice might be given on all 
cases. Ata school I recently visited, a child was presented 
by the teacher as ‘ not dull but somehow wrong’; grave brain 
defect was obvious; the advice given was to keep the child, 
if possible, at school and out of the gutters. 


By Francis Warner, M.D. 330 


A boy was brought to me who was frequently absent, and 
often punished when in school; he had harelip, a defect of 
the heart, and an ill-developed brain. He has a right to 
be educated, and ought not to be punished for dulness of 
brain. 

In examining a child as to brain condition, general ex- 
citability may be expressed by general fidgetiness and finger 
twitching. The posture of the hand when held out by a 
healthy child is straight; it assumes a special posture in the 
nervous, excitable child, and a different position in simple 
fatigue. The teeth are usually ground in an ill-sleeping 
child. The parts around the eye are visibly relaxed in con- 
ditions of headache, making it unnecessary to take a child’s 
word as to whether it suffers; we can see it for ourselves. As 
to training the brain to stand strains, I believe it is better 
for the nervous child to-be educated. It must meet the 
shocks and strains of life, and if properly educated and exer- 
cised, it will bear those shocks and strains better than if 
untrained to think and to exercise self-control. 

B. What can be done for these children? 

T am not a technical educator ; a want is pointed out, and 
we are prepared to show how this special class of children 
may be classified, and in individual cases or a group of cases 
we can say what will aid brain development. 

In classes for the dumb I have seen cases very defective 
in brain being educated. In the highest class at Darenth 
Schools I have seen feeble-minded children being educated 
and sent out into the world. Small classes and special 
teachers could well manage the dull, the excitable, the 
wrongly-made children. , 

As to the expense of teaching a few children in a small 
class-room, instead of in a large room, would not the money 
Le well spent in an effort to lessen crime, pauperism, and 
social failure? Should the endeavour be made to educate 
and save the child, or to reform the drunkard and criminal, 
and redeem the pauper to society ? 

I should like to see a tentative effort made. Provide in- 
spection for a few large schools and two small class-rooms 
with suitable teachers, and the truth of these statements 
would, I think, be soon demonstrated, and the value of 
classifying the brain-power of the children would be recog- 
nised. The school examiner classities by intellectual func- 
tions only. Every weakly or troublesome child who now 
escapes from public education is a failure of the system, and 
every such child is likely to be a public harm. 
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The Peripatetic Method of Instruction in Science and its 
Development. By Henry W. Crossxey, LL.D., Chairman 
of the School Management Committee of the Birmingham 
School Board. 


HE object of this Paper is to plead for the introduction 
of science as a part of the system of ordinary education 
in all public clementary schools, and to describe the method 
by which alone, in the opinion of the writer, it is possible 
that this should be accomplished. There is a general con- 
sensus of opinion that a far larger place than has hitherto 
been allowed in England should be assigned to science in 
our national system of education, as well as in our grammar 
schools and universities; but no strong conviction yet exists 
that a certain amount of strict and definite scientific training 
should be given to all the scholars in our public elementary 
schools as soon as they are prepared to receive it, which is 
practically found to be after they have passed the fourth 
standard. The extent of this claim for the introduction of 
seience as a part of the ordinary curriculum of a public 
elementary school must be noted, in order that the worth and 
importance of the proposed method for securing thoroughly 
effective teaching may be understood. 

The provision of special scholarships for those who possess 
exceptional intellectual power—admirable and necessary as 
this is—does not meet the broad claim I make. To furnish 
stages in the ladder by which a’lad of mark, endowed with 
‘five talents,’ may climb from the elementary school to 
the science college, is only to offer to the children of the 
poor opportunities to which they are justly entitled by 
virtue of the fact that Genius, like Truth, can neither be 
bought nor sold, and is bestowed upon men entirely apart 
from any considerations connected with social rank and 
circumstances. But scholars of average ability, those who 
have no special endowments qualifying them for exceptional 
careers, ought not to be kept in ignorance of the fixed laws 
and the majestic marvels of the world in which they will 
have to labour, or to be deprived of the practical guidance, 
the intellectual interests, and the protection against coarse 
and degrading tastes, which scientific training is capable of 
bestowing upon their lives. Only a few can rise to emi- 
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watchful heed lest they should be deprived of the education 
all their children are capable of receiving by the relegation 
of scientific subjects to schools placed beyond their reach by 
high fees, mitigated by only a small proportion of free 
scholarships. 

Neither will the opening of technical schools suffice for 
the scientific instruction of our people. Technical schools 
can not do their proper work if their students have had no 
preliminary training, and are unfamiliar with at least the 
elementary principles of physics. Lads who have grown into 
young men without being carried through any systematic 
and experimental course of scientific instruction will find it 
almost impossible, after they have left school, to prepare 
themselves properly for taking advantage of technical 
colleges; especially when, as among the working classes, 
their evenings only are at their own disposal. 

In order that science may be effectively taught in 
public elementary schools, the following conditions must be 
observed. 

Ist. It must be taught experimentally.—Actual demonstra- 
tion must accompany the lessons at every stage. At no 
point at which an experiment is possible must it be omitted. 
The minds of young lads of the type of those attending 
public elementary schools will be opened and enlarged by 
experimental demonstrations, but they will not be reached 
in any other way. Scholars may be able to pass examina- 
tions by getting up text-books; but unless they are made 
experimentally familiar with the principles of the science 
they are studying, their knowledge will hang as a dead 
weight upon their minds, impeding rather than quickening 
their intellectual uctivity. Those who have witnessed, as I 
have often done, the effect of an experimental lesson in 
science upon large classes of children, often drawn from the 
poorest of the poor, will not think this insistance upon a 
plenitude of experiments exaggerated. The demonstration 
thoroughly awakens their minds; their eyes glisten; there 
is a long-drawn ‘Ha’ when the result accords with the 
theory which the teacher has expounded; and questions will 
soon show that they are not merely wondering at a kind of 
conjuring trick, but that a new world, hidden within the 
world of machinery with which they are familiar through the 
daily avocations of their parents, is being revealed to them. 

2nd. Science must not only be taught experimentally, 
but systematically and continuously. The ‘getting up’ of 
some branch of science during three or fuur months as a 
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“apecific subject’ for examination, is of little use. ‘ Passes” 
may be won; but no scientific training will be given. 

From these considerations, it directly follows, that special 
science demonstrators must be appointed, if our scholars are 
to receive a scientific training of any worth. It may be 
asked, cannot the work be done by one of the ordinary 
masters of the school? I am bound to reply that, in my 
opinion—an opinion not lightly formed, but based on 
observations extending over a not inconsiderable area—it 
is absolutely impossible to obtain any training, which can 
be called scientitic, and prove of practical value, for the 
scholars of our public elementary schools, without the ap- 
pointment of special science demonstrators. 

In the first place, no man can be a good science demon- 
strator who does not devote to the work the greater part of 
his daily life. To perform experiments well is as much an 
art to be acquired by continuous study and practice as play- 
ing the piano. Fertility of resource, quickness of eye and 
land, steadiness of mind, keenness of observation, are 
qualities essential to the demonstrator, which cannot be 
acquired without culture or retained without constant em- 
ployment. The master of a school has many subjects to 
teach and many duties to discharge. He cannot, by any 
possibility, give any sufficient proportion of his time to the 
art and practice of scientific demonstration. 

It may be said that an expert cannot be required for 
scholars of the age of those attending public elementary 
schools, and that any experiments they can understand can 
be easily performed by any ordinary teacher. Those who 
have studied any branch of physical science, however, will, I 
think, agree with mo that no science can be well taught, 
except by a man who has had a special scientific training ; 
and that the simplest experiments are best performed and 
made the most intelligible by those capable of carrying on 
the more recondite and difficult investigations. 

It isa great mistuke to imagine that it isa light and 
easy matter to experiment before a class of scholars, such as 
those found in our board schools. They are on the alert 
for any mistake; they are ready to raise the most curious 
and subtile doubts, and to ask the most perplexing questions. 
The only man capable of dealing with such a class of scholars, 
isa man they are compelled to recognise as a master of the 
science he is teaching. 

In the second place, even if the head master of a public 
elementary school were a scientific expert and managed to 
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keep abreast with the advance of the scientific knowledge of 
his day, he would find it completely out of his power to act 
as a science demonstrator and to conduct the general work 
of his school. The preparation necessary for giving a good 
science leason cannot be made without a larger 

of time than the proper management of his school will ioare 
at his disposal, The mechanical arrangements for experi- 
ments often demand long-continued and anxious watchful- 
ness and care. Every experiment ought to be tried over, 
before it is performed in the class, to avoid the risk of 
failure. The proper selection of experiments, as well as 
their performance, is in itself an art. 

For the teaching of science in public elementary schools 
therefore these things are necessary (1) : sufficient apparatus, 
and of course a laboratory in which experiments can be 
prepared; and (2) a staff of special science demonstrators. 

The expense of providing apparatus—building a labora- 
tory—and supporting a science demonstrator at every single 
school in town and country, would'be as enormous as 
unnecessary. By the general adoption, however, of what 
is known as the ‘peripatetic? method of instruction, all 
difficulties can be solved ; and science can be effectively 
taught in every public elementary school. I do not think, 
indeed, that any other satisfactory method can be devised 
by which the whole of our elementary schools can be reached 
and the services of those trained scientific men, whose teach- 
ing of the elementary principles of science is alone to be 
relied upon, be secured for the great mass of our people. 
The peripatetic method has been adopted in Liverpool and 
Birmingham, and as I can testify, so far as Birmingham is 
concerned, the results haye been as satisfactory as remarkable. 

The chief characteristics of this method are extremely 
simple :— 

I. As regards ‘plant,’ it involves (1) the building of a 
laboratory in some central position, (2) the purchase of a 
stock of apparatus, (3) the provision of a small hand-cart by 
which boxes containing apparatus can be readily carried from 
school to school. 

IL. A special science demonstrator is appointed, with such 
assistants as the number of schools to be dealt with may 
require. 

III. The duties of the science demonstrator are (1) to 
prepare a scheme of lessons and arrange the experiments for 
their illustration. In Birmingham, in the boys’ departments, 
mechanics is taken as a ‘ specific subject,’ and in some schools 
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magnetism and electricity are added; in the girls’ depart- 
ments domestic economy is taken, and animal physiology is 
in some cases added; (2) to visit the schools in succession, 
and give at each school a lesson profusely illustrated by 
experiments, the requisite apparatus being brought by the 
hand-cart from the central laboratory. 

IV. The regular staff of the school assists the demon- 
strator, and is assisted by him in the following ways: 

1. A teacher on the staff of the school is present at every 
demonstration, and is thus prepared to enforce and continue 
its lessons in the intervals elapsing between the demon- 
strator’s visits, 

2. The scholars have opportunity given them during 
school hours to write answers to questions set by the demon- 
strator, who examines their papers. 

In Birmingham a ‘demonstration’ is given in each de- 
partment once a fortnight. It would be, however, a great 
improvement if the demonstrator or one of his staff could 
visit each school once during every week. ‘The science staff 
consists of a chief demonstrator (Mr. W. Jerome Harrison, 
¥.G.8., whose services deserve the watmest acknowledgment), 
three assistant demonstrators, who assist in giving lessons at 
the schools, and a junior laboratory assistant. Two youths 
are employed to work the hand-cart. The whole amount of 
salary paid to this staff amounts to 7501. per annum. 

Scientific instruction is given by this method in thirty 
boys’ schools and thirty girls’ schools containing about 32,000 
scholars, the numbers in the classes and the specific subjects 
taken being :—- 


Mechanics. +++ 2400 Boys 
Magnetism and Hrctiity gees Bees 

Domestic Economy i GS 3th 800 Gilt 
Animal Physiology : 2 1 ! ‘100 y 


Objections may possibly be taken to this system in the 
following directions :— 

I. Its cost. It being granted, however, that thorough and 
systematic scientific instruction ought to be introduced into 
elementary schools, the periputetic method is the very 
cheapest that can be devised. One set of apparatus serves 
for many schools, and one laboratory suffices for the pre- 
paration of the experiments. ‘The services of the staff are 
utilised to the utmost; aud the amount of salary to be 
charged against each school is trifling. Supposing twenty 
schools in a town or neighbouring villages to be grouped 
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together, the system might be worked at a very slight 
expense to each, The investment of capital required would 
be less than 1,0001., viz. :— 





Building of Central Laboratory! . . «£700 
‘Apparatus... : of 800 
£1,000 


‘The annual working expenses would be :— 


Salaries of science demonsteator and assistant . £400 

‘Waste of chemicals, renewal of apparatus, dc. . 50 

Expense of moving apparatus from } aboratory 
toschool . . . Fy . . 50 


£500 


Ample provision could be made at this cost for twenty 
schools, each having accommodation for 300 or 400 children 
ie. each of the associated schools could obtain, for about 
251. a year, thoroughly good experimental instruction for all 
scholars who have passed the fourth standard. 

II. It may be asked whether, in the short time that can 
be allowed for any specific subject, it is possible to obtain 
results of sufficient educational worth to justify the expendi- 
ture of labour, thought, and money I am advocating. As 
a reply to this objection, I can point without fear to the 
results actually attained in Birmingham ; an hour to an hour 
and a half a week being all the time which has been spared 
for science, including the fortnightly demonstration, the 
recapitulation and preparation of exercises. The teaching 
being experimental, an impression is made upon the minds 
of the scholars which can neither be equalled nor measured by 
the effects of ordinary class teaching, lecturing, or book-work. 
The scholars are induced to think, and read, and prepare 
models of machines and drawings, out of school hours; and 
during school hours they are found to apply themselves with 
a will to their scientific exercises. Prof. Poynting (of Mason 
College) has examined a large number of boys competing for 
a scholarship, and reported to the board that ‘The boys 
showed that they had seen and understood the experiments 
which they described, that they had been taught to reason 
for themselves upon them, and that they were nut merely using 
forms of words, which they had learned, without attach- 
ing physical ideas to them.’ Specimens of the models made 





! The Birmingham Inboratory cost (with fittings) 1,450/,, but it has a lecture 
room and private room for demonstrator uttached. 
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by the children, their drawings, and examination papers, 
were exhibited at the International Health Exhibition, of 
which the subjoined account is given in the School Board 
Chronicle (August 9, 1884):—‘The cabinet of machine 
models and copies of the science apparatus used by the 
demonstrators in their experiments is well worthy of a visit. 
It shows the extent and nature of the interest which the chil- 
dren take in this practical form of education. Most of the 
models have been made by the children at their homes, and 
often with very inferior tools. One lad has a copy of the 
Chinese windlass, another makes a little pile engine, and a 
third illustrates the inclined plane, a fourth the mariner’s 
compass, and so on through a great variety of objects until 
a very tolerable little collection of rough but serviceable 
apparatus has been brought. In cases extending the length 
of one of the walls of the room is a collection of specimen 
papers and drawings, prepared at the demonstrator’s fort- 
nightly examination of the results of his preceding lesson, 
and no farther justification of the system than these papers 
can be needed.’ 

In comparing these models and papers with others, it 
must be remembered that the Birmingham work was not 
done in any ‘ Higher Grade’ Institutions, with high fees and 
picked scholars, but indicates the kind of scientific training 
that may be given by the help of the peripatetic method in 
any public elementary school. 

IL. Great anxiety is felt by many lest the introduction of 
science into elementary schools should result in mere ‘cram’; 
anda number of hard technical words be repeated by rote to be 
forgotten as soon as school is left. Itis not unusual to hear 
a laugh raised by the quotation of some technical word from 
an examination paper, as though its use reduced the system 
to an absurdity. Scientific facts are, however, most clearly 
expressed in scientific language. Even young scholars gain 
by knowing the riyht words by which physical facts and 
laws are described; and their intellects are bemuddled by 
vague expressions. The employment of scientific words is 
no proof of ‘cram.’ I admit, as a matter of course, that the 
attempt to teach science without demonstrating experi- 
mentally every fact and law, must result in cramming of the 
worst description; but experimental teaching gives the death- 
blow to cram. 

IV. Will not, however, it is sometimes asked, the introduc- 
tion of this system of scientific teaching interfere with the 
progress of the children in writing, reading, and arithmetic? 
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Will not the elements of ordinary education be neglected 
because of the attention demanded for such scientific subjects 
as mechanics, magnetism, and electricity? On the contrary, 
it is found as a matter of fact that the intellectual life of 
the school is quickened in every direction by the study of 
science. The scholars find that ‘the three R’s’ are not dull, 
dry, and abstract pursuits, bat keys to a world of new 
marvels and interests. The schools under the Birmingham 
Board, in which there is the keenest interest in science, are 
certain to prove the schools in which the ordinary work is 
best done. Since 1880, when the science demonstrator was 
first appointed, the percentage of passes in the ‘three R’s’ 
has steadily increased as well as the number of passes in 
specific subjects. 


‘Number of passes in Pe it. of 
Year ‘specific subjects in the three R's 
eo. eee ASB 
5) ee 07) Onan 2e 
Fe rr) 7 nt 2 
, New Code with | 4 ; 
3883 {niger coalenantah 3130. . 896 


Various causes have, no doubt, contributed to this result; 
but the proof is positive that the introduction of science has 
not interfered, to say the least, with elementary education in 
the ‘three R’s.’ 

V. On the first introduction of the system there may be 
acertain amount of antagonistic feeling aroused amongst 
some head masters and mistresses. In Birmingham this was 
indeed to some small extent the case. Some head teachers 
feared that the demonstrator might prove a new Inspector 
who, having to discharge independent duties as a teacher, 
might unduly interfere with their own functions; and that 
some conflict of authority might occur. To the best of my 
Knowledge, however, this feeling has entirely disappeared. 
The only complaints which I hear as chairman of the School 
Management Committee are when the experimental lessons 
are omitted at any schovl through any stress of examination 
work or accidental circumstance. The masters find that the 
science demonstrators render them valuable assistance and do 
a work which it is out of their own power to accomplish. 

In order to apply the severest test to the peripatetic 
system, I applied to the head master of a large school, 
situated in one of the very poorest districts in Birmingham, 
and attended by children whose social surroundings are, as a 
rule, almost as unfavourable to intellectual development as 
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they can possibly be. The school has accommodation for 
416 boys, and an average attendance of about 350; 414 being 
sometimes present during the week. 

The reply of the head master to my request that he would 
inform me of the results of the science teaching in his school 
lifts the whole question out of the region of controversy. 


Dartmouth Street Boys’ Board School, 
Birmingham, Sept. 9, 1884. 

Rev. Sin,—In reply to yours of this morning, I beg to make the 
following remarks :— 

‘The results from the science lessons given in this school are very 
exattying. T have seen results in a variety of ways both in and out of 

ool. 

The interest taken in these lessons, both by parents and boys, is 
surprising. Many a mother has, to my frequent knowledge, incon- 
venienced herself in her domestic duties on certain days when we have 
sent word for her boy to be present, as the Science Demonstrator was 
expected that morning. The day is well remembered by most of them, 
and eagerly looked forward to. ‘The attendance in the uppermost 
class is wonderfully increased on the mornings these lessons are given. 

‘The results in other subjects in those standards where science is 
taught are none the less satisfuctory. A greater intelligence and 
thonght are quickly discovered when we are dealing with the other 
subjects. 

"Teachers are more encouraged when brighter material to work with 
is placed in their hands. 

Other important subjects have impressed me very much, viz., the 
desire of the boys after leaving school to continue to study some acience 
subject at some of our science classes. 

Older brothers, too, have been induced to go to science classes 
through seeing the growth of knowledge in those much younger than 
themselves. 

Many persons who have reasons to come in contact with the boys 
after leaving school, have expressed themselves in tones of great regret 
that such instruction was not given when they attended school. 

Tremain, Rev. Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 

Rev. Dr. Crosskey. TH. Puncent. 





As a development of the systematic and experimental 
system of science training I have described—a system only 
rendered possible of adoption by the employment of the 
peripatetic method—a new kind of Board school has been 
opened in Birmingham, for the purpose of enabling the 
scientific work commenced in the elementary school to 
be continued by the more advanced scholars before they 
enter upon their respective employments in workshops and 
factories. 
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The arrangements of the peripatetic system will suffice 
until the sixth standard is passed; but special provision 
must be made for those lads who can remain a year or two 
longer at school, and whose fatore employments render the 
extension of their scientific training desirable. A large 
portion of those who pass the sixth standard are obliged to 
earn their livings at once; for these various evening classes 
are available. Buta certain number of working men can, 
by an effort. manage to exempt their children from toil, say 
for an extra two years. 

The question therefore arises whether special provision 
cannot be made for scholars who must ultimately earn their 
living as working men, but whose parents can afford to keep 
them at school for two years after they have passed the 
sixth standard ? 

It is evident that for such scholars increased facilities 
for scientific study will have a peculiar, indeed, almost an 
incalculable, importance. 

They bave been well grounded in the first principles of 
science, and familiarised with the management of apparatus 
and the conduct of experiments, during their school career. 
Their work in life will be largely increased, not only in 
pecuniary and mechanical, but in intellectual and moral 
value, by scientifie knowledge. 

To meet the wants of this class, a school has been opened 
s an experiment, in New Bridge Street, Birmingham, in 
premises belonging to the Chairman of the Board (Mr. George 
Dixon:, who. at the cost of more than 2,000/., has adapted 
them for the purpose, and placed them rent free at the 
service of the Board. 

The characteristics of this school are the following :— 

I. It is especially intended for scholars who will have to 
Vecome working men, but whose parents can keep them at 
school after they have passed the sixth standard, and the 
fee ‘3d. a week) is adapted to their means. 

II. While a seventh standard school under the Code, the 
instruction given is largely scientific and technical; and a 
special staff of trained scientific men bas been appointed. 
There is a special master for chemistry and metallurgy; 
another master for mechanics and physics; a drawing master 
and a mathematical master ; a highly qualified scientific man 
being placed at the head. Workshop instruction is provided, 
and includes a knowledge of the chief wood tools, and the 
properties of materials, while it supplements the mechanical 
drawing of the schoolroom, and is an aid to the study of 
theoretical mechanics. 
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Powerful movements are breaking out all around us to 
extend, to enlarge and deepen, to ennoble the education of 
the young. 

‘ready vast results have been achieved. ‘The improving. 
force set in motion by public feeling is rapidly effecting great 
changes in our educational institutions. A deep sense of 
responsibility has been awakened throughout the country. 
Government has felt its influence, and recognised the duty 
imposed upon it to forward and enlarge the training of the 
young for future life. An immense organisation for teaching 
children of the lower classes has been vigorously set to work: 
such universal machinery was never seen in England before 
the present day. Parents find themselves under strict orders 
to send their children to schools directed by public authority, 
and supported by rates imposed on the whole people. Col 
leges, schools, every kind of educational institute, are 
springing up in great numbers. The movement for the 
creation of colleges is something almost marvellous. Traders 
and merchants refuse to stand at a lower level of culture than 
the gentry, and their sons are sent to be enriched with the 
same literary treasures as adorn the upper classes of society. 
Oxford and Cambridge ure fast, becoming only two universi- 
ties amidst » multitude of vigorous rivals. The appreciation 
of the value of education has penetrated every class. To 
take a prominent lead in raising the education of the young 
of a town or village is reckoned a distinction which sheds 
honour on the life of the man who devotes himself to this 
noble work. 

Great changes, too, are taking place in the older institu- 
tions of the nation. The old, time-honoured universities 
themselves are becoming transformed by the new movement. 
Their system of study is markedly changing: much more 
matter is being forced into their courses. Science is ig 
its head in regions which formerly thought of little else than 
Greek, Latin, and Mathematics. But still more widely has 
the contagion spread. Women are pressing forward with 
great impetuosity into the struggle. They demand to be 
highly educated, to be enriched with large stores of science, 
to rank by the side of men as their equals and competitors 
in knowledge. A mighty ambition has laid hold of them; 
they are struggling for incorporation into the old universi- 
ties. They have already won the right of being examined 
by the side of the young men; they face the same papers, 
and win the same honours, though as yet not included in the 
same class lists. With such intellectual phenomena throng- 
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every human being to make approaches to that standard of 
existence which the Creator has held up before him. In the 
lower classes the period available for school ‘is necessarily 
short. The sons of agricultural labourers are s1 
early to earn their living by work; yet, even here, by 
the help of an- intelligent viva voce teacher, boys may be 
taught to perceive many truths, simple in appearance but 
great forces in fact, which may prove of high value to them 
in agriculture. A little boy may be made to understand 
how a plant grows, how it picks up new substances from the 
sun and air ag well as from the ground, how it decomposes 
those substances and extracts from them the parts which it can 
apply to its own growth. A simple but effective peep may be 
given him in chemistry, and the foundation may be laid for 
the creation, by the power of observation and thinking, of an 
eminent farmer. oe 

‘We come now to the class of young boys whose education 
is not specially directed to the attainment of knowledge 
required for a particular profession. The aim here is to rear 
up men of culture and trained ability. Of what-should this 
education consist? Of science, reply many, but no 
mistake could be made. There are professions in life for 
which science is the distinct qualification; let science be 
freely communicated for such a service. But science, em- 
phatically, is not the true answer to What is education ? that 
is general education, for the turning out of men fitted to do 
the great work of life. It is peculiarly susceptible of cram, its 
range of development ‘of the faculties of human beings is 
most limited; its power to teach how to think, except in a 
few cases, is small; its faculty to develop human nature 
on all its sides and for all its duties most limited. The 
making of the man, the teaching, him how to live, the 
strengthening of his powers, the development of mind 
and character are the great’ objects sought, and small 
indeed is the help which science can contribute to this supreme 
duty. Who can deny the greatness of mathematics as a 
science? nevertheless, the proverb has not yet fully passed 
away, that a man may be a giant in the calculus and an 
infant in every other department of thought. So it is even 
with history ; it has a fatal tendency to degenerate into cram. 
It is got up for repetition; the limbs of the body lie about, 
the living connection between them is absent. Dates, lines 
of kings, names of battlefields, are placed heavily on the 
aemory; the characters of the peoples, their manner of 
living, the details of their civilisation, their constitutions, 
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Principal of the Finsbury Training College for Middle and 
Higher Schools.! The author pointed out that the rapid ad- 
vance of education in the last twenty years had made more 
evident than formerly the desirability of closer co-operation 
among teachers themselves, as well as among the many 
earnest and active people who take a real practical interest 
in education. In laying the subject before the Congress, 
Mr. Bowen said he wished specially to emphasise four points: 
Ist, that the Guild sought to include amongst its members 
the whole body of teachers, without distinction of sex or 
function, as well as all the friends of education in the 
country; 2nd, that the Guild did not seek to coerce or 
dictate to any persons or any authority, or in any way to 
interfere with local societies; but that its one great hope 
was to enable teachers to help one another in every possible 
way, and to afford them and the public the means of forming 
sound and wise opinions on educational matters; Srd, that 
though one of the foremost aims of the Guild was to promote 
“thrift? and to persuade, and encourage, and help teachers 
to make provision for sickness and old age, it was not, and 
did not intend to become, an eleemosynary society in any 
sense of the term; 4th, that though the details of the con- 
stitution were not yet finally settled, it was at least certain 
that the affairs of the Guild would be managed by a council 
elected by the members themselves, upon which council 
every class of members would be adequately represented. 

The work the Guild had set before itself was as follows:— 
To facilitate interchange of thought on educational matters. 
For this purpose arrangements would be made in important 
towns for central meeting-places where school books and 
apparatus might be exhibited, lectures delivered, and infor- 
mation given respecting courses of study. Educational 
libraries would also be formed. The Guild would encourage 
the training of teachers in middle and higher, as well as in 
elementary schools, and would endeavour to make the work 
of foreign schools better known, by founding travelling 
scholarships for young teachers, by the publication of reports 
made from personal observation, and of extracts and trans- 
lations from foreign journals. Reports of the work of the 
Guild and of its branches would be published, he said, 
regularly in the Journal of Education. ‘The Guild hoped to 
issue a calendar before long containing the names of teachers 
who fulfil certain specified conditions; and in October 1884 
a registry office for teachers would be opened in London. 

+ ‘This Paper appoars in extenso in the Journal of Education for October 1884. 
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Mr. Bowen then proceeded to point ont that one of the 
foremost aims of the Guild was to encourage provision for 
sickness and old age. Information would be collected and 
supplied by the council with reference to the facilities for 
saving and insurance; and some of the papers before those 
present would show that this work had already been com- 
menced. It was hoped that heads of schools would bring 
these facilities under the notice of their assistants. The 
Guild had also compiled and published a list of desirable 
places at home and abroad in which holidays could be 
passed at reasonable expense. It would also be its care 
to facilitate the formation of holiday engagements, and 
to make arrangements for exchange of residence between 
members of different associated homes and boarding-houses. 

Some eight hundred members had already joined the 
Guild, and local correspondents had been established at fifty 
large towns. After October 1, 1884, candidates for member- 
ship would have to be nominated on a form signed by three 
persons, of whom two must be members of the Guild, and 
one of the three have personal knowledge of the candidate. 
The minimum subscription was 5s. per annum, and after 
January 1, 1885, the Journal of Education would be sent free 
of charge to subscribers of not less than 10s. per annum. 

In conclusion, after pointing out what a strong list of 
names the Guild possessed in its vice-presidents, and council, 
and other promoters, Mr. Bowen suid that the proposed work 
of the Guild and its effort to promote the independence of 
teachers were its best and most valid pleas for generous 
support. Already a considerable number of teachers had 
expressed a lively interest in the work; but to carry out 
adequately all its objects the Guild must count its members 
not by hundreds, but by thousands. The Guild had good 
reason to hope that, at no distant day, it would include in 
one common bond of’ union the great bulk of those who are 
interested in the educational progress of the country. 


The Rev. Henry Sonny read a Paper on ‘Our Elder 
Pupils and Old Scholars.’ The purport of this paper was 
to suggest a mode of carrying on the education and promot- 
ing the social well-being and happiness of the elder scholars 
in elementary or advanced schools, and of those who have 
Jeft school of both sexes, among the working classes. Tt 
‘was proposed that they should be invited to form social 
unions, guilds, or fellowships, for securing the delivery of 
Anteresting lectures, the holding of ‘conversation classes,” 
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the present moment, to say the least, is frivolous if not harm- 
ful, and existence for them would have become iuvested with 
truer and more real delights, and happiness the land over 
would have been indefinitely multiplied and increased. 


In a Paper on ‘The State and Popular Edneation, the 
Rev. A. E. Brown maintained that the duty of the parent to 
provide elementary education for his child was now ii 
asthe very foundation of our national system, and ought not 
to be regarded as a mere corollary. The dependence of the 
school grant upon the regular progress of each child could not 
be given up without injustice both to parent and child unless 
the educational conditions of labour were also given up. 
With regard to the alleged increase of brain diseases, the 
withdrawal of two or three million children from other pur- 
suits to intellectual Jabour would necessarily involve a change 
in the ailments to which they were liable. Mr. Brown.ad- 
vocated a public examination in each district, open to every 
child above the age of seven, to supersede a good deal of the 
inspector’s present work. He thought a reformed system 
of local government in counties and districts would render 
separately elected school boards unnecessary, but held that the 
school rates should still be levied with some reference to the 
benefit derived from them by each particular parish. He was 
for making Standards V. and IIL. the universal, indispensable, 
and sufficient qualifications for full-time and half-time em- 
ployment respectively in the case of children above the age 
of ten, but with power to local authorities to regulate the 
times, &c., of half-time employment under parliamentary or 
central control. 


Professor E. A. Soxnenscuetn, M.A., of the Mason 
College, called attention to the scheme for a British school 
of archeology at Athens, which was promoted by an in- 
fluential meeting held last summer (1883), under the presi- 
dency of the Prince of Wales.' It was noted that Germany, 
France, and America have already established schools of 
archeology at Athens. A British school would be a valu- 
able ally in this important work, and an excellent basis 
of operations for British students both in Greece and 
Asia Minor. The importance and value of the study of 
archeology were then sketched, and it was contended that 
its influence could not fail to be salutary, both in matters 
of art and of education. The distinctly marked art revival 

+ This Paper has been published in extenso by the author. 
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An interesting address on ‘Technical Education in 
America’ was delivered in this department by Mr. Tuomas 
Eoxesrox, Professor of Mineralogy and Metallurgy, Colam— 
bia College, New York. The sheets of the address not having~ 
been returned from America up to the time of going to 
press, a summary of it will appear in the Appendix.’ 


Bee Appendix B. 

























































































parative absence from smoke ; but there is no doubt 
that if smoke abatement be the object to be attained it is: 
‘t gaseous fuel in our kitchens that we must look for the 
solution of the question. If gas casts 3s. per 1,000 cubic feet, 
the apparatus ordinarily cannot be relied on to produce 
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for breathing—viz., about 55°—the walls, which derive their 
heat from the air, will be somewhat below that temperature. 
The discomfort is caused by the warm body radiating its 
heat too rapidly to the colder walls. 

Therefore, if you are to abandon the open fire, but retain 
its comfort, you must warm the walls and floors, &c., of your 
rooms. If you can maintain your walls, floors, and ceilings 
at a temperature of from 55° to 60°, combined with an 
adequate change of air, you will not experience much incon- 
venience from the loss of the open fire, however much you 
may regret its companionship. 

‘There are four ways in which we may effect this. 

In three of these ways one fire in each house in a central 
position would be used; that is to say, the heat from the 
fire would be conveyed to the various parts of the building 
by hot air, hot water, or steam. 

In the fourth the heat would be applied in the room 
itself by means of gas. 

Where warmed air is used it would be necessary to 
adapt the house in its original construction to the purpose,’ 
because the air would have to flow up through spaces in the 
walls from the basement. 

The warmed air passing up the central walls of the house 
would part with some of its heat to the walls, and would 
aad the room at a temperature not higher than that of the 

8. 

In order to draw up the warm air into the rooms it would 
be necessary to have some means of extracting the air from 
the room, so as to draw in the warmed air. It would not 
always flow in of itself in this country. 

Thus you see that the warming by means of fresh air 
involves ventilation, and, moreover, requires, if it is to be 
thoroughly efficient, that your architect should have thought 
out the whole problem when he first plans the house, and 
before you build it; otherwise you are met with difficulties 
at every turn. 

In the method of heating by hot air alone you have this 
further consideration. 

The air in the heating-chamber is necessarily at a given 
temperature, and your house is thus heated uniformly ; but 
it may happen, in this climate especially, that you may want 
one room to be warm whilst another is cool. 

It is generally on this account that other methods of 
heating have been preferred; such, for instance, as hot- 
water pipes, or steam-pipes, led from the fire, which is placed 
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Bill was to the effect that there should be absolute quiescence s0 as to 
allow precipitation to have the best effect. Filtration through land is a 
necessity, and if there is a final application to land muck of the 
impurity of the river below Birmingham will be removed. There is a 
vast population above Birmingham discharging sewage into the river 
by tributaries, and to get at the real effect of ‘he Birmingham works 
samples should be taken from above and below the works and com- 
pared. It is possible that the impurity at Forge Mills is due to 
above. It would be impossible to have a system of 
delieee sewers. The first wash of storm-water should taken 
‘through the tanks, and in Birmingham it is so. In this matter there 
appears to be a remarkable anomaly. The Rivera Pollution Act 
renders it illegal to discharge any water into theriverif it once finds ita 
way into the sewers, but there is nothing to prevent the storm-water 
direct into the river. The Act, if literally carried out, will 
render nearly all sewage works obsolete, or necessitate a very large 
expenditure to place them in a proper condition, which in the case of 
Birmingham would not be borne; it would mean three sewers there and 
two in smaller towns. The application of any system must be 
governed entirely by local conditions, and everything connected with 
the town must be considered before an engineer can give an opinion as 
to the course to pursue. 

The Preswwent oF THE Derartwent (Dr. Norman Chevers) said that, 
although engineers and chemists might disagree on minor points, all 
who had studied the question agreed that our towns must be drained 
on scientific principles, and all who had taken part in the discussion 
‘were determined to have their towns so drained. 


DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 


What are the best Means, legislative or other, of securing those 
Improvements in the Dwellings of the Poor which are easential 
to the Welfare of the Community? By Joux Haqen, Hon. 
Secretary to the Mansion House Council on the Dwellings 
of the People. 


principle recognised in the question I have to answer 

is a broad one, and affects the well-being of every 
member of the community, no matter what his or her station 
in life may be. The fact that improvements in the dwellings 
of the people are essential to the health of the nation lifts 
this question far above the region of class interests, and 
endows it with national importance. If a healthy body be 
conducive to a sound mind, how much more are healthy 
dwellings to an intelligent commonwealth! It is from this 
standpoint, therefore, 1 propose to discuss the question, and 
iu doing so I will ask leave to alter one word, to say 
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“Neahing short of a practical measare of this comprehen 
five character will, in my opinion. meet the case. You mar 
cleanse the Augean stables of vestrrdsm—their cccupants 
will retorn Hike the sow to their waliowings in the mire. 
You may split up your ancient exporation into a doen 
kal partiaments, or try any other expetient that polities and 
party mar devise, but for Heaven's sake do iet us rescue the 
chikiren’s edneation. and the people's homes from the clutches 
of Bumbledom. The anomalies and cross purposes existing 
and indalged in at presemt can be destroyed by nothing short 
of State imterference. The St. Paneras Guardians print 
acres their ratepapers in red ink a note calling attention 
1 what they eonsider an excessive School Board rate. Thus 
One authority seeks to bring contempt upon another. 
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both of which evils are in the main the results of the lack of 
education and of the proper sanitary conditions necessary to 
the health of the people in their homes, 


Area, Inhabited Houses, Population, and Number of Rated House- 
holders within the Jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and the District Boards, 








Parishes, Districts, ko, Btarate 
‘Houses | Popalution | Fioase- | Oatioers of | 





| City of London 60,401 | 24,385 





St. Maryleboae 154,910 | 13.598 
St, Pancras 236,268 | 23,690 
Lambeth ae 253,609 | 34,910 
St_ George's, Hanover 

Square. se 89,573 | 10,896 
Ialington 2 282,865 | 34,327 
Shoreditch: 126,501 | 15,770 


Paddington. 
Bethnal Green . 


107,218 | 11,592 
126,961 | 14.813 


Newington, Surrey. 107,850 | 14,430 
Camberwell... 186,593 | 26,850 
St, James, Westminster 29,041 | 2,608 

69,076 | 7.052 


Clerkenwell . 
Chelsea . ae 
Kensington é 

St. Luke's, Middlesex 
St. George the Murtyr, 


88,128 | 10,708 
163,161 | 18,777 
46,849 | 4,787 


‘Southwark H 


58,652 7172 
86,652 | 11,380 
47.167 | 6,538 
17,508 1,838 
105,613 13,958 
36,065 | 4,792 
36,024 6,025, 





End Old Town 






Hampeteed 2 1 45,452 | 5,728 
Whitechapel: 2 71,314 | 7.283 
Westmi 59,926 13 





131,238 | 20,000 | 
210,438 | 29.747 
186,462 | 27,450 
45,382 | 4,170 
36,189 | 2.861 
32,587 | 3.036 
114/839 | 16,132 
59.543 | 8.177 
156,510 | 20,377 


Greenwich 


























Serer eee ee ert) 


tee 204 | 3,465 | 28.662 | 3,708 | 
| + «| 10.394] 9,989] 63,663! 9.736 
Lewisham... 6,544 | 11,543 8! 11,500 
{St Olaves 2 2 125 | 1,624 6) 1743 | 








‘,* The Modical Officer of Henlth has Inspectors of Nuisnneos to assist him, 
but these barely uverage two to each Mudical Officer of Henlth over the whole 
spetropelis, 
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be attained. The association of education and health under a single 
department was indefensible. Both are of the highest importance, and 
surely come closer to the welfare of our fellow-citizens, than duties of 
a Ministry of War, or the regulation of diplomacy at Vienns or else- 
where. I€ the people are to leave bad dwellings, better ones munt be 
provided in the great towns; there should be palaces of delight to help 
to elevate their tastes, and instruct them in higher views as to comfort. 
Playgrounds and open spaces were most important. In Birmingham, 
the disused burial-grounds have been utilised in this way. A few 
years back they were hideous examples of neglect, but hed now been 
‘converted into smiling gardens, where the children play, and the weak 
and old enjoy the beauty of a trimly-kept garden. Kvery disused 
burial-ground in a large town should be 90 used; there is no desecra- 
tion in giving beauty to an ugly thing, and making th reting place of 
the dead a source of health to the living. These changes are the signs 
of intelligent local government. ‘To ensure good wholecome dwellings 
there should be a thorough iaspection of all houses built in the fatare ; 
for each house there should be a certificate granted by the Local Senitary 
Authority, stating the house to hed properly built, ad fitted rightly with 


London. because by the court system here che children are provided 
with playgrounds, away from the dangers of the streets, and #0 get 
more open air. If the flat system is adopted in Birmingham, it should 
be on such a plan that each family would have a separate tenement 
with its own entrance. In all these inquiries, the want of more fre- 
quent and efficient sanitary inspection becomes apparent. In most 
places, the number of sanitary inspectors and medical officers of health 
is too few, and the pay too amall. It would be better economy in the 
long-run to spend more money on sanitary inspection. In concluding, 
Dr. Foster said, give the people in the worst part of our great towns 

higher standard of cleanliness and comfort to aim at, and they will, if 
it be kept constantly before them, be influenced for the better. At all 
events the children will be saved, even when the parents are past 
redemption. Cleanliness and comfort will to them always prove more 
attractive than misery and dirt. If we could have in every bad court 
one model house, occupied, for example, by a policeman and his wife, 
it would stimulate the most degraded to some effort, and gradually 
lessen, by the force of example, the misery of the poorest homes. 

‘Mr. Joux T. Mipptexore (Birmingham) said that he should like to 
ask Dr. Foster where he proposed that a municipality should stop doing 
the work of its citizens for them? Did be understand him to my 
that he would stop at the cleansing of the courts, or did he propose to 
take a step farther. and cleanse their houses for them? And if 10, 
why not wash and drew the dirty children? It had always been con- 
sidered the duty of the inabitants of the courts to cleanse their foul 
plices themeelves, and to relieve them of this duty can only do harm; 
to de so will be to establish a new system of outdoor relief for the 
undeserving ; it will be offering a reward for neglect of duty ; it will 
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Lefevre, M.P.) said that if the statement were true that theré were 
oaly twelve cases of whole families occapying one room in Birming- 
ham, the state of Birmingham must widely differ from that of many 
other large towns. He sbould like to know how many hundreds or 
thousands of such cases there were in London. The case of London 
was an infinitely more difficult one than that of any other large town im 
the country. There were two clames of Acts which applied to the 
housing of the poor. One of them was known as Torrens’ Acts, the 
other as Sir Richard Cross's, The one dealt with individual houses 
and individual people, and the other dealt with house which mus be 
awept away in masses, in order to effect sanitary reform in towns. He 
had come to the conclusion that the first clare of Acts supplied a com- 
plete remedy for dealing with individual houses, and he did not belim 
it would be posible for the ingenuity of the legislature to improve 
upon those Acts, What they seanted only was an applicatioa and 





ceatral sathority to undertake. It must be undertaken by smaller 
district authorities, But what we must do was to give the central 
authority power over the district authorities, 20 as to compel them to 

their duty. The other Acts, known ss Sir Richard Crows’ 
Acts, enabled authorities to clear away whole lots of bad houses. He 
need hardly point ont that the difficulty in carrying out these Acta had 
been the enormoas cost attending the execution of their provisions, 
An Act of 1882 reduced the obligation of tue local authority in the 
suape of rebuilding to the extent of one-half, and this was done 
because the Government found that even in the beart of London one- 
half of the labouring people were not employed within easy reach of 
the site on which their dwellings stood. 1s was question whether we 
might not say this—where a local authority could obtain a site at a less 
cost than in the centre of the town, they should be released frow the 
obligation of rebuilding on the more valuable site, and be able to pro- 
vide tor the housing of the people where a site could be obtained at a 
less value. The state of things in the worst parts of London, and in 
some of our great towns, was not due to any mismanagement of the 
locai authorities, bat had been due to the state of the law, to the fact 
that the iaw years ago did not provide any means {for preventing owners 
misumng their property. Therefore it seemed to him a very proper 
thing for the State to do something to remove effects which were due 
to tue state of the law, and he thuught the State might contrivute to 
the clearing away of these sites, and he did not know how they could 
contribute better than by lending money at a low rate of interest. He 
was averse to local authorities building houses. He believed it was a 
matter far tetter left to private enterprise, and although these Acts in 
some cases did give local authorities euch power, that power had very 
rarely been exercised, and he was tery glad to.sce that that was the case. 
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officers of health should pay frequent visits to schools, and observe 
their sanitary condition, and notice the health of the children. The 
departments of bealth and pauperiam ought to continue under the 
same roof. There is no doubt that a low sanitary condition is con- 
nected with panperism, and so close is the connection that the minister 
who has to watch the increase of pauperism must bear from day to 
day the causes which produce ill-health. There are other reasoos of 
an executive character which render the connection desirable. Schools 
are a great agency of sanitary reform, and children in manufscturieg 
districts, who at echool are taught habits of health and cleanliness, are 





Duilders, that would drive away capital, and the evils we desire to 
remove will be increased. With regard to State-help, the rate uf 
interest might be lowered as the interest in the market diminixhed ; 
bat Sate interference woukd hare an fect upon wages of which there 
‘was quite enough under the old law. His upon the 
mi ry committee at Paddington showed tat One, prone soarce of 
evil in London was the limited supply of sanitary officers, There were 
150,000 inhabitants in Paddington, and there were only two sanitary 
inspectors. That shows that in London some reform is desirable and 
inevitable. It has been said that we interfere when the evil is done; 
it is a mistake to wait so long. Infection by milk has caused great 
trouble, but legislation bas stepped in. and milk fevers will cease if 
the bye-laws are carefally framed and diligently carried out. The same 
obse-vation will apply to bye-laws for building. In some towns 
there are already laws to the effect that houses must be inspected by the 
sanitary authority before they are inhabited, but these might not act 
well in every country hamlet, and it would require a large investiga- 
tion before the law was made general. The London vestries are blamed 
for a great deal, but they are elected by the ratepayers under a wide 
franchise, and, therefore, it is the fault of the ratepayers if the govern- 
ment of London is defective, and it is to public opinion that we 
must appeal as the corrective of these things, What we want is an 
enlightened public opinion, and the best means of producing that is by 
fostering generous sympathy between class and class, Gentlemen who 
stay in their well-furnished houses and find fault with the vestries 
should join the vestries themselves, and take part in the work. The 
contrast between the government of London by vestries and that of 
other towns by corporations is striking. Corporations include the best 
men in the towng, and it is by the energies of these men that the 
health of our towns is improving. 

Dr. Avice Vickery (London) said that the difficulty in providing 
proper house accommodation arose from the rapidity with which popula- 
tion increases. There is a great difference between the death-rate of 
Hampstead und Kensington, where it is very low, and that of St. 
Giles's, where it is exceedingly high ; and the same difference is to be 
found in the house accommodation of these districts. In Kensington 
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not to say the origin, of the coming race is constantly at stake, that it 
should be possible to build house after house, nay, whole acres of 
streets of houses, with no open spaces for recreation attached to them, 
so that hundreds of children must necessarily be born each year who, 
even if they escape the dangers of the first infancy, will grow up 
during their dentition and their first experamicnts in the use of their 





industry, a fatal inheritance of young lives sacrificed in the very cradle, 
and, where nct s0 lost, sure to be stunted, distorted, and ruined im the 
very process of growing up. 

“Dr. Epwrs Rickarps (Birmingham) said that his attention had been 
directed to that class of pecple amongst whom infant mortality is very 
high—the working claces of large towns. The conclusion was, that 
it is due largely to the fact that the children are insufficiently cared for, 
that they are badly and insufficiently supplied with food, and badly 
managed. This is caused by a large number of the mothers leaving 
their hemes to go to work in ‘factories and other employments. When 
the wife becomes a mother, the child is put out to nuree, and insured 
ina burial club. It is then improperly nourished, and the vitality 
Becomes lew, and any trifling canse may produce disease resulting in 
death. The State ought to step in and prevent the mothers going to 
the children have reached a certain age: that would be a 
‘con to those classes in other ways. fact of the woman going 
to work prevents the heme bei ic becomes distasteful to 
hucband, and ke spends house. The State 
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of this insanitation in producing diarrhea, with dysenterie 
symptoms—probably from the condition of the mucous mem- 
branes in these cases admitting of the free absorption of the 
cholera poison, or germ, or whatever it is—in such s manner, 
and to such an extent in a wonderfally short space of time, 
might give rise to such a sudden and local appearance of 
the disease, that he could understand the outbreak being 
stated to be due to local causes, and spreading accordingly. 
Anyone, however, who had seen the disease burst into an 
extensive epidemic, as Dr. Pringle did at Juggernauth in 
1856, and Hurdwar in 1867 and 1879, from what seemed = 
few isolated or sporadic cases, will quite understand how, 
when local causes and the general health of the population 
favour its development, the disease appears in an almost 
‘universal manner. 

Treatment.— Dr. Pringle’s views on this subject were 
those of believers in the theory of elimination of the poison, 
and he was strongly opposed to the employment of opiates 
and alcoholic stimulants, as he was satisfied that, in the 
stage of reaction, and consequent reabsorption following that 
of collapse, they tended to the production of, if they did not 
actually produce, the febrile symptoms and those of conges- 
tion which often proved fatal after the stage of collapse had 
been passed through. In the stage of emission, i.e. purging 
and vomiting, Dr. Pringle stated that the function of ab- 
sorption seemed for the time suspended, and, judging from 
his own case, and that of others, in which medicine did not 
remain for a moment iu the stomach ; and in many, in which 
none at all was given, recoveries at this stage were due, 
if they took place before the stage of collapse was entered 
upon, to the natural emission of the poison or germ, and the 
vis medicatriz nature, in rallying from it. Dr. Pringle also 
contended that there was no such stage as premonitory 
diarrhea. In true cases of Asiatic cholera in India, hundreds 
of instances are known in which the sufferers were in perfect 
health till they were seized with cholera, which, in a few hours 
generally, in severe epidemics proved fatal in the night, and 
in the case of pilgrims, their companions left them and 
marched on. Nursing is the sheet anchor in cholera, and 
perseverance in the stage of collapse till all doubt is removed 
of death having claimed its victim. The stimulant mixture 
which Dr. Pringle has found most suitable in cholera is 
carbonate of ammonia in full doses, with sulphuric and nitric 
wether in camphor mixture; and the great advantage of this 
mixture is, that it does not interfere with the efforts of 
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steamer, afforded the best means of lighting and ventilating 
the lower wards through continuous skylights arranged along 
the outside of the wards; but this contracts the area of 
the wards in the deck above. Plan B showed a ‘ spar deck” 
steamer, affording much greater deck area than the other 
vessel, and longer wards on the main deck. Plan A showed 
seven separate wards, giving accommodation for about 240 
patients and their attendant officers and nurses; while ina 
hospital ship after plan B eight separate wards were arranged, 
to hold about 280 patients with the accompanying staff. In 
both types of hospital ships the wards are well lighted and 
ventilated, and adjoining them are rooms for nurees and 
doctors, whilst every arrangement for administration work 
can be obtained and isolation secured. 

‘At present the method adopted by Government is to 
charter at the lowest freight rate the largest steamers 
available, and to convert them into hospital ships. Now, 
all medical men know that the treatment of sick and wounded 
persons in a building which has been converted from an 
ordinary dwelling-house into a hospital is always most us- 
satisfactory. Hence it is deemed necessary to erect, on shore, 
buildings specially constructed for hospital purposes. It seems 
to the author, therefore, that modern advancement requires 
that we afford equally suitable accommodation and arrange- 
meuts for the treatment of the sick and wounded at sea. 
But it is argued that the residence of sick and wounded 
persons on buard ship is only temporary. Even so, yet these 
earliest days or weeks under surgical or medical treatment 
are the most important ; and the author urged that, on this 
ground alone, the best facilities for such treatment should be 
affurded by hospital ships, equally with shore hospitals, to 
those thus exposed. Furthermore, patients treated’ in 
specially constructed and suitably arranged hospital ships 
would not require to be landed at the nearest point of 
debarkation from that at which they were received, but 
could with advantage continue their ship-life till they reached 
the best shore hospital. The designs exhibited were so 
planned that each ward has a room for the nurses in charge 
to overlook its inmates; each deck has a dispensary, doctors’ 
rooms, and a small kitchen in which to prepare food for the 
patients: while a lift is arranged for the raising or lowering 
of two patients at once in their beds into whichever deck they 
are apportioned. Winches moved by steam are provided to 
work the several hatches, and there are ample bathroom and 
water-closet arrangements. 
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The author, in conclusion, said that although he looked 
on this question as affecting every one—prince, peer, 
peasant alike—for all were subject to accident, yet largely 
and in the main he considered it a working man’s question. 
He sented *0 assert par] ambulance oe would largely 

romote kindly, good, and reciprocal feel amon; 

Claases, especially employers and their workmen 5 ea he 
therefore asked every one who had time and opportunity to 
assist in extending it; in short he claims for it national 
recognition, 
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ENFRANCHISEMENT OF LEASEHOLDS. 


Would it be advantageous to give to Leascholders Powers 
entitling them to the Purchase of the Fee Simple of the 
Lands and Premises they occupy, or otherwise to inter- 
fere by Law with the prevailing System of Building and 
other long Leases? By Joun T. Eumert. 


AM bidden to discourse to you upon the question whether 
it ‘would be advantageous to give to leaseholders 
ports entitling them to purchase the fee simple of the 
nds and premises they occupy, or otherwise to interfere 
by law with the prevailing system of building and other 
jong leases?’ As this question is submitted to the Section 
of Economy and Trade, and not to that of Law, it will per- 
haps be well to make the answer one especially appropriate 
to this particular department of the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science. To this end I would 
anticipate the question by another, logically antecedent: 
Is it better that the population should be domiciled in 
houses of their own, or be the temporary occupants of 
houses that belong to other people ? 

For the present I will put aside, as suited rather for 
your legal than your economic section, the peculiar cases 
Of injustice and of hardship that occur from the refusal of 
proprietors to sell their land in fee; and, generally, from 
the strange contrivances and methods of the leasehold 
system. Leaving, therefore, this department of the question 
to a fature opportunity, I desire to make before you such s 
statement of the incidents and circumstances of the lease- 
hold system as will enable those who favour me with their 
attention to discern and thoroughly to understand the 
immoral tendency of leaseholds; and to see how bad is 
their effect upon the social character and general condition 
-of the people. Thus carefully informed, you may judge 
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was reduced, by the complexities and costs and sppre- 
hensions incident to leasehold law, some twenty-five per 
cent., say forty-five pounds sterling, on the one hundred and 
eighty pounds of annual rent. In ninety-nine years’ time 
the honses would be old, old-fashioned, ont of date; worth, 
on an average, six thousand pounds, the half of what they 
cost; and this is all deferred. The forty-five pounds extra 
annual income, that the sale would have obtained, would 
have been present, year by year; and this, at compound 
interest ai five per cent., would at the end of ninety-nine 
years’ term amount to, not six thousand, but one hundred 
and twelve thousand pounds ; eighteen times the amount of 
the old property reversion. Or if this extra income were 
accumulated and employed in trade, at only ten per cent. 
net annual profit, it would, at the end of ninety-nine years, 
amount to upwards of seven millions sterling. 

The system, therefore, is comparatively ruinous to terri- 
torial families. Their property has been bewitched by 
schemes of law for getting in excess; and so they sink, in 
some way that alarms them, but which they evidently fail 
to understand, below the economic level of their unendowed 
contemporaries of the commercial world. True there are 
certain families in prominent positions who are said to have 
accumulated wealth in ground rents: but these families are 
prominent because they are so few. Moreover it is said that 
even in these favoured circles there is a peculiar lack of 
ready cash ; there seems to be no superfluity of wealth from 
all their ground rents. And whatever wealth there is, is 
mainly with the leading members of these families ; whereas 
if land had been regarded as a raw material of commerce, 
and had been supplied, like coals, a product of the land, to 
those who needed it, the sale would have sufficed to enrich 
not merely the chief stem, but all the extending junior 
branches of these territorial houses. 

To any who investigate the matter it is evident that the 
commercial progress of the nation far outstrips the mere 
reversionary benefit from leaseholds, and that families that 
moor themselves so firmly at so low a level in this world of 
trade, must certainly be overwhelmed by the increasing 
flood of wealth. People who bury their talent i in the earth 
can hardly hope to gain like those who go to the exchangers; 
and thus land is always failing as a social and political 
support for aristocracy. For landlords, therefore, it would 
be distinctly ‘advantageous’ to release them from their 
leases, that they yet may have the time and opportunity to 












































eee anal sywecis and in this, though quite unwit- 
grievous suffering to the whole eommun- 
ity. When, therefore, in due time, they shall have studied 
their position, and have come to understand how false and 
how injurious it is, they will with business-like 
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‘been much struck with the discussion; but he confessed that he felt himself 
in a somewhat awkward position. ‘There appeared to be a Seaiety 

thy with the objects expressed in Mr. Emmett’s paper, and they were 
ail convinced of the importance of increasing the  omnership of land. 
He had always steadfastly maintained that view, and had gone so far in 
that direction as to second on two occasions in the House of Commons 
the proposal introduced by Mr. Jesse Collings, which would have the 
effect of the State lending its credit for the purpoze of increasing the 
number of ownern But it was quite another question as to how tha: 
increase of ownership was to be brought about. He had not been 
convinced of the practical benefit which would result from Mr. Broad- 
hurst’s bill, which he had opposed in the House of Commons, very 
much on the grounds stated by Mr. Granger... The whole gist of the 
matter depended on the uneamed increment of the land. ‘The question 
at the bottom of the matter was this, how to make the law insist that 
the tenure of land in the large cities should be used for the purpose of 
advantage to the community, and not solely to the individual? Mr. 
Broadhurst suggested that this could be to a large extent effected by 
conferring on every leaseholder the potentiat right of becoming a free- 
holder. In the course of the debate, however, those who supported 
this view bad not been able to answer the financial difficulties embodied 
in the proposal. I£ the right of becoming a freeholder were only 
given to those in the enjoyment of long leases, the benefit would be one 
which would not be readily grasped. The question then was, Ought 
the right to be extended to those who had only a few years of the lease 
torun? It seemed to him that Parliament had a very doubtfal right 
to interfere and override the conditions of a contract which had been 
entered into. The system of leascholds had been one adopted, not 
only by individuals, but also by public bodies. The question of 
building leases had been one under which lange towns had grown, and 
it was very difficult to understand how the individual workman would 
be able to get the money at a rate low enough to enable him to fulfil 
the demands of a growing town. In addition to this, there was the 
fact that the yopulation was tending to centre in the large towns, and a 
large number of jople were alwaya coming and going. It was impor- 
tant that these people should be decently housed, but they were not a 
class who would remain sufficiently long in any ne locality to make them 
care ubout purchasing their housea. It seemed to him that the solution 
of the question was in the direction of the municipalisation of the land. 
‘He could not see why large corporations should not possess compulsory 
powers to purchase, on fair terms, land from individual proprietors. 
The question had come before Parliament, and was occupying, perhaps 
more than any social question, the minds of the working classes of the 
great cities, and he hoped they might be directed towards dealing satis- 
factorily with it through the instrumentality of the corporations. He 
had the utmost confidence in the value of local self-government. This 
had been brought to an extraordinary degree of perfection in the case 
of Birmingham, and he hoped it might be extended and carried out in 
country districts, If they endeavoured to grapple with the evil in the 
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182 were steered A blow was struck at the hitherto w- 
revealed arrangement with promoters, the company, amd the 
vendors of property taken over by them, with the object of 
the power of working them the Vicious custom 


wreckers of companies, and of postponing the first 

the company, in some cases until two years after its for- 
mation, so as to keep the shareholders in ignorance of its 
condition, until the mischief had been done beyond re- 
trieval. 


By this statute (30 & 31 Sict. ¢. 181) power wore given 
to companies (1) to reduce their nominal capital, or to sub- 
divide their shares; (2) to enable the transferor of shares to 
compel the company to ‘ register’ it: (3) tomake it necessary 
to register, before allotment at the registration office, all 
shares intended to be issued as fully paid up (used for 
the purpose of paying promoters and vendors of property) 
204s to relieve the holders of them of liability for calls; 
(4) for making it frandulent not to publish in the prospectas 
the main contracts in favour of the promoters and the 
vendors; (5) for preventing any shareholder petitioning for 
the winding up of a company, unless he had held his shares 
for six months during the eighteen months preceding the 
dats of the winding up; (6) for compelling every company 
to holda general meeting within four months after its regis- 
tration ; '7) for enabling companies to be formed in which 
the liability of some of the directors should be unlimited 
whilst that of the rest was limited: an attempt apparently 
to introduce a bastard kind of a company en commandite, 
which has I believe never been used. (&) For enabling the 
Court of Chancery to transfer winding up cases to the less 
expensive process of the County Courts. Still, nothing was 
done to limit the power of companies to issue debentures or 
notes, though the necessity fur such a restriction was pressed 
upon the Committee by witnesses who had practical experience 
of the working of this most dangerous power. No attempt 
also was made to protect the applicant for shares from being 
fixed with allotments made under far different circumstances 
as to the position and prospects of the company than had 
been disclosed in the prospectus. Unless he could prove 
clear fraud he was powerless. The ruling spirit of the Com- 
mittee—Mr. Robert Lowe—looked upon such precautions as 
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Nor do the prospects of these companies that have been 
registered in the year 1883 appear more promising. 1,668 
companies, with a nominal capital of 167,750,0001., have been 
registered. Against 428 of these the Registrar has printed 
the words ‘ wound up,’ ‘not in operation,’ or ‘no informa- 

tion ’—the latter remark applying to at least three-quarters 
of the companies registered in the past year. Though doubt- 
less it is trae, as the Registrar says, that by the time when his 
report was closed all the companies registered in the past 
year ought, if in operation, to have farnished returns to his 
office, it seems to me fairer to separate those registered up to 
the end of June from the total numbers registered, as I know 
from experience that companies are very dilatory in 
their statutable returns to the office. Now up to the last day of 
June 869 limited companies were registered, with a nominal 
capital of 54,700,0001. Of these 45, with a capital of 
4,400,001. have already been wound up, and 169, with a 
capital of rather more than 18,000,000/., have to be bracketed 
the Registrar with the significant words ‘ no information.’ 
ese, as the Beau’s valet said, are certainly ‘our failures.’ 
Another noticeable feature of the failures of the past year in 
England is that the bulk of them is of companies evidently 
by the amount of capital proposing to do a large business— 
none of them asking for less than 50,0001., two of them each 
asking for 1,000,000/., and one the odd sum of 3,004,0001., the 
4,0000. being doubtless the promoters’ shares, or, as they are 
now styled, ‘ founder’s shares.’ 

‘Another feature shown by the Registrar's report calls for 
attention. Of the companies registered in England during 
the past year, supposed by him to be still in operation, in the 
cases of 72 nothing has been received on their shares, on & 
capital of 20,000,001. ; and in that of one (Land Mortgage 
Company of South Africa), in which a call of 1l. per share had 
been made on 8,206 shares, the sum of 53/. has been received. 
Were these companies small affairs, each of a few thousand 
pounds capital, this feature would not be so significant. 
‘When, however, the list of the ‘receivers of nothing’ includes 
such ambitious projects as an Insurance Bank (capital 
2,500,0001.), a Land Cultivation Company of South Africa 





Companies existing on Pald-ap Capital 
England. . 7.549... £498,792,671 
Scotland . . 728 . . . . 36,430, Hed 
Ireland . + 324 + + . . 11,517, 
Stannaries . . 40 . . . . 801.67 4 


8,541 £475,551,294 
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be the real, and not nominal appointees of their shareholders; 
should not be legally appointed until the fair proportion of 
the capital has been subscribed, and not, as now, fixed oa 
their seats, and their remuneration for one, and in some 
cases two years; that auditors should not, they too 
often do, merely check the receipts and expenditure by the 
vouchers, but express their opinion on the form in which 
the balance-sheet is presented, and refuse to sign it unless 
corrected, are amendments of which few, if any, will dou 
the benefit. 


The Liability of Directors. 


It was urged by very competent witnesses (Lord Romilly, 
the then Master of the Rolls, Mr. Wordsworth, Q.C., and 
Mr. King, and Mr. Webster, Q.C.) that the liability of 
directors and managers should be unlimited, and a suggestion 
was made by the last witness that there should be a com- 
bination of limited and unlimited liability, as in the case of 
the United States. This form was adopted by the committe, 
but, as I have before related, bas fallen dead in 
difficulty of obtaining men of means to risk such a imbaie 
simply for the sake “of the remuneration of a director is 
evident, especially if his brother directors and the share- 
holders are still to have the power of interference in the 
management of the company. ‘The only way in which such 
a safeguard could be introduced would be by the adoption 
of the en commandite system, that has met with so much 
success in France, by which the liability of the gérant is 
unlimited. but his management cannot, except in extr- 
ordinary circumstances, be interfered with. It is generally 
admitted that the joint stock arrangement is the best for 
the collection of large funds from small sources, but is pain- 
fully defective in the application and management of the 
capital when so provided. If directors take the interest in 
their work which their constitution supposes, half a dozen 
or adozen men round a board table are about the worst 
administrators that could be found. In practice, either from 
inaptitude for the special work to be carried out, idleness, or 
weariness of details, they allow the real management to fall 
into the hands of one of their body, who thus obtains all 
the advantages of a gérant en commandite without his re- 
sponsibility. That the en commandite system is the most 
practical cannot be doubted, and it would be worth trying 
whether in any new legislation it could not be fully legalised. 
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Disclosure of Contracts with Promoters. 


The language of the section in the Act of 1867 (80 & 31 
Vict. c. 188, § 88) by which it was made compulsory to 
specify on the prospectus the dates and names of the parties 
to any contract entered into by the company, or the pro- 
moters, directors, or trustees thereof, before the issue of 
the prospectus, whether subject to the adoption of the 
directors or otherwise, has been differently interpreted by 
various courts. Its meaning would have been made more 
clear hnd the following clause in the proposed Act, before 
referred to, been adopted. By the 4th section it was enacted 
that in the prospectus or invitation for subscribing shares 
the following requirements shall be complied with :— 

(a.) It shall state the names, addresses, and occupations 

of the vendors of any business or property intended 

to be sold to or to be acquired by such company. 
It shall state the date of and the names of the par- 
ties to and the material contents of every contract, 
other than contracts for supplies or services not 
exceeding 2001. in value, made before the issue of 
such prospectus or notice, by or on behalf of such 
company, or by any person who is or afterwards 
becomes a promoter, director, or trustee thereof, 
where such contract is to be carried into effect out 
ef the funds or capital of the company to be sab- 
seribed under such prospectus or uotice, or is for 
the benefit of such promoter, director, or trustee, in 
mlation to the promotion or undertaking of the 
company. 
i) It shall contain a copy of the memorandum of 
ciation of the company, and of the names, 
addresses, and occupations of the persons who have 
ened the same, and the number of shares in the 
company agreed to be taken by each of such 
persons. 


( 













very prospectus ar notice which does not comply with 
il reqairements shall be deemed to be fraudulent 
Tt tae every Brometer: director, trustee. or officer of 
i ame or been concerned 








at which it is to be presented, or deposited for inspection at 
OTF the directors 
If the omit to do this for fourteen days, any 
member of the company was to be empowered to apply to a 
judge for an order on them to prepare and issue such a 
balance-sheet within twenty-one days; and if dissatisfied 
with it when issued, to call on them to show cause why it 
should not be amended, and to make the company or any 
sndivisdnal director o€ o@ieer pay the costs of the applicant. 
go tise peopoeal the on ‘objection that occurs to mets, that 
Tall Pocld have suet the directors simply to deposit the 
balansathoet for taapocten et the company’s office, instead 
of sending it, as it ought to be, with the | half-yearly report 
to every shareholder. How many shareholders could come 
to see it P 
I have now indicated amendments which occur to me to 
be advisable in the interest of bond fide companies. 
will no doubt call attention to other points in this 
and I hope that they will be able to furnish more infor- 
mation than, from reasons over which I have no control, I 
have been able to afford. 


By @. Lathom Browne. 581 


APPENDIX. 


Forme of accounts and balance-sheet from the Schedule 
to the Companies Act Amendment (No. 2) Bill, brought in 
by Mr. Chadwick, Sir Henry Jackson, Mr. Sampson Lloyd, 
Mr. Rylands, Mr. Hopwood, and Mr. B. Whitworth. Ordered 
by the Commons to be printed March 7, 1887. 


Form A. 

Balance Sheet of Company, Limited, at 18 
The total authorised capital of the Company is 2 in___shares of £ 
each, and £ on mortgage, or in debenture bonds. ‘The total subscribed 
capital of the Company is £ in shares of £ each, and £__on 
mortgage, or in debentare bonds. 


(Stato preference shares or any other authorised ‘capital, and amount sub- 
scribed.) 


























Dz. Cr. 
Capimat axp Liapiiries, Pnorunrr axp Asses, 
Ld £50, Bad Bad. 
1, Smazs Caprra.-— 1. Paoreeries.— 
—Shares £—called up Freehold and lease- 
Amount paid in ad- hold land and other 
vance of calls. (The properties 
amount of arrears on (losert principal gene 
calls owing is£ ral items.) 
(nsert. ‘preference Machinery and plant, 
shares &e., if any.) including rolling 
2. Momtasoes.— i; 
Amount owing on (Cert priseipal gene 
mortgage or deben- ral items.) 
tures 2, Srock-iv-Teape, as 
3. Deprs.— per inventory” and 
Amount owing by the valuation 
Company (Insert principal gene- 
(State apecial ‘items ral items.) 
separately, such as 3. Dusre owing to the 
deposits, ’ royalties, Company . 
unclaimed interest oF Baxancr of cash in bank 
dividends, &c.) Do. do. in hand 
4. Resenve Foxp.— (Any other special as- 
Balaneo of (stato whe- ‘sets or liabilities to 
ther invested in the be set forth.) 
general business, like (Balance loss, if any, 
ordinary share capi- to bo shown here.) ry 


tal, or specially in- 
vested, and if so how) 








6. Paorn— 
Bale of prof fom eho oeeat tan 
last year. He above Form to betnat 
Total gross prot for far an practicable, the Lia: 
fheyenrs | os ‘Acceptances, 10" be stated 
Less “interest, intori aeparntely. 
dividends, &e. dir 4 
as per profit and loss. 
statement =. 
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. "Fore B. 5 
Paowre asm Losg Accouxr of___.-_._ Company, Limited, foe the year 
(or half-year) eoding__18. __, showing the appropriation of the total 
Groos Profits on the Business of the Oompany. : 
fad 2ndhed 
Experorrona on account By belance of prof from 
of capital, and manage- last, ra, 
uring the year, Goes Porrrs for the 
vis, as per Balance 
Interest on mortgeges and Be Ging the 
5 sult of the year's 
Sgemeat expen Toate emma, 
Directors’ and suditors’ wages, and, 
vemuneration working expenses) 
Amount proposed to be (To be stated in one sum 
carried to reserve fund as above, or under 
propa pas general heeds.) 
oy Fa 
Interim dividend paid on 
ference ca} F 
nitride 
to on share ; 
L GBelance lost, if any, to 
cont. forthe year be shown Kere.) 


‘DIRECTORS’ CERTIFICATE. 

‘Wo have examined the abore Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, and 
cortify that, to the best of our knowledge and belief, they are correct. 
a 

Sucwrarr. 





Dated at____this__day of 1. 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE. 


‘We have examined the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, and 
compared the same with the books and Vouchers of the Company, and with the 
certified stock accounts, and bankers’ and other balances, and have examined the 
achedules of assets and liabilities, and. certify that, to the best of our knowlaige 
and belief, they are correct. 

Jame. Busines 





scam 
Dated at___this___day of we. 
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and an average of 3:5 children each. Their average wages 
amounted to 27s. 6d. weekly (exclusive of all other sources 
of income), and they paid on an average 6s. a week of rent, 
or in the proportion of 23:7 per cent., but the proportion 
varied from 15°6 to 38-3 per cent. of the wages. It appears, 
moreover, that sober men paid 40 per cent. more rent; and 
were in that degree better housed than drunken men, the aver- 
age of the sober men, giving 33s. 4d. wages and 5. rent, and 
of drunken men 81s. 8d. wages, and 3s. rent. And these facts 
respecting house rent may be taken to represent the case 
of most of our large towns. Yet the average relation of 
rental to income for the whole country cannot be taken as 
approaching these figures. Taking the total income of the 
British people at 1,000,000,000/., and the total annual value of 
house property at 100,000,0001., the proportion is 10 per cent. 
‘With house rent we should put fire, light, and local rates. 
Coal and gas are now both cheaper than they were twenty- 
seven years ago; and as for rates, they are seldom paid by 
the working classes, at least in a direct manner, for the 
higher rents of rooms include of course all rates paid by the 
tenants of the entire houses. In calculating the cost of food, 
the important fact must be borne in mind that if, on the one 
-hand, the greater number of articles of food are cheaper now 
than they were, on the other their consumption is consider- 
ably greater. Sugar, tea, rice are cheaper; meat, butter, 
and cheese are dearer. Comparing the consumption of 
articles of food imported per head of the entire population, 
and their prices as given in the Statistical Abstract for 1871 
and 1888, we have the following facts :— 


Cons ae Prices 

srl 1863" Increase 1871 1883 Increase Decrease 

Ths, Ibs. percent, per cwt. per cwt. percent. per cent. 
49-21 8 





Bacon and Hams 5°88 1095 "ios 448.20 0 pia 
Batter 469 718 51 0 520 © 60k 8 
Cheese . 425 554 30 275 272 1 
Sugar (raw) | 41°51 61°87 49, 25:10 20:10 — 19 
Sagar (refined). 5:29 9°87 89 8. 36-15 27-22 24 
Tea. . . $92 480 22 d, 16-441b, 1246 1b, — 26 
Rice =. . 747 1245 66 6.1019 8200 — 19 


If the people consumed in 1883 60 per cent. more of 
these commodities than they did in 1871, whilst their prices 
have decreased less than 15 per cent., where is the economy 
from their cheapness ? 

The consumption of alcoholic drink we have already seen 
to be nearly the same now as in 1857, but the consumption 
of non-alcoholic drinks has largely increased. Lime-juice 
cordials, ginger-beer, lemonade, &c., constitute now import- 
ant articles of consumption. And the consumption of milk 
hhas also increased. Would, indeed, that this most winsds 
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By Professor Leone 
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600 Condition of the Working Classes. 


If I am right in this estimate, it will be seen—First, that 
the proportion of expenditure in the two periods was as 
follows: 


iss 1586 
per cmt, pace 

Foodanddrink =... . GOST). Ow. 6197 
House rent, fire and light’ =: 2047) 5 |. 3478 
‘Other oxpomes 6 wt 1396 1325 
10000 100-00 


so that what is gained in the cost of food goes mostly in 
additional house rent. Second, that, whilst in 1857 such a 
family could not make the two ends meet, in 1884 they may 
have a surplus of 51. 19s., and if in the interval the family have 
given up the use of alcoholic drinks and tobaceo, their 
surplus will amount to about 18/. 18s. or 17 per cent. a year. 
But this is, after all, an ideal budget. In truth the whole 
question whether, under any circumstance, a family with a 
large or small income is likely to, be rich or Poor, happy 
or unhappy, depends on good or management and house- 
hold escaony, on well-sustained thrift, or on waste and ex- 
travagance. Well might Robert Burns in one of his letters 
say: 

To Frugality! thou mother of ten thousand blessings! 
Thou cook of fat beef and dainty greens, thou manufacturer 
of warm Shetland hose and comfortable surtouts! Thou old 
housewife darning the decayed stockings with thy ancient 
spectacles on thy aged nose! Lead me where the sunny 
exposure of plenty and the hot walks of profusion produce 
those usefal fruits of luxury, exotics in this world and natives 
of paradise, 


10. Moral Ejfects of High and Low Wages. 


It has been alleged that high wages only lead to extrava- 
gance and folly : for my part I see no reason for such a pro- 
position. Asa rule, and in the long run, scarcity of work, low 
‘wages, and scantiness of food, go hand in hand with high mor- 
tality, drunkenness and crime ; while abundance of work, high 
wages, and fall consumption, go hand in hand with low mor- 
tality, temperance, and good behaviour. The relation between 
times of scarcity and dear bread and crime and insurrection 
hhas often been observed; dear bread and cheap bread being 
taken aa the symbols of scarcity and abundance. But high 
or low wages are a better standard by which to measure the 
condition of the people than the value of bread, inasmuch 
as they command more or less of all the comforts of life. 
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Now, no doubt, the process by which Mr. Giffen deduces 
the progress in wealth of the classes whose incomes are not 
subject to income tax between 1848 and 1883 is, arithme- 
tically, unobjectionable. Unquestionably, if we deduct 235 
millions from 620 we have a difference of 885. But what 
evidence is there that the incomes of the classes not liable 
to income tax were in 1843, 235 millions; and that in 1888 
they had risen to 620 millions? I look in vain to Mr. Giffen’s 
address for my answer, and confess that I am doubtful as to 
the first question, and quite sceptical as to the second, for 
‘reasons which I am about to state. 

In 1868 the late Mr. R. Dudley Baxter, in his well- 
known paper on the ‘National Income and Expenditure,’ 
from a most careful and elaborate computation of earnings of 
every description of manual labour not subject to income tax, 
which then began at 100/. a year, deduced the following table 
‘of the annual income of the United Kingdom, and its dis- 
tribution among the two great classes into which he divides 
the income-receivers : those whose income is not, and those 
whose income is, mainly derived from manual labour: 

Cass I.—Persons who have, independently of manual labour, 

_ annual incomes. 












































‘Average income 
Persons | Total incomes 
| ‘Annually Weekly 

£ e .@a) Baa 

England & Wales. 
@ Over 60001 7,500 | 114,104,000 | 14,813.17 4| 28417 7 
& 5,0001—1,0002. .| 42,000 | 69,440,000 | 1,683.17 7] 31 8 6 
¢ 1,0002.—3000. :| 150,000 | 72,910,000] ‘486 1 4] 99 611 
2 300L—1001. —. | 850,000 | 93,746,000) 110 6 9/ 2 2 6 
¢ Under 100! | 1,003,000 | 66,600.00 6916 4| 1 8 3 
Total. _. | 2,058,000 | 407,200,600 | 198 6 10/316 3 

Scotland. 

a Over 5,000. 600 | 10,068,000 | 16,780 0 0| 322 13 10 
8 6.9001 —1 0001 4,100 | 8,505,000 | 2,074 9 0) 39 17 10 
¢ 1,0002.—3007. :| 13,900 | 7,464,000 ‘536.19 6] 10 6 6 
@ 3u0.—1002. .| 97,400 | 8,679,000 go 20] 114 3 
¢ Under 1002. | 158,000 | 7,800,000 600 0] 019 3 
Total. .| 272,000 | 42,616,000 156 6 2] 38 0 1 
i 400 | 4,085,000 | 12,462 10 0] 23913 8 
ool... | 2,700 | 5,879,000 | 1,992 4 5) 38 6 3 
00013002, 14,400 | 7,347,000 ‘510 4 2] 916 3 
@ 300.—1002, | 78,500) 8,527,000| 10812 6| 2 110 
¢ Under 1007. . | 338,000 | 13,520,000 4000) 016 4 
Total. . | 434,000 | 39,758,000 sii 2) iw 
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Ciass I—Persons whose income depends on manual labour: 








“Average income 
Persons | Total incomes |—————--— —— —___ 
‘Annually Weekly 
England & Wales. & gaa Lad 
@ Higher skilled la- 
Dour . . | 1,123,000] 56,149,000] 50 0 0 019 3 


& Moderately skilled. 
labour. « | 2,819,000 | 102,937,000 3610 4 O14 OF 


¢ Unskillod labour 
and agriculture | 3,843,000 | 95,643,000/ 2417 9 | 0 9 63 





Total. «| 7,785,000 | 254,729,000] 3211 5 | 012 64 





Scotland. 
a Higher skilled la- 

bour . . 137,000 6,454,000 472 3 O18 2 
b Moderately skilled 

labour. | 688,000} 16,643,000] 291211 | o11 6 


¢ Unskilled labour 
and agriculture | 427,000 | 8,750,000] 20 910 | 0 710 





i 
Total. | 1,122,000, 31,747.000 | 28 5 10 | 0 1010 





' 
: pee hee S . a 
j Ireland. 
a Higher skilled Ia- 

bour . | 85,000 soo] 442 4 | 016 114 
} Moderately skilled ' | | 

labour”. . 710,000 16.188.000 | 22:16 0 Oo 8 9 


¢ Unskilled Inbour 
and agriculture | 1,259,000 





woo 7 057 








Total, —. | 2,054,000! 38,169,000 | 18 11 7 o7 13 
1 

















Several interesting results may be deduced from a com- 
parison of the figures in this table. T confine myself to 
one bearing immediately on the question now under con- 
sideration. 

Tf we take the total income of each of the three kingdoms 
in succession, in the inverse order of their wealth, and 
compare the inode in which it is distributed between the two 
great classes into which Baxter divides it, we obtain the 
following figures :—- 
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£ . de 4 
Trolend Claw 1, + + | 434,000 | 39,768,000 | 9112 2/115 3 

















» » IL. « | 2,064,000 | 38,160,000 | 18 11 7] 9 7 131 
Total . «| 2,488,000 | 77,927,000 | 31 6 5/012 oO}! 
Scotland—Class I. . . | 272,000] 42,516,000 |168 6 2/3 0 1] 
” » IL.  « | 1,122,000 | 31,747,000 | 28 6 10) 010 1] 
Total . . | 1,394,000 | 74,263,000 | 63 6 6/1 0 6| 

England and Wales— | 
Class I 2,063,000 | 407,200,000 |198 6 10] 3 16 3 

» » TL ss | 7,786,000 | 264,729,000 | 82 14 6/12 6 O¥ 
Total . —. | 9,838,000 | 661,929,000 | 67 6 7/1 6 11 | 





It will be seen that the income per head of the whole 
income-receiving population in England is more than double 
that of Ireland; 311. 6s. 5d. in the latter, against 651. 5s. 1d. 
of the former. How is this surplus income distributed ? 
The tables show that it has gone mainly to increase the 
incomes of the richer classes. 

Of the 77,927,0001. assumed by Mr. Baxter to be the total 
revenue of Ireland, 38,169,0001., 48-98 per cent., is absorbed 
by the earnings of those who depend on manual labour, 
leaving 39,758,000/., 51:02 per cent., for the incomes inde- 
pendent of this source, which are estimated to yield to their 
possessor an average income of 911, 12s. 2d. a year. But, of 
the 661,928,020/. of English income, 407,200,0001., 61:51 
per cent., or more than 6°10 of the whole, is appropriated by 
the owners of incomes independent of manual labour, leaving 
only 254,729,001, 38:49 per cent. of the whole, to the 
class dependent upon their labour for their subsistence. The 
figures are still more striking if we take into account the 
numbers of the different classes, as well as their incomes. 
The average income per head of the classes supported by 
manual labour in England is higher than that of the same 
classes in Ireland, in the proportion of 82-720 to 18°562. It 
has risen 77°77 per cent., a little over three-fourths. But 
the income of the classes not dependent for manual labour 
has increased from 911, 12s. 2d. to 1981. 68. 10d., or 11758 
per cent. That is to say, while the poorer classes in England 
are less than twice as well off as the same classes in Ireland, 

mee 
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the richer classes in the former country are more than twice 
as well off as the same classes in the latter. 

The case of Scotland is intermediate between England 
and Ireland both in respect to the total incomes of its popu- 
lation and to the distribution of this income between the 
two great classes with which we are dealing. Of its 
74,263,0001. of total income, 31,747,000I. (42°72 per cent.) 
falls to the classes dependent on manual labour, leaving a 
total income of 42,516,000. (57-28 per cent. of the whole) 
to the classes not dependent on manual labour, to whom it 
yields an average income of 156l. 6s. 2d. a year, against an 
average of 281. 5s. 4d. belonging to the classes who are thas 
dependent. Taking Ireland as basis, we find that the in- 
comes of the first classes have increased in the proportion of 
911. 12s. 2d. to 1561. 6s. 2d., or 71-42 per cent., while the 
incomes of the classes dependent on manual labour have 
increased from 181. 11s. 2d. to 28l. 5s. 10d., or 52°79 per cent. ; 
which is only 24-98 per cent. less than the English rate of 
inciease, and against 46-16 per cent. by which among the 
richer classes the rate of increase of English income over 
Trish income surpasses that of Scotch over the same datum 
line. In neither case do the figares bear ont Mr. Henry 
George’s startling assertion, that under the operation of our 
present social system ‘the poorer classes are continually 
growing poorer, while the richer are growing richer.’ But 
they appear to furnish, on a scale so large as to eliminate 
the probabilities of any considerable error, evidence that, 
under this system, the wealth of the richer classes has a 
decided tendency to increase at a rate higher than its rate 
of increase among the poorer classes. 

For this reason I am altogether sceptical as to the in- 
crease of 160 per cent. assumed by Mr. Giffen to have taken 
place in the incomes not charged to income tax, between 
1843, when the income tax returns began, and the present 
time, even supposing the 235,000,000/. assumed as his start- 
ing point to be rightly taken. But is this the case? I 
doubt it. Mr. Baxter, in 1868, estimates the income of the 
classes dependent on manual labour at : 





Fur England and Wa'ss . 0... £254,729,000 
» Seotlhnd  . || DB Zaz 000 
Ireland. = 5 St 88,169,000 
Total 824,645,000 


But between 1843 and 1868 the population of Great 
Britain had increased 556295 per cent.'. Supposing the rate 


+ Tn 1841, 18,917,709; im LOT\, 29,492,202 , increase 10,514,301. 
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A similar tale is told by the progress during the same 
period of steamship-building, which certainly has not ex- 
tinguished the sailing-ship-building which gave employment 
to former generations of workers, though it has, no doubt, 
prevented this industry from increasing to the extent to 
which it would have grown if the rival mode of constructing 
vessels had not been introduced. The statistics following 
may enable us somewhat to enter into these operations :— 


Tonnage of British Merchant Shipping. 








Your j Sailing ships Steamshipe 
1860 4,134,390 452,862 
1870 4,506,318 1,114,375 
1880 3,799,221 2,720,661 





Agricultural operations remarkably illustrate the same 
sort of fact. he proportion of the population directly 
empl ployed in this most important branch of industry has 

y diminished during the period with which we are deal- 
ne But against this diminution must be set the increase in 
the number of persons engaged in the manufacture of the 
machines employed in agricultural operations, of which the 
number and importance have during the same period per- 
petually augmented, to say nothing of the number of those 
concerned in the use of those machines which are hired by 
the cultivators instead of being purchased by them, who, 
I conceive, are placed in our statistical enumerations among 
the persons employed in manufacture. 

‘The attempt to indicate with any degree of completeness 
the effect upon the position of the worker of these changes 
in the direction of industry, would involve us in an inter- 
minable inquiry. I confine myself on this head to noticing 
two remarkable and recent cases of the growth of industries 
before unknown—(1) The development during the last 
twenty-five years of photography, with its manifold appli- 
cations to industry. (2) In quite recent times the rise of 
what is already becoming a considerable industry—the 
manufacture of bicycles and tricycles, which probably has 
not led to a single horse or carriage kept before being no 
longer used; but must certainly have led to a continually 
increasing number of skilled workmen being occupied in 
their construction and repair. 

It must be admitted that such developments of existing 
industries, or rise of new sources of employment, tend to 
bring about the condition where, to use a forcible saying of 
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the late J. S. Mill, ‘ten employers shall run after one man 
instead of ten workers after one employer’; which, assuming 
that the progress of humanity depends on the free develop- 
ment of the natural principle of struggle, would be for the 
working population the realised millennium. On the other 
hand, against these benefits conferred on industry by iaven- 
tion, we have diminished employment, due to the continual 
introduction of new inventions, by which one man can do 
what it took two men to do previously, so that the advent of 
the working millennium is thrown back. Setting the one 
tendency against the other, we may, I think, fairly say that 
our general experience of the results produced within the 
last quarter of a century, by a development of this principle 
of unlimited industrial straggle greater than any previous 
age can show, suffice to prove that the way to the millen- 
nium does not lie along this road. Still such facts as 
those adduced above do, I think, indicate that the natural 
element of struggle does not altogether lose in the world 
of reason the beneficial influence attending it in the world 
of nature—and that, on the whole, the position of the great 
body of the population in our own country during the last 
quarter of a centary has improved in their command over 
that common medium of exchange by which the operations 
of modern industry are carried on—money. The tables 
appended to this paper. which contain the combined results 
of statements relating to parts of the country widely sepa- 
nite, made in each district by persons well acquainted with 
the remuneration of labour in the district and for the trades 
to which their statements relate. attest generally a rise, often 
very considerable. in the rate ef wages, accompanied by a 
marked diminution in the hours of labour. But the im- 
provement in the condition of the working classes during 
the period with which we are dealing is due, I believe, 
quite as much to the indireet ozerations of a class of facts of 
a different nature. which Iam about to consider. As to 
the improvement itself I may observe that it is frankly 
admitted by the writer in the Annual of the ‘ Whol 
for I5s4. to whom I have alluded abeve.' + We entirely 
agrees he srs, >with Mr. Uitfen’s statements as to the 
improvement. N, Ss are better acquainted with the 
fiets than che coopen espeviaily its older _mem- 

been ind bly made during the last 
cf the pecple. Houses 

2¥ mere own 
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their own houses. Furniture is more costly and tasteful. 
Food also has greatly increased in quantity and improved in 
quality, and many articles regarded as luxuries thirty years 
since ure now considered necessary.’' But the cause of this 
improvement is, I believe, to be found not only in the increase 
of the income earned by manual labour, but also (1) in the 
great reduction during the last forty years in the price of the 
articles which that income could purchase; (2) in the in- 
creased share of the accumulated wealth of the country 
which the working classes have acquired during the same 
period—in other words, because a considerably larger pro- 
portion of them must now be more or less ranked among the 
owners of capital than could have been thus classed at the 
commencement of this period. 
Let us briefly consider each of these points. 





IL Among the valuable tables contained in the appendix 
to the paper by Mr. Chadwick referred to above is one giving 
the weekly expenditure, in 1859, of a Lancashire family of 
husband, wife, and three children, with an aremee total 
wages of 80s. a week. It is as follows :-— 





Articles Pri Articles Prices | Total 








() Bread, Flow 
Sab 
4 peck meal 
bbe. flour 


© ery Ga 
finsten® 





Total 





) Backers Meet and 1 Baron | 
‘oa. butchers’ meat" | 0 
° 





























S be bacon 
Total 
Tot = 

and Fige! fad 
) Potatoes, MUlt, and Ve @ ie 

c 
Summary) a) 0 4 8 
@ 0 Gir 
Totl =. . 210 6b 

I ‘To whieh is to be added for 

mnt and water . o40 
Closing f : 030 
Sundries Same, 02 
! Grand Total 2. ee ee TOO 





1 He continues, ‘Incomes of the working class have greatly improved within 
the last twenty or thirty years, and the hours of work have been shortened, 
though in many cases workmen work harder, and thus earn the inerease.'—P., 213 
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Now, according to Mr. Chadwick’s statement, the cost of 
the same amounts of the articles in heads (1), (2), (8), and 
(4) in 1839 and 1849 would have been— 











(em) mw a 
a) o76)] 058 a = 
(2) 04 0h] 045 —- | o4 
@ 043] 0438 - | - 
|| (AVE 20 998, 07 1; 28 = 
| Total 1 5 7 11 5) 4 10 ! 0 4g 
| 





It appears from this statement that during the twenty 
years to which Mr. Chadwick’s inquiry relates, there had 
been to such a working family, on an expenditure of 
1l. 1s. 54d. in articles of food, a gross gain of 4s. 10d., or 
21-554 per cent., of which 2s. 2d., or 10°665 per cent., was 
on the articles directly affected by the laws relating to 
the importation of grain, and 2s. 8d., or 12-489 per cent., 
was on articles not thus affected, a proportion of consider- 
able interest to those who desire to estimate, with an ap- 
proach to scientific accuracy, the real advantages derived 
by the working population from the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. 

Against this gross gain must be set a loss in one head, 
butchers’ meat and bacon, of 44d., which reduces the net 
gain on articles of food used in the supposed case to 4s. 5d., 
or 20'782 per cent. on the expenditure. No account is taken 
of the diminution in the cost of clothing, which had cer- 
tainly taken place during that period, but is estimated by 
Mr. Chadwick at the same amount in the one case as in 
the other. 

‘The process appears to have continued since 1859, but at 
a reduced rate. The present prices of articles in quantities 
forming Mr. Chadwick’s tables at Manchester compared 
with those given by him show the following results :— 
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ie yas0 | 1864 1889 | 1866 
() Breat, Flour, and Meat.| ted, | tee | (4) Groceries, Coat, ae, | ed | nee 
Stik. | 38 | £o Wrote J) 0% | o 
feck ment O10 | on folos 
ifetsour. oi0 | io 13 /o% 

| oe|os 

Tol. . f 84] 88 bo] 03 
ee — a ae 
(2) Butcher? Meat and Bacon. | a6 {f° 


‘ibe butchers meat'.| 2 8k] 3 4 
aIbe bacon, . | 14] 1 4 





Total =. | a OR] 4 8 
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2 ecore pots 




















polis 
Handa is]is oaks 
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But this table is, after all, only an estimated expendi- 
ture. The actual expenditure of working men’s families 
may show very different results. I am pleased, therefore; 
that by means of the valuable tables published by Mr. 
Baxter in his work on National Taxation relating to the con- 
sumption of different articles of food in the families of work- 
ing-men in various parts of the country, I am able to some 
extent to supplement Mr. Chadwick’s estimates by positive 
information. Mr. Baxter gives us, from details supplied by 
fifty-four families of town population, consisting of 323 
persons, and fourteen families of the agricultural population, 
consisting of seventy-nine persons, situate in different parts 
of the country, the following particulars of their consump- 
tion of tea, coffee, sugar, tobucco, beer, and spirits; the 
average income of the first class being 651. 10s., and that of 
the second class 411. 158. 


Consumption per family annually. 








tea | Cofteo | Sagar 











() Town Popntation. toe | tbs. | tte | ibe | galls 
i ‘338 aos | = s| — es 
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35 10 = = = ws | oooe 
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¥ The consamption of twenty-eight families is given only for tea and wasnt. 
* Phe romalning tree families were cider 
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Mr. Baxter, whose object in this case was only to ascer- 
tain the proportion of taxation borne by different classes of 
the community, gives us the consumption of those articles 
only which in 1865 were subject to taxation. At present, 
mainly through the reduction of the duty on tea, and the 
abolition of that on sugar, the families of the town popula- 
tion would have gained on an average, according to the prices 
above given, tea, 40s. 8d., and on sugar, 25s. 5d., or a total 
of 66s. 1d.; to which must be added on tobacco, if their con- 
sumption consisted of the unmannfactured article, a gain of 
8s. 6d. from the fall in prices since 1871. On Negrohead 
the gain would be rather over 11. 

The agricultural population would have gained on the 
same data about ll. on their tea, 15s. 10d. on their sugar, 
and 4s. 6d. on their tobacco. I have not been able to ascer- 
tain what saving, if any, would be made on the consumption 
of beer and spirits. 

These figures certainly justify the belief that the work- 
ing classes have had, in the saving upon the cost of the 
articles above enumerated, a considerable addition to their 
means of providing for the increased cost of the two ele- 
ments of expenditure, of which the price has risen rather 
than declined during the period with which we are dealing 
—meat and house rent. Certainly it would appear that the 
expenditure upon meat during the period we are considering 
has largely increased—according to Mr. Mulhall, from 41s. 
per head of the population in 1851 to 50s. in 1861, 66s. in 
1871, and 78s. in 1881; while the continued construction 
of new houses of the description inhabited by working-men— 
which undoubtedly are generally superior in their accommo- 
dation to those built a quarter of a century since—appears to 
offer unimpeachable evidence that the amount of income 
available for the payment of rent by these classes has in- 
creased, since, had the case been otherwise, the class of 
houses ‘constructed to receive the increasing populatio: 
would assuredly have deteriorated. 

The considerations just dwelt on concern matters where 
the improvement in the position of the working classes is 
due to causes independent of their own action. Many other 
cases of a somewhat similar kind may be specified, such as 
the increased facilities for locomotion, due to the use of steam 
power, and the improvements of lighting towns, &c. But 
advantages of this nature canuot properly find a place in the 
present paper, because they apply to all classes alike, and 
contribute probably to the comfort of the richer classes 
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individually more than to that of the poorer classes. One 
exception, however, ought to be made in respect to the 
means of education, where the large and yet constantly 
increasing application of the national resources to found or 
support institutions for the especial benefit of the poorer 
classes of the population, is a fact so well known and s0 often 
commented on, that it is needless to do more than allude to it 
here. 

But, as I have intimated above, there is another and quite 
distinct cause of the improvement in the position of the 
working population during the last thirty years, namely, that 
to much greater degree than in any former period of equal 
length they have begun to appropriate to their own elevation 
the two great factors of the wealth of the richer classes, (1) the 
ownership of those accumulated resuits of labour which we 
call capital, (2) the conduct of the businesses by which these 
accumulations have been made. That the habit of savin 
has largely increased among the poorer classes in the Gael 
Kingdom during the period with which we are dealing i 
shown by the statistics of the savings banks, which are— 








| ven | | anmom | nom | Pept pan 
e | 2 | £ 
1861 ‘Trustee — | 41,546,475 Maz 
Trusteo | 38,819,603 fe 
ws7t | {Breestice | Iroze oo, fp; 95.944.601 179 
‘Trustee 44,615,988 \ +4 
rest | {Postottco | 30140 378 5 81,362,364 2-39 





Alongside of these institutions, which are offered to the 
working population, rather than created by them, must be 
placed the Friendly Societies for mutual assistance, of which 
there were, according to the last report of the Registrar in 
1882, 1,286; making returns, with 4,802,249 members, and 
18,002,9741. of assets. 

An advance beyond this position is supplied by the 
Building Societies, which, no doubt, stretch down to a time 
antecedent to that specially included in this inquiry, but 
exhibit during that period a remarkable development, shown 
in the following table taken from the last Eg made by 
the Registrar, that for-1882:— 


vanded é 
pelos abr her iste 

Societies c s, . z 120 1,408 

‘Members : ‘ « + 187,560 946,861 


Receipts in year ee 7,867,514 13,051,959 
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Mr. Baxter, whose object in this case was only to ascer- 
tain the proportion of taxation borne by different classes of 
the community, gives us the consumption of those articles 
only which in 1865 were subject to taxation. At present, 
mainly through the reduction of the duty on tea, and the 
abolition of that on sugar, the families of the town popula- 
tion would have gained on an average, according to the prices 
above given, tea, 40s, 8d., and on sugar, 25s. 5d., or a total 
of 66s. 1d.; to which must be added on tobacco, if their con- 
sumption consisted of the unmanufactured article, a gain of 
8s. 6d. from the fall in prices since 1871. On Negrohead 
the gain would be rather over 11. 

The agricultural population would have gained on the 
same data about 1l. on their tea, 13s. 10d. on their sugar, 
and 4s, 6d. on their tobacco. I have not been able to ascer- 
tain what saving, if any, would be made on the consumption 
of beer and spirits. 

These figures certainly justify the belief that the work- 
ing classes have had, in the saving upon the cost of the 
articles above enumerated, a considerable addition to their 
means of providing for the increased cost of the two ele- 
ments of expenditure, of which the price has risen rather 
than declined during the period with which we are dealing 
—meat and house rent. Certainly it would appear that the 
expenditure upon meat during the period we are considering 
has largely increased—according to Mr. Mulhall, from 41s. 
per head of the population in 1851 to 50s. in 1861, 66s. in 
1871, and 78s. in 1881; while the continued construction 
of new houses of the description inhabited by working-men— 
which undoubtedly are generally superior in their accommo- 
dation to those built a quarter of a century since—appears to 
offer unimpeachable evidence that the amount of income 
available for the payment of rent by these classes has in- 
creased, since, had the case been otherwise, the class of 
houses constructed to receive the increasing populatio: 
would assuredly have deteriorated. 

The considerations just dwelt on concern matters where 
the improvement in the position of the working classes is 
due to causes independent of their own action. Many other 
cases of a somewhat similar kind may be specified, such as 
the increased facilities for locomotion, due to the use of steam 
power, and the improvements_of lighting towns, &c. But 
advantages of this nature canvot Properly find a place in the 
present paper, because they apply to all classes alike, and 
contribute probably to the comfort of the richer classes 
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individually more than to that of the poorer classes. One 
exception, however, ought to be made in respect to the 
means of education, where the large and yet constantly 
increasing application of the national resources to found or 
support institutions for the especial benefit of the poorer 
classes of the population, is a fact so well known and 80 often 
semmentet on, that it is needless to do more than allude to it 
ere. 

But, as I have intimated above, there is another and quite 
distinct cause of the improvement in the position of the 
working population during the last thirty years, namely, that 
to much greater degree than in any former period of equal 
length they have begun to appropriate to their own elevation 
the two great factors of the wealth of the richer classes, (1) the 
ownership of those accumulated resuits of labour which we 
call capital, (2) the conduct of the businesses by which these 
accumulations have been made. That the habit of savin, 
has largely increased among the poorer classes in the Unite 
Kingdom during the period with which we are dealing is 
shown by the statistics of the savings banks, which are— 
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Alongside of these institutions, which are offered to the 
working population, rather than created by them, must be 
placed the Friendly Societies for mutual assistance, of which 
there were, according to the last report of the Registrar in 
1882, 1,286; making returns, with 4,802,249 members, and 
18,002,741. of assets. 

An ndvance beyond this position is supplied by the 
Building Societies, which, no doubt, stretch down to a time 
antecedent to that specially included in this inquiry, but 
exhibit during that period a remarkable development, shown 
in the following table taken from’ the last returns made by 
the Registrar, that for 1882 :— 


Founded Founded 


before 1687 after 1587 
Societies e 7 . 5 120 1,408 
‘Members i . y + 157,660 346,661 


Receipts in year . . + 7,867,514 13,051,989 
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now their servants. We need scarcely say that the resuk of 
this is that directors and workmen consider ther:s-lves equal, 
and treat each other us equals.’ 

‘There is no town in Lancashire where as much average 
wages are carned per week as in Oldham: although there 
are other towns paying as high rate per Ib. for the work 
done. Still this saving of wages, and making and saving of 
profits, devs not lead the working class to seck less en- 
joyment, and care only for saving. The Derbyshire hills 
are probably better known and enjoved by these Oldham 
shareholders than by the Derbyshire “residents themselves; 
their holiday trips extend to London, the lakes of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, North Wales, Paris, and other 
places on the Continent. At the ‘principal Oldham 
holiday, the wakes, some 50,0001. to 60,0001. are regularly 
withdrawn, by what are called « going off clubs,’ from the 
stores and companies, which are to a large extent car- 
ried on by loans for expenditure at the sea . side and other 
places of recreation. Yet no operatives are more industrious 
daring working hours—industrious, not from compulsion but 
choice—than the Oldham operatives. There are few towns 
where the Temperance party is more respected, and probably 
none in which the bulk of the workmen spend less upon 
hurtful indulgences, considering their means, than they do. 
Not that the bulk of them are teetotallers, though many are 
+0; but they exercise self-restraint, and have little inclina- 
tion to drunkenness and no respect for the drunkard.’ 

I may add, on the authority of the same writer, as evi- 
dence of the prudence and determination with which these 
businesses have been conducted, that although a large num. 
ber of these companies were overtaken by the commercial 
crisis, which set in in 1876, before they had been able to 
commence business—so that they began at a very trying 
time—not one of the working men’s companies was forced 
into liquidation.! 

The disposition to form industrial enterprises with 
shares of a nominal value which brings them within easy 
reach of a large body of the working population has by no 
means been confined to, though especially manifested at, 
Oldham. The Annual of the Wholesale Society above referred 
to contains a list of 355 spinning companies, including 
the Oldham companies above-mentioned, registered between 
1873 and 1882, of which 104 only have shares above the 
value of 5l.: 77 of these being of 10I., and 1 of 7I. 10s.; 

* Annual, p. 199. 
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is known to the producer or vendor to be, or by concealing 
from the purchaser any fact known to the vendor material 
to be known by the purchaser, to enable him to judge of the 
value of the article purchased. 

*(2) By conciliating the conflicting interests of the capi- 
talist, the worker, and the purchaser, through an equitable 
division among them of the fund commonly known as profit. 

«(3) By preventing the waste of labour now caused by 
unregulated competition.’ 

In other words, co-operative union is formed with the 
avowed purpose of promoting honest and equitable dealings, 
ascertaining in the case of profits, as far as this can 
be done, by what agencies they are created, and dividing 
them among each of these agents in proportion to the part 
that it has had in their production. I shall not attempt to 
show how this principle bas been applied in the specially 
German form of co-operation—the people’s banks—but I 
will endeavour to trace it in the form that it has taken in 
England, where the people’s banks are unknown institutions, 
and co-operative societies resolve themselves into the two 
forms of: (1) distributive societies, or, as they are generally 
called on the continent, societies for consumption; and (2) 
secieties for production. The idea of the distributive society 
ple. It is that of applying for the benetit of the 
cnsnmer the difference between wholesale and retail prices. 
A ivdy of consumers unite to buy wholesale any article 
they require for their own use. They guarantee to those 
who may advance ry capital any rate of interest 
which these are wil as sufficient. To meet this 
interest and provide ‘king expenses they put on 
the articles purchased a small additional charge, and then 
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yet worked its way to general approval, we may hopefally 
Jook forward to a time when the antagonism between past 
and present labour, and the antagonism between 
ducer and consumer, will have disappeared in the reconciiia- 
tion effected by co-operative enterprise. And then? Well, 
then, when the working population have grown accustomed to 
regulate the conditions of their own lives, by becoming the 
collective owners of the industrial centres where taey find 
employment, and as a natural consequence acquire the land 
where these centres may be placed, there will, I believe, 
gradually dawn upon them the idea, of which a brilliant 
example is offered at this moment in the establishment 
founded by M. Godin, at Guise, in the department of 
Aisne, in France—the idea of applying to life the principle 
of collective action which they have learnt to apply to work. 
Associated homes, which may grow up round centres of 
employment collectively owned, and bring the advantages of 
wealth within reach of the mass of the population, will lay 
in the reform of the dwelling what, in my judgment, is the 
keystone of the arch which shall span the waters of poverty 
and make inquiries into the condition of the working 
classee matters of only archeological interest. They will 
then begin generally to see all that lies in those simple 
moral principles laid down by the co-operative union as 
the basis of a reform which in the greatness of its results 
and the quiet peaceableness of its methods will, I believe. 
resemble, more than anything else, the transformation in 
the methods of locomotion effected by the introduction of 
railways. 

It may seem a long descent to come down from these 
heights of prophetic anticipation to the actual results attained 
during the last forty years, and mainly during the last thirty, 
by the co-operative stores, out of which this noble tree of 
social reform is expected to spring. But a few figures 
illustrating this progress may be interesting to the meeting. 
I do not know that I can bring before them any more 
striking, than those relating to the progress, in successive 
periods of five years, of the two great wholesale centres 
created by the co-operative societies for the supply of their 
own wants in England and Scotland, of which the English 
Wholesale has just ncw celebrated the completion of its 
twenty-first year, 
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The English Wholesale. 




















| Tota capital, fael pasanraiee 
ear | Membernot the | stare touseaint | art ay profs ate 
Year | cootettes jolning ines oo eben | providing the | 
° £ £ £ 
1864 18,387 1 2,455 51,857 267 
2 quarters, 
1870 79,245 ui 49,658 607,212 9,248 
1875 198,608 263,282 1,964,829 20,684 
1880 331,625 494,330 2,645,381 42,764 
1883 433,151 691,181 4,546,889 47,885 
‘1884 446,184 729,103 2,197,292 23,462 
2 quarters. 
The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale. 
{ ‘Total capital, Net prot after 
ear | sharestaten up | "share, loan, secs | proving for fn 
Teens ane reerv Rereat on capital 
‘4 £ é£ 
1868 - 1,795, 9,697 49 
1873 20,827 56,433 384,489 7,446 
1878 34,830 83,174 600,990 11,968 
1883 60,725 203,852 1,284,036 28,248 




















And yet these sales represent, in the case of the English 
‘Wholesale little more than one-third, and in the Scottish 
not quite one-half, of the amount which it is calculated 
ought to pass through them, if the whole of the co-opera- 
tive societies formed by the working classes actually drew 
from these societies all the supplies that they could obtain 
from these sources. 

I have called attention to the growth of these great 
co-operative centres fora reason independent of the evidence 
afforded by it of the growth of the distributive societies— 
namely, from its illustration of the facilities offered by this 
system of union for passing from distribution to production. 
It must be obvious that if there are scattered all over the 
country a large body of stores accustomed to draw their 
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supplies from a great co-operative centre, this centre 
must offer peculiarly favourable openings for any produc- 
tive society working in connection with it, to introduce 
their goods into notice, and thus lay the foundation for its 
future prosperity. The wholesale co-operative centres of 
distribution are the natural foster-nurses of co-operative 
distribution. 

This sketch of co-operative action, in its actuality and its 
possibilities, is the best answer that I can make to the 
second part of the question proposed for consideration, How 
can the working population best invest their savings? If 
there isa system of industry in successfal operation, by which 
these classes can, in the first place, increase by 10 to 12 per 
cent. so much of their incomes as is used to supply their 
daily wants, by means of an expenditure absolutely within 
their-own control, namely, their own regular consumption; 
and if, through other industries which may naturally grow 
ont of this fact, they may gradually obtain the means of 
regulating the conditions of their own lives by the employ- 
ment which these industries will afford, I think I am justi- 
fied in saying that the mode of investment which by such 
results may be attained offers to the working classes the 
form of investment in which, in preference to any other, they 
should be urged to employ their earnings. It may be laid 
down, I think, as affirmed by our general experience that 
the degree of well-being commonly attained in any com- 
munity depends upon the general moral character of its 
members. It is the characteristic of co-operation that it 
secks to raise to a higher pitch the moral tone given out 
ly those industrial and commercial operations, that busy 
world uf production and exchange, by which more than by 
v other actual influence the daily lives of men ure affected 

od or for evil. The most encouraging feature that I can 
e in the period with which this Paper has dwelt is 
le extension among the mass of the population of an 
institution in which the condition of all lofty morality, 
the vivre pour autrui, is distinctly recognised as_ the 
principle which human industry must embody, if it is to 
be an action worthy of men as reasonable beings. I can 
conceive no application of the savings of the working class 
more commendable than that which will most thoroughly 
promote the introduction and development of this life-giving 
system. 
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Tables illustrating the rate of wages in various industries in Great 
Britain in 1884, in comparison with the tables appended to the 
paper by Mr. D, Chadwick referred to above. 


(‘ Special’ menns that there is no corresponding entry in Mr, Chadwick's 
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Mechanical Trades and Workers in Metal. 
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‘Miscellaneous Handicrafts—continued. 
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land, 80s.; while in the United States it had reached 91 per head; 
and in Australia, 20/.; the highest being France, where no less than 
7,400,000 people held on an average 1091 per head. ‘The test of 
pauperism was simply no test at all. It amounted practically to this: 
the reader of the paper had taken it for granted that directly a working 
man became poor he enrolled himself asa pauper. He believed there 
was a greater amount of poverty and misery amongst the working 
classes than there was twenty-eeven years ago, although there were leas 
number of paupers figuring on the official list. ‘This was to be ac- 
counted for first by the different way in which relief was administered. 
Twenty-seven years ago it was out-door as much as possible ; now it is, 
“Come inside, or you get nothing’; and, as Mr. Dodson; (Poor. law 
Commissioner) stated a short time ago, out of every ten who applied 
for poor-law relief, only one would come inside; not only 20, but 
trades societies and sick societies now kept thousands from the parish 
who would formerly have been paupers. As far as crime was concerned, 
the reader of the paper had simply given us the figures of criminal 
cases, or cases tried before a jury, but he omitted to tell us that these 
cases had been reduced by the passing of such acta of Parliament as the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act and Criminal Juriadiction Act, which now 
gives the magistrate power to deal with cases which, twenty-seven 
Years ago, would have figured in the list as criminal cases. If 

which have been removed to summary jurisdiction courts were now 
added to those of the superior courta, the result would bea vast increase, 
far behind that of increase of population. The total number of con- 
victions in 1860 were 255,803. In 18%2 they had risen to 575,593, 
‘or over 10) per cent. 

Mr. G. J. Horroake (London) remarked that the section was in- 
debted to Professor Levi for his very wise paper. He did not agree 
with the iast speaker, that figures lied; on the contrary, it was the 
most difficult thing to make them express anything else than what they 
obviously meant. The speaker seemed to have protection in his mind, 
and to be like the American workmen, who were under the impression 
that the more they paid ior commodities the richer they got. The 
first paper had presented a number jens in th 
clusive for The Professer had said th: 
to expect that the labour of the workman shuld be given in a hearty, 
and not in a perfunctory, manner. He. Lewever. denied the right 
the ordinary employer 
he could, and the workman was under no obligation to 
re more than what Le received remunera: jor. If there werea 
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and zoological gardens should be thrown open free on Saturday after- 
noons; and, lastly, there should be an increase of the facilities for in- 
vesting savings. In France the working classes held municipal scrip, 
and he did not see why corporation loans should not be within the reach 
of the working classes without the intervention of the stock broker. 
‘Wages should be paid on Friday nights. 

‘Mr. W. Hcsstr (Birmingham) said that the last speaker had 
complained that the increased leisure of the working clases had not 
resulted in inducing them to attend places of worship. He was 
however, to observe that on the previous day (Sunday) the distin 
guished members of the Congress did not offend in that way. He 
observed that many of them heard that able deliverance of Dr. Dale 
in which he showed that the mere accumulation of wealth was in- 
significant compared with the uses to which increased wealth was put, 
and that a true social order had reference to the application of wealth 
in such manner as would result in morality, social happiness, intelli- 
gence, and religion. He (Mr. Hussey) would take Professor Levi'sown 
figures, and what did they chow? According to the figures, at South- 
port the income of the lubouring clusses had increased by 59 Per cent 
According also to the tabulated figures contained in the paper before 
them, there had been a large decrease in the cast both of edibles and 
wearables during the period; yet, with this great increase in means, and 
decrease in cost of living, on the Professor's own figures, the description 
given of the condition of the working classes by such authorities as 
Cardinal Manning on the one hand and George Potter on the other, 
coupled with the revelations of the * Bitter Cry,' was appalling. ‘There 
had been an increase of indoor pauperism. since 1552, 
‘ion had only increased 45 
The total number of indcor paupers in 1852 were 106,415: 
here were 193,899. Where was the increased wealth gone? 
disclosed by the diazram he held in his hand, which showed 
1 figures that 136,000,000/. per annum had been wasted on 
ng liquors—30,000,000, per annum more than bread. ‘The 
police, and other statistics of Birmingham, showed that poverty, 
crime, and serecchednee peers coincident with drink shops. The sound 

ities of improved conditions 
had: since 1857 Beer enjoy “i by the nation, but that the 150,000 drink 
shops legalised by the State had baffled and deteated the legitimate and 
it that ought to have accrued to the people by the in- 
material resources indicated hy Professor Levi's paper. 

Mr. T. W. Resseut. (Dublin) observed that Professer Levi had said 
in his paper that low wages and scarcity of food went band in band 
with crime. He would like to know if the Professor laid this down as 
an absolute truth? There was no fart of Ireland which wasso sunk in 
abject poverty as Donegal during the years referred to, but no one 
red in Donegal, and he was 
therefure inclined to question the Professor's assertion. On the cou- 
he believed that high wages and pienty of luxuries begot dru: 
ssand crime. He had more ympathy with Mr, Pettifer's remarks 
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were caught; in 1883, 30,000 salmon, weighing 173 tons, 
were caught. 
The five years 1869 to 1873 give the result— 





Year No.of Fish Weight in Tons 

1869 . . . 11,460. 58 

1870 4 . . 22,500. 116 

1871 : . 3 16,950 . 106 

1872 é ; ‘i 9,050. 64 

1873 5 10,400. 6 
70,360 403 

or an average of 14,072 fish and 80 tons a year. 

Year ‘No.of Fish Weight in Tous 

1879 . . . 9: . 7 

1880 . . . 16,000. 93 

1881 . . . 19,500. 109 

1882 : . . 15,500. 93 

1883 7 4 E 30,000. 173 
90,930 539 


or an average of 18,186 fish and 107 tons a year; so that 
the five years’ average gives an average increase of 4,lit 
fish and 27 tons a year; or in money value, taking the price 
of fish at le. 6d. per pound, for the five years from 1869 to 
1873, average value of the fish caught was 13,440. a year. 
For the five years from 1879 to 1883 the average value of 
the fish caught was 17,976l., or an average annual increase 
of 9,5361., or thirty-three per cent. 

If Mr. Ashworth’s figures as to the annual value of the 
English salmon fisheries in 1860, 10,000J., was correct, the 
effect of eighteen years’ work has been to raise the value of the 
fisheries of one river, by no means the most productive, to 
28,064l., or to within a fraction of three times the then total 
value of all the English and Welsh fisheries. 

The fishing season on the Severn lasts from February 2 
to August 31, or 201 days, deducting Sundays; and taking 
four Sundays to the month, this leaves 177 fishing days, or 
exactly a ton of fish a day at 1s. 6d. per pound, a money value 
of 168I. per day. But this is nothing to what might be done. 
The river at Waterford has practically the same drainage area 
as the Severn; in 1861 it produced salmon of the annual 
yalue of 40,000/. After eighteen years’ hard work the 
Severn cannot produce above 28,0000. 

As to the persons among whom this sum is divided, it is 
most difficult to form an estimate. The licence duties in 
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the duty of the Government to establish s daily steam com- 
munication with both the western and northern islands, as 
they had done in the Isle of Man. Mr. Scott concluded with 
an earnest appeal for Government assistance to be extended 
to the fisheries fa: general; with a view to 'the fmprevemsent of 
the food supply. 


Mr. J. P. Torwer, vice-chairman of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, sent in a Paper advocating the 
«Rehabilitation of silver as international standard money.’ 
He spoke of the dislocation of the established ratios between 
gold and silver as an unparalleled disaster, and sketched the 
causes of theharm. For the system of bi-metallism to work 
smoothly the raiio between gold and silver must be pew 
manent, and its opponents objected to it on the ground 
it had an element of uncertainty, since gold and silver were 
merchandise and must vary in value; but comage was in 
the exceptional position that the value of the precious metals 
was given them by the artificial enactments of nations in 
decreeing their use as money. What was aimed at now was 
to induce a group of leading nations, including our own, to 
make perfectly sure what would be probable by the action of 
France alone. The delegates at the International Con- 
ference of 1878 were three to one in favour of an inter 
national bi-metallism, but went to the Conference with tied 
hands; and the resumption of the Conference was left to the 
first favourable conjuncture. Mr. Turner, in conclusion, 
said it was easy for a student of the question to ask why, of 
recent years, honse and other property had diminished in 
value, and why, pari passu, trade had been depressed, prices 
kept down, wages lowered; and ventured the prediction that, 
although general industry might improve, its progress must 
continue languid and uncertain until silver was again en- 
throned in a position as important as previously to the last 
eight or ten years, 


‘Railway Rates and Canal Tolls, as affecting the Trades 
of Birmingham and the South Staffordshire District,’ was 
the title of a Paper by Mr. Arrep Hickman, J.P., of Wol- 
verhampton. The author said that the district was served 
by three great railway companies, and besides had canal com- 
munication with the ports of London, Liverpool, Hull, and 
Gloucester. 

Under these circumstances, traders had a right to expect 
reasonable rates as compared with other districts. 























of the Poor are even more desirable, a8 domestic management, 
in which all women are more or less skilled, forms « large 
portion of the duties of Guardians. These duties comprises 
the education of children and the care of their health, 





or assistance to the adult women paupers, ‘ping then 
obtain le employment, or st to ther 
friends; provision of additional comforts for the aged 


i 


and sick; the establishment of superior nursing, and 
classification of the wards; the supervision of female offici 
and servants; the checking of expense and introducti 
new methods of economy im the management of the 
and workhouses. These and other branches of 
specially adapted to the peculiar knowledge and habits of 
women, and can be better performed by them than by men. 
It is difficult to find an adequate supply of cultivated or 
gentlemanly men who are sufficiently at liberty from social 
pursuits or business to give their time to the wearisome details 
of a Guardian’s work, and the office too often falls into the 
hands of inferior men. On the other hand, many ladies 
an intimate knowledge of the necessities of the poor, and 
their election to the Boards of Guardians would not only 
supply the specially womanly element which is so indispens- 
able for domestic management, whether on a large or small 
scale, but would actually be the means of placing the Poor 
Law work in the hands of a more capable because more 
cultivated class. Women have always been eligible to act a 
Guardians in England; their election has often been advo- 
cated within the last quarter of a century, and since about 
ten years ago a few have been elected. It is only four years 
since societies have been established in London, and subse- 
quently in Bristol, Birmingham, Edinburgh, and Bradford, 
to promote the election of well-qualified women. The number 
of women-Guardians is now increased to forty-four. From 
testimony that has been received from the ladies themselves, 
from Chairmen of the Boards on which they sit, and from other 
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Mr. J. Wut1am Toxxs read a on ‘ Compulsory 
Hall-Marking: its advantages to the lic and to Local 
Trades.” The writer stated that this question had 


and silver duties. Manufacturers, sf Just rebate 

allowed for duty-paid stock, might not have opposed this 
effort, had not the question of voluntary hall-marking been 
also contended for. Dealers or merchants might find ad- 


agitating for a change in the law. Many speeches in the 
House of Commons ‘had shown #0 little knowledge of the 
had 


real state of the case, that it appeared as if silvermiths 
not busied themselves to make the facts known in 
quarters, and the writer therefore thought it more desirable 
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nomical and artistic than heretofore, but to the operatives as 


the satisfaction of being assured that the combined of 
the manufacturer, manager, operative, chemist, engineer, 


increasing foreign competition. 
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ART. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING. 


Ought Elementary Instruction in Drawing to be made an essen 
tial part of the National Education? By J. P. Szvpox, 
FRIBA. 


pas question contains three distinct points of importance 
requiring consideration :— 

Firstly. Is it possible to make even elementary drawing 
part of a national education ? 

Secondly. If it be possible, is it desirable; and should it 
be done at public cost? 

Thirdly. If both possible and desirable, what should be 
the character of the elementary drawing to be taught? 

I shall, therefore, proceed to consider the subject from 
each of these three points of view in succession. 

Firstly, then, as to the possibility of such an undertaking. 
This, which is necessarily the preliminary question, may, I 
think, be answered decidedly in the affirmative; that is to 
say, that every person of fair, ordinary intelligence can be 
taught to draw, at any rate to a sufficient extent to subserve 
many valuable practical purposes. Drawing is, I believe, 
very much easier to learn than writing, because it is a far 
more interesting occupation in itself, and the result of it is 
the more immediately visible and encouraging. The com- 
position of ‘pothooks and hangers’ with strict literary 
precision is in itself a tedious process, and one that makes a 
far greater demand upon the patience and faith of a student 
than elementary drawing does, During how many years in 
the youth of most people is a considerable portion of time 
devoted, almost daily, to the mere acquisition of a facility to 
form creditably those cabalistic signs of the alphabet; and 
with what a lamentably inadequate result in general! This 
is because letters represent nothing particular in themselves 
to the mind, and the effort to make them consequently 
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becomes burdensome, whereas drawing is in itself a natural; 
pleasurable occupation. Most children of their own 
‘seek to be permitted to make attempts to draw, and, when 
allowed to do 20, generally follow them up with tolerable 
persistence, and, if they abide by the well-known motto, 
“Nulla dies sine linea,’ they soon make appreciable progress 
in the art; whereas, on the other hand, as » rule, young 
ple have to be constrained to learn to write, and they 
Took upon the task as one to be avoided if possible; and 
the proficiency they attain in it is seldom either rapid or 
remarkable. 

The Indian savages that were discovered by the i 
on their landing upon the shores of America are said to have 
transmitted to their monarchs fairly accurate drawings of 
the persons and belongings of the wondrous strangers who 
had invaded their country, instead of being content to give 
merely verbal descriptions of them. How much better, or 
rather, perhaps I might say, how much worse, than those 
savages are we English of this nineteenth century, if we are 
not to be credited with equal ability to receive and profit by 
elementary instruction in the art of drawing! No further 
argument appears to me to be needed to prove the first propo- 
sition, namely, that the proposed undertaking is a possible one. 

‘The second point for consideration is whether, granting 
it be possible, it is a desirable thing to do, and so desirable 
that it ought to be carried out at the public cost. Now it is 
obvious that this question has to be viewed both in regard to 
the advantage of the individuals themselves, and in the light 
of the public policy. In the former case there can be but 
little doubt bat that it would be highly to their own advan- 
tage to have opportunity afforded to them of availing 
themselves of their inherent power of learning to draw, and 
that this power should be reasonably developed ; for whatever 
be their rank or position in life they would thereby be made 
more efficient, and therefore more valuable instruments for 
their special work in the world; and they would also become 
endowed by it with means for their self-amusement and 
gratification. They would, in fact, become in consequence 
more capable and happier beings. 

Then, again, from the public point of view, the desira- 
bleness seems to be equally evident, since the profit and 
pleasure of the community are very dependent upon the 
capacity of all its members to be able to perform properly 
what the rest may require of them. Now in trath a mancan 
hardly be considered human with this capacity for drawing 
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designs of the artistic manufactures of late years: a large 
share of which, yet a share only,' may fairly be credited to its 
efforts and organisation. 

The object of these Government schools of design has 
been the training of decorative artists of various classes, men 
whose lives are devoted to one or other of the numerous 
branches of decorative art, to whom the character of the ele- 
mentary instruction they receive is of comparatively small 
importance, since their talents and continued exertions may 
be trusted to carry them beyond its influence sooner or later. 
In criticising this elementary instraction then, as I feel 
bound to do, I wish it to be understood that I do not wish to 
take exception to the work of the Department in general, but 
only to a portion of it which happens to be a comparatively 
insignificant one as regards its own pupils, and one no doubt 
affecting but slightly the objects of its aim. When, how- 
ever, we are about to deal with the character of the elementary 
instruction which ought to be given in the national educa- 
tion to the nation at large, it is obvious that the question of 
the nature of this becomes an all-important one ; since asa 
rule, whatever it be, it would be the only one given, and 
would form the end as well as the beginning of the instruc- 
tion the majority would receive. If therefore this be not 
right in principle, it were better omitted altogether. 

It is not now only the designers, but the whole body of 
the executants of our multifold manufactures, for whose 
instruction in the elements of art I am pleading, and the 
character of the drawing that they require is such that, 
while it would tend to their practical improvement, it would 
leave those who are workmen workmen still; but workmen 
endowed with increased power and intelligence in their own 
crafts, and not such as would unsettle them by turning 
them into or giving them the ambitions of indifferent oil- 
painters or wa‘er-colourists, of pseudo-architects or decorative 
designers, for so many of whom there would be neither room 
nor need in the country. 

Now there is a right method and a wrong method as 
regards elementary instruction in drawing, as is the case 
with most other things in this world: and unfortunately, as 
80 often hay-pens, it is the wrong one which is generally 
followed. This wrong method has unhappily obtained the 
curious misnomer of ‘freehand,’ whereas there is little that 





1 L may and do -laim for members of the architectural profession who have 
been widely and wily employed as designers Ly manufsctarers a stil laget 
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Mr. Ruskin insisted he so implicitly observed in his works. 
Art has to deal with the visible, and, if the ordinary public 
can be brought to observe that, and to draw it in a clear and 
definite manner, all will have been accomplished that could 
come fairly within the scope of that elementary instruction 
in drawing which could be considered a3 an essential part of 
national education, and as such chargeable at all on the 
national purse. 


On the Same. 
By Row.axp Hawittos. 


HAVE 2 twofold object in venturing to address the 

Department of Art of this Association upon the question 
proposed. I desire, on the one side, to enlist the sympathy 
of those who love and understand art in this great national 
movement, and to show how essential their active co- 
tion is for its due development; and further, to indicate 
some of the ways in which art itself will be benefited, though 
not exclusively benefited, by its extension. I am well aware 
that this object cannot be attained by the mere stroke of the 
pen in an official mandate, or by the recommendations of 
public meetings. Action of a much more practical kind 
must be taken. We have, in short, in the first place, to 
educate public opinion, and next, to educate teachers them- 
selves, before this method of instruction can be recognised as 
generally expedient and applicable to the training of children. 

The primary question is physiological in its character, 
and must be deterinined by a careful consideration of the 
way in which our faculties are developed from the earliest 
stages of infancy. The very first thing that we want baby 
to do is to ‘take notice,’ and the very highest results of 
Herbert Spencer's ultimate analyses rest upon primary facts 
‘in consciousness,’ behind which we cannot go. Just as 
chemical science shows that simple atoms are combined to 
form compound molecules, and these molecules are com- 
pound-d and re-compounded with other atoms and other 
molecules, until those highly complex substances are formed 
which constitute the tissue of our brains and bodies—sub- 
stances so complex as to baffle the utmost skill of the analyst 
—so it is with the mind. Our ideas are built up of simple 
perceptions, and if these are obscurely and indistinctly 
realised the results must be contorted and confused. It is 
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interfere with them prematarely will only do harm. It is 
far more likely to weaken and dissipate, than to enlarge, the 
range of their observation. In like manner, to analyse and 
break up an object with which they are familiar in a simple 
concrete form, and thus disclose the multiplicity of its 

is not a course to be adopted at an early stage. At the late 
International Conference on Education at South Kensington 
Thad an interesting conversation with an art teacher, who 
showed me among other things some drawings in colour by 
very young children. Rough and crude they were of course, 
but I'am inclined to think the powers of delineation and of 
observation were very much on a par, and both were under 
the healthy stimulus of appropriate training. I noticed in one 
of these sketches some birds very much cut of drawing, bat, 
to my remark that a little careful copying would soon remedy 
such defects, he replied—-and on retiection T am convinced 
that he réplied wisely—to the effect that he would be in no 
haste to begin work in that way. As the power of seeing 
correctly advanced, the power of representation would advance 
also, without prematurely subjecting the immature mind to a 
process by which at that stage it would lose far more than 
it could gain. We have, after all, only a certain amount of 
power to expend, and the real question is how that amount 
can be best employed, and what modes of employment are 
best fitted to the stages of mental growth. The power of ex- 
pression, whether by the hand or the voice, and the power of 
observation on which it should be based, are not developed, 
as we all know, by any general rule or measure of co-ordina- 
tion. Some express fur more than they really know with 
much fluency and a certain degree of self-consistency most 
dangerously misleading, especially to themselves; while 
others find the difficulties of description are the greatest 
which they have to overcome. ‘The higher work of true 
education, surely, is to draw out that faculty which is the 
basis of all knowledge; and though no one will deny the 
value of instruction in the art of expression, it must be 
admitted to be in its very nature subordinate to this higher 
faculty which realises the ideas expressed. 

The value of drawing as a means of education consists 
most essentially in the facility which it affords for the simul- 
taneous training of the hand and of the eye, while it supplies 
a natural test of the attention which the pupil has succeeded 
in giving to the object before him. I advisedly use a phrase 
which dovs not take for granted that all children have the 
same power of fixing their attention: much depends on 
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express many simple things which are yet very hard to eon- 
ais by word of ae A rough sketch, not even drawn to 
scale, but with measurements given, is a great help in ex- 
plaining the natare of work to be done, or even of a fracture 
to be repaired—a broken trace or shaft, or a new leg for a 
table. And even though the hand may be inapt, a know- 
ledge of simple plain drawing enables a workman to under- 
stand far better the plan on which he has to work. It is, 
for instance, no small gain to be able even to understand a 
map; and map drawing must be not only very imperfectly, 
but very unintelligently taught, if it does not at least help 
the learner to recognise in nature the features delineated ty 
the graphic methods used in cartography. It is said that 
in the late war the French not only suffered from the want 
of maps with which their opponents were eo well suppli 
but that even when they got maps, there were from want of 
practice few who could make fall use of them. 

Then, again, there is what is called the ‘ graphic method, 
which is coming largely into use in many recondite questions 
for the clear expression of numbers and quantities. I demur 
to the quasi-scientific fallacy into which some of its ardent 
admirers seem to fall, that this method is any safeguard 
against inaccuracy; but as its name implies, it certainly 
visualizes certain groups of facts, in a very clear and simple 
manner, which appeals directly to the senses which first 
respond to the promptings of the teacher. Many a child 
can in this manner be brought to see very literally and to 
realise very fully the primary traths of arithmetic, fo whom 
the multiplication table is nothing more than the arbitrary 
rule of the master, and square and en cube measure a yet more 
inscrutable dictum of tyranny. y should 7 times 9 be 
63 rather than 362 That there hewtt be 12 inches in a 
fuot is tolerable, but by what principle of reason has a 
square foot 144, and the cubic foot rush into the diabolical 
extravagance of 1728? A foot square board divided into 144 
square inches will demonstrate by actual sight the whole 
multiplication table up to 12 times 12, and the squares of 
all the numbers up to 12 with equal clearness, and the most 
simple mechanical contrivances will bring the cubes also 
within the reign of visible law. A child can be brought to 
know that it is so because he sees that itis so. The mind 
of an infant should not be overtaxed to realise the percep- 
tion of too many numbers at once, or with the names of those 
numbers; but the nature of the processes of simple arith- 
metic can be made apparent with very few units, whether of 
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gratifying proof, among many, that the love of beauty is not 
wanting even under the most discouraging conditions. And 
though art may be followed as a profession or as a trade by 
few, those who do adopt it will be more thoroughly trained 
for their vocation. Though prudential considerations must 
determine the choice of many, and some will be deterred by 
their very appreciation of a higher standard from attempts 
which fall short of their ideal, yet still, the intellectual 
pleasure which some knowledge of art affords will not be so 
straitly limited ; it will spread in ever-widening circles till its 
beneficent influence is felt throughout the whole community. 

Tt is good work to bring the highest productions of art 
within the reach of all; to familiarise them with forms of 
beauty and of grace, which add a charm to life, while in no 
way detracting from its strength. Better still will it be 
when the trae artist will move among his fellows, drawing 
from them an insight into the tangled webs of life, so full of 
poetry to those who can read them aright, and rendering 
back from his loom those forms of harmonious order typify- 
ing and foreshadowing the great good which shall prevail 
when the ages of strife shall have passed away. 

It is here, and with the world of the present day, with all 
its unlovely features, that our work is to be done. There is 
many a one who will tell us that ‘ but for those vile guns he 
would himself have been a soldier,’ and who is, in truth, 
ready enough to meet any difficulties except those which 
obstruct the path before us. The closer the contact which 
art can gain with the life around us, the greater will be the 
beneficent influence it will exercise, not in foreed and un- 
natural opposition to ‘utility,’ but by rescuing the common 
affairs of life from the sordid associations which render them 
servile. It is for art to invest toil with a new sense of 
dignity and of pleasure, and to open up for the joy of all the 
unbought treasures of nature. 





On the Same. 
By Cuarzes G. Leann, of Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


EF considering the question ‘Ought elementary instruc- 

tion in drawing to be made an essential part of the 

national education?’ we are at once brought face to face 

with another query: Is drawing certain to be of great 

practical use to all who learn it? and, further: Are all 

children actually capable of mastering an art which the vast 
bo 
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invariably takes the lead. It may be that some of this is 
due to mere confidence or to a sense of culture which the 
others have not, but it is certain that in nineteen out of 
twenty practical callings a knowledge of art based on sound 
principles is sure to be of great value to its possessor. 

I regret that I have not time to give my reasons why not 
only artizans or mechanics can profit by knowing how to 
design, and to apply it, but how even farm-labourers, colliers, 
sailors, and all working-men can be aided by it. With 
regard to them, other principles or elements must be intro- 
duced with drawing in their education. Of these, I will 
briefly say that they consist in awakening the youthful mind 
to a sense that all occupations have a cultured side—in 
exciting an interest in and a respect for them, and finally 
by awakening attention and quickness of perception by a 
peculiar training of which drawing is a part. To return to 
the industrial art education. I have known a manufacturer, 
after carefully examining the drawing-books of a class of 
sixty and seventy pupils, to declare that if he could have 
them he would take forty of them at once as paid learners, 
and on other occasions manufacturers have applied to me 
for employés. In every instance they said: We have been 
to other art schools, and could find nothing but children 
who have been taught with a view to making pictures. 
What we want are pupils trained to patterns. 

I think that one has said enough to prove that drawing 
ought to be an essential part of the National Education, 
when it has been proved by experiment that it is essential 
to the practice of all arts, or that all hand-arts are only 
drawing developed in different forms. I have most certainly 
ascertained, by very careful personal experiment, that 
children who learned to draw, and to develop it at the 
same time in hand-work, excelled in consequence in other 
studies. This is again a good reason why drawing should 
be taught in every school. What now remains for me to 
explain is the system of drawing adopted after finding that 
the ordinary methods employed solely with a view to picture- 
making were inapplicable. I began by teaching what is 
technically known as ‘ the vine,’and for from twenty or forty 
lessons little else was studied beyond its developments and 
combinations. The pupils were taught that drawing should 
begin not with straight lines but curves, and that an 
absolutely beautiful construction line can always be secured 
when we take a spiral or volute and evolve from it at 
any points tangential curves, or outer and inner branches, 
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inhabitants. Half of my child pupils could have taught 
them this. 

As there are still a few people who doubt the capacity of 
all children to learn to draw, I would declare that much 
examination has convinced me that there are ten persons 
who can learn to draw well where there is one who can write 
a really good hand. By @ good hand I mean nothing more 
than a perfectly legible one. Among all my pupils, I never 
had but one whom I thought was incapable, of learning to 
design, or to work well at any art. I told him several times 
to leave the school, and never show his face there again, bat 
at every Icsson that small, round, stolid face re-appeared, 
till, amused by his perseverance, I allowed him to remain. 
He not only learned to design well, he took a higher grade 
in bis other school studies, he became a proficient in_model- 
ling in clay, in wood-carving, and in sheet metal work. The 
last thing I did on leaving the school was to pay him 20. 4s, 
for a piece of metal work which he had executed to order, 
during his leisure hours, in little more than one week, 
attending all the time to his regular lessons. This boy is only 
fourteen years of age, and he was the only one I ever knew 
whom I regarded as naturally unable to draw. 

The question whether design-drawing and its application 
to several minor arts can be introduced to swall minor 
schools has been definitely solved in England by the 
Cottage Arts Association, at whose head stand the names 
of Lord and Lady Plunkett, the Archbishop of Dublin, the 
Countess of Kenmare, and a score of others, well known 
toall present. This association has now under way several 
scores of such schools, but this is only a mere preparation, 
there being a certainty that the number will during the 
coming year be greatly increased. The teaching is easy for 
any intelligent woman, who having learned design avails 
herself of handbooks of art. When advanced teaching 
becomes necessary, it can be given by experts who will go 
from school to school. This method was practically carried 
out in America. All of my assistant teachers gave lessons 
in several institutions, such as the House of Refuge, the 
great reformatory school of our city, the Ladies’ Art Club, 
and the Insane Asylum. This method has been urged here 
in England by Mr. Alfred Harris. 

The result of all this is that drawing means something 
more than making lines on paper—it should also include the 
working out the drawing in some other material. Unless 
this is done it will in most cases be forgotten on leaving 
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school. Carving is only drawing in wood, with chisels and 
gouges; modelling is making designs in clay. Our teacher 
of carving kept the boys and girls so busy at modelling in 
clay and drawing that they came to regard it all as one 
work; the teacher of repoussé kept saying, ‘Well, go and 
draw it!” till the children regarded tracing and bordering 
as drawing, and matting as shading. And all of this was 
no harder, and it was much more agreeable, than the paltry 
picture-making such as prevailed in all schools when I 
was a boy, and which writers in several English publications 
have recently declared still prevails in England. 

It is certainly true that there are far more thorough and 
scientific systems of design, based on geometry, and involv- 
ing, for instance, the conventionalising of flowers, the rules 
of perspective, &c., than that which I have described. But 
these are for elder pupils who have time. For a child of 
from eight to fourteen, who can give only oue afternoon or 
evening in the week to drawing and its applications, these 
advanced methods are impossible. For young pupils we 
must resort as closely as possible to the training and methods 
of the workshop, to the rule of thumb, or to learning as 
much as possible in a little time. This need not prevent the 
pupils from acquiring a knowledge of Gothic or Celtic art, 
and I found, with some amazement, that my scholars all 
manifested a greater capacity for flowing Moorish designs 
than any other. Some of these, executed in stamped leather, 
were strikingly correct and elegant. Two girls of fourteen 
did this with great skill, the most remarkable feature being 
their entire unconsciousness of its excellence. 

I am quite aware that I owe an apology for speaking so 
much of my own labours, and of my own school; but, being 
only a collector of material, or a worker, and nota clever 
critic or observer of the work of others, I may be pardoned 
for speaking only of what I know. What we all want is to 
evolve the truth. It is a truth that all over Europe and 
America there is a rapidly growing, deeply seated convic- 
tion that industrial art, mannal labour, or the exercise of 
the constructive faculties should have a part in even elemen- 
tary education. Todo this, drawing must be taught. But 
the real question is: ‘What kind of drawing?’ To this I 
have replied: ‘That which lies at the root of all design 
whatever, that which man always follows when, getting 
beyond the inorganic or crystallisation stage of straight 
lines and angles, he attains to organic or living curves.” 
These in their simplicity at first, and then in their subsc- _ 
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quent complexity, are easily mastered by mere children. I 
will illustrate this by an incident or anecdote. I had in my 
school two little girls, both eleven years of age, both named 
Gertrude: both sat together apart from the rest, and both 
developed a similar cleverness in design. One day @ pro- 
fessional artist, astonished at the excellence of a pattern 
which Gertrude No. 2 had executed, intimated that she mast 
have repeated some motive at second-hand. To convince 
him that the child worked according to principles, I told 
her to take the compasses and improvise a design, which she 
did without the least consciousness of doing anything re- 
markable. When a child can make a good design without 
knowing it, one may hope for almost anything. Such draw- 
ing is, possibly and probably, the kind for children between 
the kindergarten and the technical school, or the art school 
proper. I say this because in England the real question is 
no longer as to whether drawing shall be introduced to 
every school, but as to what kind of drawing is best adapted 
to pupils of different ages, those in the common schools 
below the age of fourteen being in the vast majority. If I 
have contributed in the least to solve this problem, I shall 
feel that the years devoted to it have been well spent. 





On the Same. 
By Miss S. Sorm1a Beate. 
(Abstract.) 


\ ISS SOPHIA BEALE, in a paper on Art Education 
4 in Schools, points out that drawing has made little 
advance in ordinary schools of late years. Girls are still 
taught to paint before they can draw, and are allowed to 
fritter away their time in pencil drawings of rains, &c., as 
of old; or ‘chalk’ heads: or porcelain, faience, lustra. 
tapestry, and erystoleum painting, and other newfangled 
nonsense. 

There is no exaggeration in this statement. Art schools 
have done mach for | professional workers, but the amateur 
is morant as ever. Art is a great deal talked about, 
but is little practised except in spoiling good house paint by 
so-called decorations. Nor is sufficient ‘time given to draw- 
ing at schools. Music, being a showy accomplishment, has 

hours a day spent on it—drawing only two hoars a 
week: but the result is much the same. The one makes 


1 This Paper has been pullished ia coe-49 Ly the author. 
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a girl a nuisance to all within hearing; the other enables 
her to sketch in a weak manner without any perspective. 
If girls choose to play and sketch for their own amuse- 
ment only, no harm is done; but the results should not be 
shown to others, nor should school days thus be wasted. 

General education being intended to make children in- 
telligent human beings, art education should likewise make 
them cultivated persons. A storage of facts only is not 
education. An art education should before all things culti- 
vate and improve the taste, so as to make persons appreciate 
what is noble and good in art. This is done more in France 
than in England. Museums and Exhibitions being open 
free on Sundays, the people are more educated in their tastes, 
and consequently the remarks of a French owvrier would put 
to shame many an English graduate. Cultivation of taste 
may seem a hopeless matter, judging from the want of it in 
all classes in this country, particularly amongst the poor, 
who wear the cast-off and dirty finery of the rich; but 
much might be done by judicious education. 

If drawing were better taught this would not be. All 
children should learn it, as it is the only way to teach obser- 
vation. But they should be made to draw common objects 
from nature, not senseless uninteresting curves. It is a 
good plan for the teacher to draw the object first on a black- 
Board (letting the class all do the same thing), and after- 
wards from the real object. This makes the lesson more 
interesting to the young. Squareness of drawing should be 
insisted on, and broad shadows. If pupils of 16 and upwards 
work for three hours three days a week, much good work can 
he done. 

Schoolrooms should have photographs, prints, copies, 
casts, &c., of good works, upon the walls, to educate the eye 
at odd times; and the art teacher should lecture from time 
to time upon them, pointing out merits and demerits. Ele- 
mentary perspective and the rudiments of architecture 
should also be taught. 

As to mediums, papier Ingres, charcoal, and stumps are 
the best. No niggling should be allowed; the stump will 
do in half the time what can be done with the point; and 
six studies with light and shade carefully but broadly put in 
must be of more value than one finished up with the point. 
Criticisms of public buildings and all artistic work should 
also form part of art education. So, also, the various 
methods of painting, sculpture, engraving, &c. 

Stability of purpose is much wanted in England. French 
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tgirls work tame ateadily, even those ‘in Society.’ Here 
they work om: month, and then fritter away two or more. 
he 4 work in drawing should be done in school days, other- 

lacomes to older girls slavery. Scales and exercises 
on; why not serious drawing? Men and women 
amalenra are not wanted to be artists, but intelligent con- 
noisseura, This is what art education ought to do, and were 
it made a part of general education, instead of an ‘extra? 
it, would do so, 6 teachers then would be independent, and 
achooliuictrenna would not be obliged to send home ¢ pretty 
pictures’ daubs in water and oil colours, and wretched 
“chulk? leds all out of drawing, in order to please parents 
and make them think they have their money’s worth. 














DISCUSSION, 


Mr. F. J. Witsox (Leamington) regarded the teaching of drawing 

comlury conmejuence to the teaching of colour. ‘The pencil did 
is mame aid to artistic taste as the brush, for the eye was 
vil by colour than by form, and, moreover, people always 
took w delight in colour, Ie believed that the development of artistic 
Iteux in tha minds of the poople had been mainly hindered in the past 
dy tho notion thut it wax contrary to the second Commandmant to teach 
peoplo to daw, Ho hoped the Association would dissipate any lingering 
nhred there might be of that belicf But as to teaching colour, it was the 
modu ternal nature and internal thought, and what they 
hut to-do was to intoratund that in the minds of the people, as well as 
make them understand it, and then the problem would be solved. 

t (London) said 8 a foreigner resident in this 
to him to bea di e that in the year 1884 the 
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nical handicraft. Until it was established, boys and girls at eight or 
nine years of age began to learn a handicraft, but now they were com- 
pelled to be at school and learn that which, though it might be just as 
good for them, still left them ignorant of the handicraft, and lacking 
altogether any training of the hand or eye. The remedy for this was 
to be found in a more systematic teaching of drawing, as an essential 
part of school-work. ‘The influence of the Science and Art Depart 
ment had been extended rather to the encouragement of instruction in 
drawing, instead of insisting on its being rightly taught. There was now 
no system whatever in most of our elementary schools, but a mere one 
of indiscriminate copying. He would begin in the infant school as 
soon as the child could hold the pencil, and he would train the child 
to the knowledge of commen forms by means of templets, and in the 
next stage he would do away with this means of training the hand, 
substituting for it freehand copies, and so gradually developing the 
system. The great point to be kept in mind was the necessity for 
interesting the child, as was not always the case in the Kindergarten 
system; the lessons should be made a pleasure and not a task, for in 
proportion as the werk could be made interesting to the learner, so 
would the work as education be valuable. He would also in the later 
stages teach those branches of drawing which would have a technical 
value. He would early teach solid geometry, for he had noticed in 
many handicrafts—those engaged in machine construction, buildings, 
and he would say even among architects—a great weakness arising 
from this want of knowledge. In reference to what had been said 
about the Science and Art Department, he confessed, in regard to the 
teaching of frechand, that there had been too indiscriminate allowing 
to learn from copies, ax distinct from teaching; but with reference to 
the elaborate and highly finished drawings in the advanced stages 
which were exhibited, he should like to point out that for every one of 
these there were hundreds of clear outline sketches, studies, and designs, 
which were never exhibited at all. The outline was first considered, 
and, indeed, the form was always the primary consideration. 

Mr. 'T. C, Horsratt (Manchester) would speak only of the desira- 
blenese of extending the work of teaching drawing in evening schools. 
Almost everyone who had seen much of the life in our large towns 
would know that attractive and effective evening schools were one of 
the most pressing wants of the day. The Board School system had 
almost defeated itself in one way, in that it had, through its good teach- 
ing, been enabled to turn out some of the brightest children at twelve 
years of age, who in the course of a year or two had forgotten almost 
everything that they had learned, and st fourteen were more ignorant 
than duller and more slowly taught children. He believed there was 
a growing opinion that in time they would bave to adopt compulsory 
attendance in evening schools up to the age of fifteen or sixteen. He 
had geome experience last winter of the desire for drawing lessons in 
night schcols. He took a number of lads employed by his firm, and 
having induced them to attend school after their work was done, ex- 
plained to them the nature of the various subjects which were taught, 
and he was eurprised to find that out of twenty-five, twenty said they 
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CLASS INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC. 


What is the Value of Class Instruction in Music to the Ear, the 
Mind, the Health, and the Disposition of the Young? By 
Lady Macrarren. 


'N attempting to reply to the question put by the Council 
of the Association, the aim of the following remarks 
will be to make that reply with reference to musical train- 
ing at the Board or Denominational Schools, which are sub- 
ject to Government inspection, and rather to suggest what 
part this training might play in the national education, 
than what it can possibly be under present conditions, #0 
long as only a slight test or standard is required of teachers’ 
musical qualifications. As yet the movement. for giving 
musical instruction to the people may be said to be tentative 
rather than solid; this it cannot be until the standard nota- 
tion is adopted for all, gentle and simple alike, and the entire 
musical repertory made accessible to everyone, until indeed 
the teaching be both practical and intellectual. To teach 
this branch of art to the people worthily, it will not be 
enough to show them how to sing notes correctly in a rough- 
hewn way; this study can be made to represent to them 
sound with its inflections, music, language, and poetry, in 
fact show them how to rise to those ‘ higher levels’? which 
all who possess a certain culture by inheritance have ready 
access to in literature and the arts. 

Where only the mechanical side of music has been taught, 
its influence is barren on the mind; it is quite possible to 
participate in musical performances through a life and yet 
remain curiously imperceptive that it contains anything 
besides so many notes in tune and in time. 

It is much that in our people’s schools even the crudest. 
beginning should have been made; but whilst everyone in 
authority would admit that only the best known books are 
good enongh to be read by our countless brothers and sisters 
whose lives must be spent in toil, and whose margin of 
leisure must be scant, the claim of music to a like elevation 
has yet to be recognised ; but a beginning having been made, 
the highest may be hoped and striven for in these days of 
rapid progress, for the best music and the means of inter- 
preting it in the best way only is fitting for the young, that 
is to say, for the future of the country. 

Evcry domain of mental activity, except music, rests on 
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The sense of rhythm, when not innate, is easier to acquire 
by singers than by instrumentalists, since the words and their 
metrical arrangement give force to the strong musical beats. 
In spite. however. of the seeming obviousness of rhythm, br 
no means every nature is able to respond to it. and wherever 
this is the case class singing is an invaluable aid in its 
acquisition. From the mastering of one part. an objective 
sense is formed within the chorister’s mind when he hears 
another melody. or several, added tothe main song as under- 
currents : his hearing expands and follows their simultaneous 
courses while he has to keep steadfast to his own, and a 
spirit of actuality and self-dependence is roused, searee 
pescible br other means. 

Thas far the study of music would be the same for singer 
and instrumentalist; but the singer has berond these the 
wonls, to inspire, to exhilarate, and give definite meaning to 
music. Words should in all cases correspond in phrase 
and accent with the music to which they are sung. It 
is a grievance that in the singing of hymns this fands- 
mental principle of all rational song should be disregarded. 

equality of all the syllables depriving both words and 
music of their living expression. In the ordinary chantin: 
on Alte other hand, she words are often harried Over wit 





These two extreme 


be said to come within the rar 
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the vowels with true sound, and trained also in the mechan- 
ism of'the consonants, the almost national defect of slovenly 
utterance in the speech of even educated persons at the 
present day might insensibly be lessened or even extinguished. 
It would be a hopeful sign if we might look to the young for 
better things in this respect, now that the standard of intel- 
lectual equality has been unfurled, and the universal aim 
is to give even 
To trays and pans 
Gleam and glimmer of romance ; 


it would be a worthy striving to help the people who own 
the richest of literatures to speak their noble language, 
already so much flattened in sound and shorn of sonority, 
with more musical inflection than is now generally the case. 
Through the training of the musical sense alone is this 
possible. 

Thirdly, we have to consider the value of class singing on 
the health of the young. The complete contrast between this 
and all other lessons gives to the study much the character 
of a relaxation. Instead of something remembered, often 
painfully remembered, because void of personal interest (the 
only interest known to the young), or something achieved 
by a silent process, irritating to their restlessness, here the 
child partakes of action; it hears, it adds its voice to the 
tide of sound, it is lifted out of its small personality, it feels. 

But singing can be made to act on the health in a purely 
hygienic way, if breath, attitude, and the position of the 
mouth and larynx are properly understood. Whether this 
can be adequately effected by class-training it may be prema- 
ture to aay, but it might certainly form a branch of the 
physical training that is now being introduced in the schools 
of the people. 

‘Also more care might be taken than is usually the case 
to arrange the songs or part-songs for the young eo that they 
are not tempted to strain the chest notes into the compass of 
‘the medium register, so unpleasant in effect and injurious to 
the immature voice. 

On the disposition of the young the value of a knowledge 
of music sufficient to enable them to interpret a voice part at 
sight can only be compared to that of reading. It awakens 
new thoughts and images, points to new possibilities, and 
expands the limited horizon of a single life into the collective 
life of the art past and present. Of the negative value of 
this pursuit in superseding others of questionable influence, 

ana 
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more than a pleasant and harmless pastime. I have, there- 
fore, to demonstrate that it is more—that it is indubi- 
tably a means of developing the highest qualities of our 
nature, and that the best results may be expected from, 
and are, in point of fact, the outcome of it. 

By ‘the young’ we are to understand, I suppose, those 
under twenty-one years of age ;—and by ‘class instruction in 
music’? There are two kinds of music, vocal and instru- 
mental, and yet how many people habitually speak of ‘un- 
accompanied singing’ as ‘singing without music?! Let 
us, in starting, disabuse our minds of any confusion, and 
recollect that vocal has an equal right with instrumental 
instruction to be considered ‘ instruction in music.’ Indeed, 
I am not sure how far the framers of the question upon 
which I have the honour of addressing you had the converse 
of that popular but thoughtless phrase in their minds. At 
all events, since vocalists are far more numerous than in- 
strumentalists, vocal instruction must occupy @ large share 
of our consideration. 

To have any real ‘ value,’ the effects of this class instruc- 
tion must be permanent, and must powerfully influence the 
after-life of those who are instructed. It has been observed 
that music is the first thing in life which arrests the atten- 
tion of the newborn babe. Iam informed that it is a com- 
mon thing for an infant to sing and hum to itself long be- 
fore it can talk; that frequently music is the ‘only charm’ 
that can ‘soothe the fractious child.’ It is found to act asa 
spell upon raving lunatics. 

Music is far more closely and mysteriously interwoven 
with our life, surroundings, and antecedents than is com- 
monly supposed. Periodic, pulsatory vibration (identical 
with that which results in musical sound) is one of the laws 
of created life, as witnessed in the phenomena of light, 
colour, and sound. 

What is ‘Sight’ but vibration? As Professor Macfarren 
remarked not long since, ina speech upon music (to quote 
his words as nearly as I can remember), ‘the most beautiful 
forms and shapes that delight the eye in nature are the 
result of periodic vibration.’ 

‘There are (as we all know) some, who by their constitu- 
tion are far more sensitive than others to this principle 
which is so closely connected with art; and in this way we 
may possibly to some extent account for the distinction 
between the artistic and inartistic world, roughly speaking. 

Music and painting are sister-arts to poetry and seuly- 
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ture, but it is rare to find a combination of any two, fully 
developed. in any one great artist. As an example. the late 
Mr. Keble, in whose very being the sense of rhythm and flow 
‘of metrical verse were so deeply ingrained, and continually 
found expression to our benefit, was said to be almost, if not 
totally, devoid of the sense of music. 

The possession (or the reverse) of what is called ‘a good 
ear’ manifests itself in very early childhood, and the natural 
aptitude for receiving instruction amongst children differs 
very greatly. There are some to whom instruction in music 
at any age would be perfectly futile, and to whom any remarks 
that may be made on the subject would not apply. 

We have then only to consider the case of persons who 
as children show some susceptibility to musical sound. 

It is partly with a hope of converting those among us 
who maintain a hostile attitude to music. who look upon it 
with dislike, contempt, and suspicion. and of convincing them 
of its real value to the young, that such a question as this is 
brought before a Social Science Congress. I can only wish 
the task had been put into abler and worthierhands. Since 
there are so many who have had far greater and wider ex- 

o ject. I cannot but feel great diffidence in 
as it has been entrus 
2 speak of the impre: 
received as a choir-master of twenty sears’ standing, 
orward such informatiun as I have been able 
space of time that was allotted co 
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but dispose it the more easily to assimilate “foreign lan- 
guages.” When, through the ear, the faculty of modulating 
the voice is gained, of what incalculable value is it not to 
the public speaker in the pulpit, in the senate, on the stage, 
or on the platform? A melodious, well-modulated voice 
goes far to gain the ear, and enlist the sympathy of an 
audience. A monotonous, unmusical delivery, on the other 
hand, defeats its own objects by producing u drowsiness (and 
consequent inattention) and a weariness that is insup- 
portable. This point is of such general application, and will 
be so readily conceded, that it is not necessary to enlarge 
upon it. 

If there is one thing more than another that is of value 
to Englishmen in public speaking, it is that art of decla- 
mation, and the distinct articulation that must be acquired 
in good chorus singing, and is inseparable from it. We are 
so behind other countries in this respect, owing to the 
peculiarities of our mother tongue, that we cannot too highly 
value this means of overcoming our natural defects. 

Fifty years ago, such a thing as ‘Class Instruction in 
Masiv’ was, I believe, unknown in our national, and cer- 
tainly in our public schools. Music was valued but little 
by our eighteenth-century forefathers; though we should 
not forget that in the time of Elizabeth it was part of the 
education of every English gentleman to be able to take his 
part in the round, catch,or madrigal. It was regarded with 
suspicion and contempt by our great-grandfathers, und down 
to thirty years ago it was looked upon as an effeminate thing 
for a boy to have much to do with; it was chiefly relegated 
to girls and women. Now, it is possible for a boy at a public 
school to occupy some of his playtime (besides the form class 
or private lesson) in the pursuit of music without exciting 
unfavourable criticism or remark. If he excels, his fellows 
undoubtedly regard him with some pride. 

‘Whence this total revulsion of public feeling? Surely it 
may be attributed to the growth of art, steadily progressing, 
leavening the whole lump, in proportion as its value in 
forming and elevating the life and character of mankind 
has been more and more appreciated. 

But what magician’s wand has wrought so general a 
change in the attitude of parents, tutors, and schoolboys 
towards music? Who made the strides that music has made 
among us possible, and by what means? Who prepared 
the ground, sowed the seed that has produced so abundant a 
harvest, and gave to the nation its highest intellectual 
recreation, and to tens of thousands their chiefest joy? 
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Who, but the late lamented Dr. John Hullah, who not 
only realised the beneficent and humanising influence of 
music, but grasped the fact that, if its power was to be 
known and felt among us, the way to confer upon us the 
benefits resulting from ite cultivation, and to make us a 
musical people again, was to establish in every national or 
public school of every description ‘Class Instruction in 
Music for the Young.” We only do justice to his memory 
in acknowledging that, to a very great extent, through his 
indefatigable efforts and life-long work, music has been put 
upon an educational footing in England through this system 
of class instruction. Its intrinsic value has been publicly 
recognised and acknowledged thereby. 

In the higher walks of musical education the Royal 
Academy of Music has been a standing testimony to the 
value of this principle among us, and as we grow and develop 
in musical taste, fresh institutions arise to receive the in- 
creasing numbers who aspire to musical honours. The next 
national effort was the ‘ training school’ at South Kensing- 
ton, which did such good work, and turned out such excellent 
artists, where ‘ class instruction’ formed (as in the R.A.M.) 
a very large part of the general curriculum. 

To-day we have H.R.H. the Prince of Wales exerting 
himself to the utmost in establishing a permanent College of 
Music, and in impressing upon the public the value to young 
artists of ‘class’ as well as ¢ private ’ instruction. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that this Congress and every 
society interested in the growth of art, and the general 
culture of our countrymen, will use its best endeavours con- 
tinually to support His Royal Highness in his patriotic work. 

The public mind should always be kept alive to these two 
facts—first, the benefits that such an institution as the Royal 
College of Music must confer upon the students themselves ; 
and second, through them upon the nation at large, in order 
that people may be well assured that it is to their interest 
to give the scheme their cordial support, in order that its 
action may not be hampered, and that its influence may be 
as widespread as possible. 

J have alluded to the quickening power of musical 
instruction upon the ‘ear,’ the channel by which all im- 
pressions from sound are conveyed to the ‘ mind.’ 

As music acts upon the mind through the ear, so does 
colour through the eye, and both by vibration. Certain laws 
of harmony, of blending of contrasts, pervade both music and 
painting. Some minds are more susceptible to impressions 
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Anything which stimulates habits of thought, and im- 
proves the powers of retention or memory, must be beneficial 
to the development of general mental capacity. Nothing 
induces the habit of attention in class (without which the 
best teaching is thrown away) more than the music class ; 
no real interest in school work can be felt till this habit of 
attention is formed, and little progress can be made until it 
is attained. 

Good people of the unmusical type are given to diseour- 

music in their children’s education, since they look upon 
it only from the sensuous side (forgetting that all art is an 
appeal through the senses to the mind). They think it en- 
courages sloth, and does not tend to form business habits, 
and that if a man is what is called‘ musical’ he is not good 
for much in the battle of life. My own experience leads me 
to an opposite conclusion. A young man of any force of 
character knows where to stop, and when the music is in- 
terfering with serious business. Even supposing it does 
engross the weakling, who, by his constitution could never 
make a great mark in the world, he might do worse. 

Although music may be put to base uses, it is itself a 
pure and beautifal spirit; it remains undefiled by the contact 
with them, and the disgrace to art is patent to all. Music 
is not only sensuous, but intellectual in the highest degree. 
It is a science which only a broad and massive intellect of a 
very high order can more or less fully grasp. It is the 
youngest of the arts, and asa science it rightly finds its 
place in the debates of a scientific congress. 

The marvellous inzellectual power and gigantic grasp of 
the intricate laws of counterpoint possessed by John Sebus- 
tian Bach must remain to succeeding generations as an 
astonishing monument of scientific fertility of thought aud 
design, which hitherto has never been approached. 

‘An approximate grasp of the science of music is only to 
be acquired by patient, continuous study. The more it ia 
studied, the more it is heard, the more buth head and heart 
are widened in sympathy, and in power of understanding ; 
the imagination is developed, the whole mind and character 
are imbued with a chastened beauty of thought and expres- 
sion that places the genuine artist on a level with those who 
rank first in intellectual culture. 

Those who have long passed the time of childhood are 
often apt to forget the intensity of feeling of which the 
young are capable. Couple with the fact that childhood is 
the most impressionable period of existence, that music 
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wedded to words has the power of impressing the meaning 
of these words, quite unattainable by any other means, down 
into the very heart of the child in a way that nothing can 
eradicate; it will be seen at once how powerful an ally 
music is for imparting religious convictions, for stamping 
upon the unsullied mind of youth the great truths of revealed 
Chnitianity, and of filling it with bigh and noble aspira- 
tions. 

Whether the class instruction is elementary, in the 
grammar of music, or of a more advanced character, the 
mind is insensibly drinking in culture of the higher sort. It 
becomes more sensitive to beauty of form, regularity of out- 
line, to light and shade, to all that refines, aud less in tune 
with all that is coarse and brutish. Then, provided young 
people have gone on from ‘class’ to ‘ private ’ instruction and 
study (not necessarily interfering with the business of life), 
what a resource and rest from toil they are providing for 
themselves in after life! What valuable members of society 
they become! We know the temptations that surround and 
are ready to engulph the youth that has no resources for his 
leisure hours. What can be better than for men to meet for 
four-part singing of an evening, to join the choral society, 
the chet, or to take part in the entertainment of the family 
circle! 

T believe it will be generally admitted by choir masters 
and clergy, who have had to do with the training of choristers, 
that class instruction for choir boys encourages emulation. 
From this feeling often comes a wish for self-improvement 
and to rise in life. Ifa boy becomes anxious to excel in any 
one way, he at once strives to rise out of a lower standard and 
to distinguish himself. I have heard it stated by those who 
have had experience for years of choirs formed from the 
poorest classes that, as a rnle—not that it was always the 
case, but that, as a rule—the boys who were taken out of 
their low (and sometimes degrading) surroundings into the 
choir did far better in life than their fellows. This I can fully 
endorse from my own personal observation, so far as it 

oes. 
oe efore leaving the subject of ‘the mind,’ I must briefly 
refer to the observation that has been so frequently made to 
me about the careless, desultory manner of teaching instra- 
mental and vocal music to individuals and classes which 
appears to be but too common. To give any real interest, 80 
that persons may derive benefit from any subject, the intelli- 
gence must be brought to bear upon it. The chorus master, 
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in the art of singing, and for the sake of the health of the 
students. 

Class instruction in music gives the most palpable evi- 
dence of its beneficent influence upon the young in their 

isposition. 

Tt habituates them, in the first place, to a strict Disci- 
pling, and elicits from them # prompt and cheerful Obedience 
to the instructor, who, if he has tact, and is himself enthusi- 
astic, will so win the goodwill of his class by communicating 
his spirit and ‘verve’ to them, that they will do anything he 
tells them with all their might, and emulate one another in 
the desire to give a perfect rendering to the work in hand. 
This involves a complete subordination of ‘self? and the 
‘will’ I know of nothing that produces a more healthy tone 
of mind than the refreshing and exhilarating influence of 
chorus-singing, or orchestral playing, upon the individuals 
who take parts. Of this ‘ingenua ars’ it may truly be said, 
as we learnt as boys, ‘emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros;? it 
holds good of boys and girls, of men and women. 

Certainly the refining, humanising influence is very per 
ceptible when the class is formed of the very poor and 
uncultivated. 

Let me here quote from a kind letter I have received from 
Mr. Palgrave Simpson, who for thirty years has conducted 
an orchestral class formed of boys under fifteen years of age, 
in the Orphanage at Liverpool. He says: — 

“Their life here, without change of ‘scene and air, would 
be very sombre were it not enlivened by music.’ He refers 
to the benefit they derive from the habit of prompt and reads 
obedience, and quick attention necessary to sound every note 
at the proper moment. Again, he says, ‘it produces amongst 
the members of the band a spirit of esprit de corps. The band- 
boys have a greater regard for each other than for the rest of 
the school. ‘In after life they get good engagements in the 
Grenadiers and other bands. A place in the band is so much 
prized that expulsion is considered a severe punishment ; 
but, as a rule, the band-boys conduct themselves much better 
than the others. Though the boys play the usual full-sized 
military instruments, their health is in no degree impaired— 
rather the reverse.’ 

Here we have an instance of the value of ‘ orchestral class 
instruction’ to these young orphan boys in all the points 
before us, and gain a glimpse of what an admirable work is 
being continuously done by Mr. Palgrave Simpson in this 
excellent Institution. 
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I think it is sufficiently self-evident that anything which 
has the power of taking people, as it were, ‘out of them- 
selves,’ of bringing to the front good temper, keen interest, 
submission of the will, order, exactness, combined with 
innocent and exhilarating enjoyments, is invaluable for 
cultivating a happy and amiable ‘disposition’ in the young 
of both sexes, for developing those qualities that make men 
and women attractive, good citizens, good friends, pleasant 
companions. The early knowledge gained in the elementary 
class puts the young in a position to join the choral society, 
or the choir, where we may undoubtedly claim for ¢ music’ 
thut it does bring out all these good qualities I have 
mentioned, that it is elevating, humanising, refining. 

One has only to look at the bright, eager eyes of the 
chorister-boys in the choir which I have the honour to 
direct, to see how strong is the influence of beautiful music, 
married to sacred words, upon their hearts and dispositions— 
to feel how readily they will strain every nerve to accomplish 
what they know to be required to attain the high standard 
that is put before them. 

You may see the old boys hanging about the church 
and choir, eagerly listening—joining with their spirit and 
understanding only—to the service, with dejected faces, rest- 
less and wretched that they can no longer sing, and only 
longing for the time when they can come back again into the 
choir as men. 

What, then, is the value of music to the young? I say 
it is priceless, und why? In the short review I have been 
able to make of the results valuable to the young, which one 
can point to as the direct and indirect product of ‘class in- 
struction,’ we have seen how music is interwoven with our 
existence ; how the ‘ear’ is quickened, the speech improved; 
how the ‘mind,’ by its means, finds a vehicle of expression 
when deeply and emotionally moved ; how the intellect is 
strengthened and developed ; how it may be used to inculeate 
good principles and refine the tastes; how the ‘health? may 
be materially improved, and the ‘ disposition’ ennobled and 
trained by discipline and self-sacrifice; for the display of 
those amiable qualities that are essential to the well-being of 
our social system. The nation that is now pre-eminent in 
intellectual power and physical development is Germany. 
The land that has produced the greatest scientists and 
musicians isGermany. The people who are the most musical 
are those among whom the principle of ‘ Class Instruction in 

. Music’ is most universal, and they are the Germans. 
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In every large town there was a multitude of inharmonious and harsh 
sounds which destroyed the delicate organism of the ear. He pro- 
tested also against the custom, now eo largely in vogue, of straining the 
voice in the effort to bring out high notes, This system had a fatal 
effect on the voice, and was also damaging to the ear, in that it set up 
a false standard of appreciation. 

Mr. T. C. Horstatt (Manchester) said he was one of that large clas 
of persons who, though not musicians themselves, yet derived very great 
pleasure from music. He had also considerable experience with regard 
to the use of music, for he was a member of a society which started in 
‘Manchester a system of popular concerts, which now enabled about five 
thousand people to hear good music every Saturday night in winter. 
He desired to express his entire disagreement with Dr. Heinemann 
when he said that no one should be taught music unless he had a 
musical talent, They knew that in Germany all children were taught 
music, and they had the authority of the late Mr. Hullah for the state- 
ment that not more than half-a-dozen people in a thousand lacked the 
power of learning to sing and enjoy music, if well taught in childhood. 
‘At a conference of French schoolmasters in Paris in 1873 one of the 
Parisian inspectors of schools expressed exactly the same o He 
said he had never come across more than three or four children who 
could not be taught music and who would not take considerable 
pleasure in it; and he added that the age at which musical instruction 
should be given, the age at which the ear was formed, was from five to 
nine; and English experience fully corroborated that view. One great 
defect of the musical teaching in most schools, a defect which should 
be remedied at once, was an incessant straining of the voice. It was 
painful in passing some schools to hear how children’s voices were 
spoiled and their taste vulgarised by their being allowed to scream in 
singing. Such training made them tolerant of the music of the music 
halls. An admirable suggestion had recently been made in London, 
which he should like to see carried out, that a trained amateur children’s 
choir should sing sometimes in elementary schools, 80 that school 
children might hear the songs they themselves sang thoroughly well 
sung by well-trained refined voices. 

‘Mr. P. H. Ratapose (Hon. Secretary of the Department) recognised 
the great work which had been done by the Academy of Music, and more 
recently by the Royal College of Music; but such an institution, to be 
really uscfal, must have a branch in every large town. It was not the 
mere musical teaching which they had to provide, but the actual cost 
of maintenance hindered many. ‘That was the difficulty which he had 
found in cases where, though there had been an extraordinary develop- 
ment of musical talent. the expense of maintaining the pupil away from 
home was so great that it could not be faced. The management of the 
voice was really the essential part of musical education. 

Mr. De M. ‘enGisos, in replying on the discussion, said 
he was sure a hearing would be given in Germany to anything 
good that was written sooner or later: and in reference to the 
remark that children’s ears were distorted by the want of good music, 
it must be remembered that we were at present but in a progres- 
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sive state, and must not be in too great a hurry. No doubt the 
children of the professors and the wealthy had more opportunities of 
hearing good music than their poorer brethren, but they must not 
forget that England was a musical country before any other in the 
world, that madrigalsand part songs were written in this country even 
before the days of Palestrino, while the first musical composition was of 
British music, As to cheap concerts, there was nothing in the world to 
which he should so much like to give his time. But the real difficulty, 
as a gentleman who was a prince among art patrons once told him, 
was ‘money.’ His experience of all these efforts was that they failed 
for want of funds to keep them going. If the public would not sup- 
port such a movement better than it had hitherto done, it only meant 
financial failure. Dr. Heinemann had made some remarks about the 
singing capacities of the aristocracy, but it should be borne in mind 
that the aristocracy were not musical; it was among the middle classes 
that they found the greatest love of music. As to the amateur concert 
singing mentioned by Mr. Horsfall, no doubt ladies and gentlemen 
who had been properly taught would sing better than others; but the 
great fault of this sort of singing was that it was done in a sort of 
drawing-room style, which entirely failed in a large room where the 
voice was required to reach a large number of people, 

Lady Macrannen in reply admitted that it was not from the persons 
who had learned German and French of a French governess and their 
‘own language in the nursery that the best interpretation of great works 
was to be looked for. One of the speakers had condemned the music 
which was heard in fashionable drawing-rooms, but it entirely corre- 
sponded with the persons from whorn it came. Those who only lived 
for the satisfaction of the hour, and who had no thought of anything 
higher, could not be expected to do great things. But there was a 
growing class which did not live for self, and she must say that in her 
experience the best music was heard in such families, and frivolous 
compositions were unknown. She was glad to find among this class 
some desire to assist their poorer fellow-beings, and that assistance 
might be most advantageously given in the interpretation of the best 
music. 

‘The Prestent or THe Derantext (Mr. Beresford-Hope, M.P.) 
said that, looking at the question from the side of reason, he was sure 
the arguments were absolutely convincing as to the great social and 
moral effect of musical education in training the mind to ideas of order, 
learning, and everything else that conformed to the great divine ideal. 
The papers had been of supreme interest and the discussion most 
successful. 
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ART FOR THE PEOPLE. 


How can a Love and Appreciation of Art be best developed 
among the Masses of the People? By Water Besant. 


RE is a passage in one of the letters of the late Edward 
Denison which exactly interprets the dejection and 
despair certain to fall upon one who seriously considers the 
condition of the poor in great cities. He writes from Phil- 
pott Street, Commercial Road, East London, and he says: 
* My wits are getting blunted by the monotony and ugliness 
of the place. I can almost imagine the awful effect upon a 
human mind of never seeing anything but the meanest and 
vilest of men, and man’s work, and of complete exclusion 
from the sight of God’s works.’ The very exaggeration of 
these words shows the profound dejection of the writer, at a 
moment when his resolution to continue living in a place 
where there was neither nature nor art, nor beauty anywhere, 
weighed upon him like a penal sentence, so that the vileness 
of the surroundings entered into his soul and made him 
feel as if the men and women in the place as well as 
their works were all alike mean, vile, and sordid. Edward 
Denison wrote these words seventeen years ago. The place 
in whicb he lived is still ugly and monotonous, a small cross 
street leading from the back of the London Hospital into 
the Commercial Road, about as far from green fields and parks 
or gardens as can be found anywhere in London: there are 
still a good many of the vilest of man’s works carried on 
in the neighbourhood, especially the making of clothes for 
Government contracts, and the making of shirts for private 
sweaters. But something has been attempted since Denison 
came here-—the pioneer of a great invasion. Many others have 
followed his example, and are now, like him, living among 
the people. Clubs have been established, concerts, readings, 
public holidays, excursions into the country, convalescent 
homes, a thousand different things have grown up for the 
amelioration of the poor. Better than all, there are now 
thousands of educated and cultivated men and women 
who are perpetually considering how existing evils may be 
remedied and new evils prevented. With philanthropic 
efforts, with the social questions connected with them, I 
have now nothing to do. We are at present only con- 
cerned with a question of Art: we are to inquire how the 
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enlivened in a thousand ways which to the outsider are 
invisible. Among these are some which directly or indirectly 
make for the appreciation of Art. 

It seems safe, however, to advance one proposition, 
There is a class in and below which it is impossible that 
there can exist a feeling for Art, or, indeed, for religion, fcr 
virtue, for knowledge of any kind, or for anything beyond 
the necessity of providing for the next day’s food and shelter. 
Those miserable women who work from early morning to 
late night, condemned to a slavery worse than any we have 
abolished : those hungry men who besiege the dock-gates for 
a day's work, and have nothing in the whole world but a pair 
of hands: that vast class which is separated from starvation 
by a single day—what thought, interest. or care can ther 
have for anything in the world but the procuring of food? 
At that level where the physical condition of English men 
and women is worse, as Professor Huxley has declared it 
to be, than the condition of naked savages in the Southern 
Seas. how can we look for the virtues and the aspirations 
which belong essentially to the level of comparative ease? 
Tntil we have mastered the problem of finding steady 
work for all, with adequate wages and decent homes, we 
need net look for Art in these lowest ranks. We have to 
do, therefore. not with the very pocr at all, but with the 
respectable poor—the families of skilled mechanics. evi- 

+s in regular work, workmen in breweries. ship-rards, 
tories, independent han ftsmen, clerks. cashiers. 
accountants, writers. small shopkeepers. and all that great 
host which is perpetually cecupied in increasing the wea'th 
of the country by labour which, at least. permits them to 
live in comfort. All these people Lave leisure; meet of 
them. except tants, have no work in the even- 
i are ali p def seme edceaticn. There is no 
ai ail why they shetld not. if they could be only get 
become studerts in seme of the branches of Art. 
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pretty fabrics, and a collection of pictures. There is no music; 
there is no sculpture; none of the small arta are represented 
at all; there is not the slightest attempt made to educate 
anybody. If you want any other information or help besides 
that given by the tablets you will not get it, because there 
is nobody to give it. A policeman mounts guard over the 
cases, a woman sells the publications of the South Kensing- 
ton Department, and you can read on a board the number 
of visitors for every day in the year. But there is no one to 
go round with you and talk about the things on exhibition. 
There are no lectures nor any classes, there are no handbooks 
to teach the history of the Fine Arts end to illustrate the 
collection in the museum. There is not, incredible to say, 
even a cat e. There is no catalogue. Imagine an ex- 
hibition without even an official guide to its contents. Here, 
says the Department, is the Bethnal Green Muscum with 
its doors wide open: let the people walk in and inspect the 
contents. 

So, if we invited the people to inspect a collection of 
cuneiform inscriptions, we might just as well expect them to 
carry away a knowledge of Assyrian history; or by exhibiting 
an electrical machine we might as well expect them to under- 
stand the appliances of electricity. It is not enough, in fact, 
to exhibit pictures: they must be explained. It is with paint- 
ings and drawings as with everything else, those who come to 
see them, having no knowledge. carry none away with them. 
The visitors to a museum are like travellers in a foreign 
country, of whom Emerson truly says that when they leave 
it they take nothing away but what they brought with 
them. The finest wood carving, the most beautiful vase, the 
richest classic painting, produces on the uncultivated eye no 
more valuable or lasting impression than the sight of a 
sailing ship for the first time produces on the mind of a 
savage. That is to say, the impression at the best is of 
wonder, not of delight or curiosity at all. In the picture 
galleries, it is true, the dull eves are lifted and the weary 
faces brighten, because here, if you please, we touch upon 
that art which every human being all over the world can 
appreciate. It is the art of story-telling. The visitors go 
from picture to picture and they read the stories. As for 
landscapes, figures, portraits, or heads, they pass them by. 
‘What ther love is a picture of life in action, a picture that 
tells a story and quickens their pulses. You may observe 
this in every picture gallery—even at the Grosvenor and the 
Royal Academy—even among the classes who are supposed 
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corner by themselves. Beside the cases full of splendid em~ 
broideries and golden Ince, among which they had strayed, 
they looked curiously incongruous, and somewhat like the 
unfortunate pair led to their destruction by the wicked uncle. 
They had, in fact, been sent to the museum by their mother 
with a piece of bread-and-butter for their dinner, and told to 
stay there all day long. By this time the bread-and-butter 
had long since been eaten up, and they were hungry again, 
and there was a long afternoon before them. What to these 
hungry children would have been a whole Field of the Cloth 
of Gold? We must, therefore, make very large deductions, 
indeed, when we consider the popularity of Bethnal Green. 
Doubtless it is pleasant to read the stories of the pictures; 
but the light, the warmth, the society of the place are also 
pleasant. And as for Art education, why, as none is given 
to the people, so none is desired by them. 

Lhave dwelt upon Bethnal Green Museum at some length, 
not because I wished to attack the place, but because it 
seems to me an example of what ought not to be done, and 
because it illustrates most admirably two propositions which 
T have to offer. ‘These are—(1) That the lower classes have 
no instinctive desire for Art; (2) that they will not teach 
themselves, 

‘We may also learn from considering what this museum 
is what an educational and popular museum ought to be; 
and on this I will immediately touch. Meantime let us 
go on to consider a few minor agencies in the East of 
London, directly or indirectly working in favour of Art. 
And, first, I should like to call attention to the annual 
exhibition of pictures, which the’ indefatigable vicar of St. 
Jude’s, Whitechapel—the Rev. Samuel Barnett—gets to- 
gether every Easter for his people. The point is not so 
much that he holds this exhibition as that he engages the 
services of volunteer lecturers, who go round the show with 
the visitors and explain the pictures, so that they may learn 
what it is they should admire and something of what they 
should look for in a drawing or painting. In other words, 
Mr. Barnett’s visitors are instructed in the first elements 
of Art criticism. There are, next, certain institutes, educa- 
tional and social, such as the Bow and Bromley and the: 
Beaumont, which might be used to advantage for Art pur- 
poses, Then there are the Church organisations, with their- 
services, their clubs, their social gatherings, and their 
schools; there are the Chapels, each with its own set of 
similar institutions; there are the working men’s clubs, 
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which might also lend themselves and their rooms for the 
development of Art; there are such societies as the Kyrle 
Society, which give free concerts of good music, and are 
therefore already working for us; lastly, there are the 
schools of Drawing—there are five in East London, working 
under the South Kensington Department. All these are 
agencies which either are already working in the interests of 
Art, or could be easily induced to do so. 

To sum up, at the exhibition of the Bethnal Green 
Museum the peopie walk round the pictures, are pleased to 
read their stories, and go away; at the concerts they listen, 
are satisfied, and go away; at the readings and recitations 
they applaud and go away. They are not, in fact, stimulated 
by these exhibitions and performances in the slightest degree 
to draw, paint, carve, play an instrument, sing, recite, or act 
for themselves. Observe, on the other hand, that directly they 
form clubs of their own, although they may develop many re- 
prehensible tendencies, and especially that of gambling, they 
do at once begin to act, sing, recite, und dance for themselves, 
‘What we want them to do, then, is to begin for themselves, 
or to fall in willingly with those who begin for them, the 
pursuit of Art in its more difficult and higher branches. 
‘What we desire is that they should realise what we know, 
that to teach a lad or a girl one of these Fine Arts is to confer 
upon him an inestimable boon; that no life can be wholly 
unhappy which is cheered by the power of playing an in- 
strument, dancing, painting, carving, modelling, singing, 
making fiction or writing poetry ; that it is not necessary to 
do these things so well as to be able to live by them; bat 
that every man who practises one of these arts is, during 
his work, drawn out ot himself and away from the bad con- 
ditions of his life. If, I say, the people can be got to 
understand something of this, the rest will be easy. A few 
examples in their midst will be enough to show thein that it 
wants little effort to become an artist, that the practice of Art 
is a life-long delight, and that in the practice and improvement 
of the faculties of observation, comparison, and selection, in 
the daily consideration of beauty in its various forms, the 
years roll by easily and are spent in a continual dream of 
happiness. "You know that it has been observed especially 
of actors that they never grow old. The thing is true 
with artists of every kind, they never grow old. Their 
hair may become grey and may fall off, they may be 
afflicted with the same weaknesses as other men, but their 
hearts remain always young to the very end. But this is 
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love Art, and who can help them to see and to discriminate 
‘We must teach them to use their own hands and eyes in doing 
actual Art work; even if the work done does not count for 
much, it will develop their observation and quicken their 
appreciation in a way which I believe nothing else will do— 
no mere looking or explaining. They must be helped to 
make their own homes and the things they use beautiful. 
They must not be helped only to learn to do Art work, but 
also given ideas as to its application, shown how and where 
to get materials, &c. Further, it has been resolved that 
prizes shall be given to the pupils for the best copies drawn, 
modelled, carved, or repouseée of the casts and designs circn- 
lated among the various classes.’ 

I propose therefore that, with such modifications as suit 
our own way of working, we should imitate on a more ex- 
tended scale the example set us by Mrs. Jebb and Mr. Leland. 
I think that it would not be difficult, while retaining the 
machinery and the help afforded by the South Kensington 
Department in painting and drawing, to establish local clubs, 
classes, and societies, or, which I think much better, a cen- 
tral society with local branches, either for the whole of 
England or for each county or for each great city, for the 
purpose of teaching, encouraging, and advancing all the Fine 
Arts both small and great. We do the whole of our col- 
lective work in this country by means of societies: it is an 
Englishman’s instinct, if he ardently desires to bring about 
a thing, to recognise that, though he cannot get what he 
wants by bis own effort, he may get it by associating other 
people with him and forming a society. Everything is done 
by societies, One need not therefore make any apology for 
desiring to see another society established. That of which 
I dream would be, to begin with, independent of all polities, 
controversies, or theories whatever; it would not be a society 
requiring an immense income—in fact, with a very small 
income indeed very large results might be obtained. as you 
will immediately see. The work of the society would consist 
alhwost entirely of evening classes ; it would not have to build 
schools or to buy houses at first, but it would use, or rent, 
whatever rooms might be found available—perhaps those of 
the day schools. All the arts would be taught in these schools, 
except perhaps those already taught by the South Kensington 
Department. but especially the minor arts, for this very 
important and practical reason, that these would be found 
alunost immediately to have a money value, and would there- 
fore serve the useful purpose of attracting pupils. At the 
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part, to work among the poor, often toevening and night work 
after their own day’s labours. This is no longer a 

thing; it isa great and solid fact, that there are hundreds 
of men willing, without vows, orders, or any rule, and with- 
out hope of reward, not even gratitude, to live for their 
brother men. They give, not their money or their influence 
or their exhortations, but they give—themselves. Greater 
love hath no man. As for us, we shall not ask our teachers 
to give their whole time, unless they offer it. One or two 
evenings out of the week will suffice. I am convinced— 
you are all, I am sure, convinced—that there will be no diffi- 
culty at all in getting teachers, but that the only difficulty 
will be in selecting those who can add discretion to zeal, 
capability to enthusiasm, skill and tact in teaching, as well 
as knowledge of an art to be taught. Think of the Work- 
ing Men's College in New Ormond Street—perhaps you 
don’t know of this institution. It is a great school for 
working men; it teaches all subjects, and it has been ran- 
ning for nearly thirty years. During the whole of that time, 
I believe I am right in saying that the professors and 
teachers have been all unpaid—they are volunteers. Can 
we fear that in Art, in which there are so many enthusiasts, 
we shall not get as much volunteer assistance as in Letters 
and Seience ? 

This, then, is my proposal for creating and developing an 
enthusiasm for Art. There are to be schools everywhere, 
controlled by local committees, under a central societ 
there are to be volunteer teachers, willing to subject them- 
selves to rule and order: there are to be public exhibitions 
and prize-givings; all the arts, not one only, are to be 
taught; great prominence is to be given to the minor arts; 
at first there will be no fees , above all and before all, the great 
College of ours is not to be made a Government department. 
to be tied and bound by the hard and fast rules and red 
tape which are the curse of every department, nor is it to be 
under the direction of any School Board, but, like most 
things in this country that are of any use, it is to be 
governed by its ewn council. 

One thing more. I am firmly convinced that the only 
institutions in any country which endure are those which 
take a firm hold of the popular mind and are supported 
by the people themselves. In order to make the College 
of Art permanent, it must belong absolutely to the people. 
This can only be effected by the gradual retirement of the 
wealthy class, who will start it, from the management, and the 
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be first manifested in the dwelling ; and to those who know 
intimately the homes of the working class in town and 
country. a proposal to beautify these abodes suggests certain 
preliminary considerations. When all the daily business of 
life—the cooking, eating. tailoring, laundrying—of six, eight, 
ten inmates must be conducted in a single room not twelre 
feet square, it is clear that art must languish. The few 
shelves are crowded with necessary utensils: the passage to 
and fro of working garments has established a crimy 
dado on the walls like the hyena-mark in a prehistoric 
cave ; the sack of potatoes in one corner, the tea-chest full 
of coal in another, the string of onions from the rvof, lend 
themselves reluctantly to artistic treatment; the room isa 
manufactory of sordid daily wants, from which the children 
escape to school, the men to work cr to the public-house; 
while the esthetic faculties of the ever-resident house 
mother are somehow overlaid by the more absorbing urgen- 
cies of the wash-tub, the rent-collector, the family wardrobe, 
and the children’s meals. The proportion which dwellings 
like these bear to the better working homes is so absolutely 
unknown that if I were to rate them at a moiety no one 
probably could contradict me. That they are deplorably 
T know, and I falminate an initiatory pr: 
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the autumn for the reproduction, with usury, of the talents 
thus entrusted. I would venture to suggest an expansion 
of their admirable efforts: that these hanging gardens, 
instead of brightening the windows only for the summer 
season, should become perennial ; that in deep, strong, well- 
drained boxes should be planted in the coming autumn bulbs 
of common arum and of orchis, of daffodil, tulip, fritillary, 
crocus, overlaid with a spring growing succession of globe- 
flower and dropwort, and moon daisy and Jacob’s ladder; of 
leopard’s-bane, and periwinkle, and stonecrop, and St. John’s- 
wort; of late chrysanthemums, and asters, and French 
marigolds; plants which ask scarcely other gardener than 
boon Nature's self, whose interest will never flag from early 
January to late October. I would point out how sixpenny- 
worth of wall-flowers, or tropzolams, or Virginia stock, cr 
candytuft would bedizen both sides of an entire street, and 
with how little labour the small grey ivy and the Ampelopsis 
Veitchii could be taught to mask ita frowsy walls. I would 
establish penny flower-sbows once a month in every chapelor 
ward hall, with competition for prizes amongst the poor, with 
loans from the gardens of the rich, with stimulating peripatetic 
lecturers to explain and illustrate and fractify. I would tempt 
field classes on the Sunday afternoons to the Handsworth or 
the Harborne fields, with candle-box for vasculum and metal 
shoeing horn for digger ; until the humblest interior should 
blossom all through the year with wild flowers cut and 
growing; until the murkiest streets should be crowded on a 
summer evening with rough but horticultural enthusiasts, 
turning out when the day’s work is done with syringes and 
waterpots and shears to irrigate and trim and beautify their 
picturesque and blooming slums. 

Artificial, as distinct from floral, decoration ranges under 
three heads—wall-paper, ornaments, pictures. The dejected 
student of the first twoas at present extant supports himself 
on one abiding consolation, that their existing breed must 
shortly become extinct; that in the present day no block 
could possibly be cut, no mould cast, of the types which 
generated these barbaric ancestors of the geometric pattern 
and the Watcombe ware. A time must come when those 
who paper their walls will find only graceful designs with 
which to operate; when the purchasers of earthenware from 
artistic motive will not be able to meet with patterns which 
shall outrage art. 
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siasts rather than by pedants; 50 as to create the knowledge, 
the discernment, the appreciation, without which improve- 
ment of domestic decoration will be mechanical merely, not 
zathetically and spiritually elevating. 

Art finds entrance at the ear as well as at the eye; we 
shall neglect a potent ally if we ignore the influence of music. 
If anyone doubts the popular love of melody, let him follow 
a hurdy-gurdy on its rounds ; if he questions popular capacity 
to enjoy higher compositions, let him attend a threepenny 
concert at the Birmingham Town Hall. Here, again, the 
schovls must lead the way. Boys and girls, taught to read 
and sing concerted music, will not sacrifice their acquire- 
ments because they have left school; a little organisation 
would form adult ‘practising classes in every ward; would 
now and again fill the Town Hall with trained voices of 
artisans ; would enrich the sleepy liturgies of many a church 
and chapel with splendid ornate services, sung by choirs of 
working men to crowded working congregations. And if it 
be true, as musical statistics say, that for every ten good 
singers you have one good instrumentalist, just imagine 
that estimate fulfilled amongst the masses; imagine the notes 
of the violin, the concertina, the piano, issuing from those 
verdant windows which will embower,as we have agreed, the 
ruralised wilds of Loveday Street, and Lawrence Street, and 
Charles Henry Street, and Summer Lane; imagine the 
demons of moral discord, of ruffianism and drunkenness and 
riot, retreating before the delights of solo and orchestral 
proficiency, as of old the harp of the son of Jesse chased 
the evil spirit from the sullen heart and moody brow of the 
forsaken king of Israel ! 

Other topics crowd upon me. The library is artistic as 
> "las literary; the case of insects, minerals, birds is 

ental as well as scientific; the shining microscope 
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vander its glass case is picturesque as well as suggestive. I 
might plead that chess is classical, that cards are Oriental, 
that backgammon is Celtic and antiquarian ; and so complete 
the cycle of surroundings which may win the working-man 
to a home enlivened and resourceful, no less than beautified 
and garnished. Fruitful, but unhandled further, I leave 
these subjects for discussion. I have given the word, great 
may be the company of the preachers! It is in no mere 
dilettante spirit that at the earnest request of Birmingham 
this special question has been propounded to us. The great 
problem of our day—the intellectual and social elevation of 
those irresistible masses whose hands are already stretched 
to grasp the political sovereignty of the land in which we 
live—must be approached in a scientific, but also with a 
philanthropic temper. To utilise historical experience, to 
master existing facts, to anticipate, to organise, to instruct, 
so that the coming time may witness a beneficent recon- 
struction of society, not a desolating invasion of the Goths— 
this is the philosophic process, which in mere previsional 
self-defence a superior class should undertake. To feel 
sacred pity for the oppressed and suffering, to hold that the 
wealth and intelligence and refinement of the few are bought 
too dearly by the aching penury and blank stagnation, and 
uniovely squalor of the many; to give time and toil and 
money in the present, to welcome the sacrifice of position 
and privilege in the future, if only this world in which our 
lot is cast may come to bear upon it the stamp of a Divine, 
not of a diabolical artificer; this is the sympathetic, the 
humanitarian, may I say the Christian process? On the 
two in conjunction I build my hopes of a coming golden 
age; hopes of a day when culture shall be wedded to 
force, religion to science, art to toil; when ostentation and 
luxury shall be the only vulgarising brand, plain living and 
high thinking the only title to nobility; when to develop 
the resources of Utopia, not to cope with the shortcomings 
of England, shall be the gratefal task of an association like 
the present. 


‘They say that repose has fled 
For ever the course of the river of Time; 
‘That cities will crowd to its edge 

In a blacker incessanter line ; 

‘That the din will be more on its banks, 
Denser the trade on ita stream,  ° 
Flatter the plain where it flows, 

Fiercer the sun overhead : 
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‘That never will those on its breast 

See an ennobling sight, 

Drink of the feeling of quiet again, 
But—what was before us we know not, 
And we know not what shall succeed. 

Haply, the river of Time, 

As it grows, as the towns on its marge 

Fling their wavering lights 

On a wider, statelier stream, 

May acquire, if not the calm 

Of its early mountainous shore, 

Yet a solemn peace of its own. 

And the width of tho waters, the hush 

Of the grey expanse where he floats, 

Freshening its current and apotted with foam 

‘As it draws to the ocean, may strike 

Peace to the soul of the man on its breast. 

‘As the pale waste widens around him, 

As the banks fade dimmer away, 

As the stars come out, and the night wind 

Brings up the stream 

Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea. 


DISCUSSION. 


‘Mr. T. C, HorsFatt (Manchester) said it seemed to him that one of the 
chief secrets of Mr, Leland’s success in the teaching of the application of 
design was the fact that his pupils were children. He gathered that 
‘Mr. Besant contemplated the formation of a class of persons above school 
age. It was important, however, to remember that they must get hold 
of children before they formed bad habits. They must not rest contented 
until they got instruction in design and its application to wood-carving 
and other arts made a part of the education in every elementary school. 
He believed that no step which they could take would have a more 
important effect in lessening the tendency to over-pressure than the 
introduction into the school curriculum of these subjects. There were 
two principles which they must keep in mind, two conditions without 
which they could not hope to sce love and knowledge of art extensively 
diffused. " The first of these was that from childhood people must. 
sce beautiful things constantly, and the other was that they must live 
under the influence of pecple who already knew the superiority of 
beauty to ugliness, and who would call their attention to it. They 
could not establish these two conditions among English people unless 
they got art into the schools, The success which had been obtained 
in teaching singing—a success far beyond the expectations at first 
formed—was due to the fact that children had been taught singing at 
an early age, before their nervous systems had formed the habit of not 
noticing differences of sound. They could not, in fact, over-estimate 
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the importance of an early begitining of all art teaching. Another 
point he wished to enforce was that, if they were to get the people to care. 
much for good art, they must show it to them when applied to things 
which they already knew something about. There was, in his opinion, 
a marked neglect of this principle at Betbnal Green. There were in 
the collection many beautiful things, but they had no connection with 
the life of the people who went to eee them, and it was the same with 
those things which were sent down in the loan collections to the large- 
towns. How was it possible for the masses of the people to get from 
these out-of-the-way things any idea of rightness of form in those 
things which were used in their daily life? He thought it far more 
important that South Kensington should lend objects which answered 
this requirement, and were provided with adequate explanations, than 
that they should send out such things as they were now lending. ‘They 
had in Manchester tried with considerable success the plan of showing 
works of art in which beauty of form and colour was applied to objects: 
of every-day requirement in the homes of the people to whom they were 
shown. In Manchester they had also tried the experiment which Mr. 
Besant had recommended of having peripatetic explanations of the: 
objects displayed. He had a fortnight ago the pleasure of spending 
three hours in the Manchester Art Museum with about twenty work- 
men, and their attention, so far as he could observe, never flagged for the: 
whole of that three hours during which he was explaining the various 
objects to them. Thut was, to a great extent, because the objects he: 
explained were familiar to them. He wished to move a resolution 
which directly touched this point, it wa: 

‘That this Department recommends the Council of the Association to inform the 
Science and Art Department that, in the opinion of tho Department, the collections 
ent from tho South Kensington Museum to municipal and other museums would 


be much more useful than they now aro if they consisted largely of things 
ie quality, but also fit for the use of English 





not only excellent in respect of a 
people. 

Mr. P. H. Ratupoxe (Hon. Secretary of the Department) seconded 
the motion. It sought, he said, to carry out what the Free Libraries 
Committee of Liverpool had sought to carry out in a general way in 
that town. That committee had provided some fifteen specimens ; some. 
of them stuffed birds and avimals, which were sent to one Board schooi 
after another to be explained before the children by the various teachers. 
in the schools. very case was carefully described by the committeo, 
and he believed the masters were to be provided with a sort of skeleton 
lecture, in order to secure that the value of these specimens should 
be properly brought before the scholars, That could all be done 
just as well with the specimens which Mr. Tuckwell had shown 
them. The great difficulty in these matters in the Board schools was 
that the words passed through the minds of the children without 
leaving any impression, and that the teachers did not seem to find this 
out, and they did not realise the fact that in their lives the children 
had no definite ideas of the applicability of things beautiful. Therefore 
he thought Mr. Horafall’s proposition of the greatest value, and that the 
Department should be impressed with the fact that the objects sent 
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round should in some way resemble the objects which they had in 
daily use. He had found in travelling in Belgium that the best form 
of candlestick was that in common use, which could be obtained for 
about a penny farthing, and which was of a pretty green tint, the purest 
and best colour he knew anywhere; but he found, while that colour 
could be obtained at Bruges it could not be procured at Antwerp, 
where the difference of a shade in the colour made all the distinction 
between a thoroughly good and a moderately good article from an artistic 
point of view. He agroed with Mr. Hordall that a great deal of this 
work must be done through the Board schools by a system of proper 
instruction for the young. He had been very tly interested by 
what Mr. Tuckwell had told them about the Eierent sorts of art 
pottery which were being made at the present time. It was, be thought, 
a striking as well as a gratifying fact that potters were now springing up 
in all parts, each one striving to bring out something purer and more 
truly artistic than anyone had tried before. 

‘Mr. Manx H. Jupce (Hon. Secretary of the Sunday Society) sought 
to move as a rider to Mr. Horsfall’s resolution a recommendation to 
the Council to seek information from the authorities of those places 
where museums, free libraries, and art galleries have been opened on 
Sundays, in order to dispel the mistaken idea that Sunday opening leads 
to increased labour, and affirming that in the opinion of the department 
the best means of developing a love and appreciation of art among the 
masses was to use these institutions to the fullest extent on every day 
of the week; but the rider was ruled out of order by the chairman, 
who said it would come more appropriately after the paper set down for 
discussion at a later period of the day. 

Mr. A. C. Oster said he felt very strongly that the proposed reso- 
lution would, if passed, bear the stamp of Birmingham upon it, and 
though one proposed in that department of the Social Science Associa- 
tion, would still be one for which Birmingham would be held to be 
responsible. The question which it placed before them was really 
whether the national museums should be the means of developing 
a love of the beautiful for its own sake, or whether they ehould be 
maintained for purposes of utility only. It seemed to him that the 
resolution pointed to the desirableness of the South Kensington author- 
ities not carrying out what he considered its fundamental work, but 
attempting to lead the fashion. If they were to send out specimens of 
what they considered most suitable in modern pottery for workmen's 
houses, why not also what in their view was best in ladies’ bonnets or 
ladies’ dresses, or, which perhaps was even more wanted, in gentle- 
men’s dress? If this kind of change took place the museums would 
come into collision with the shops and the door would be opened 
to jobbery. He did not think a development in that direction was at 
all desirable, and he desired to enter his strong protest against the 
resolution. "He hoped, at all events, if the Department desired to 
pass it, it would do so in no hurried manner and not until it had received 
iree and fair discussion. 

Mr. F. J. Wunsox (Leamington) referred to the importance of educa- 
tion in colour as well as in form. The child should be taught the meanings 
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of the three primitive colours; that red meant personality, blue nobility, 
and yellow isolation. Those three colours should be pa to have a a 
minion and influence on the child's mind. With regard to Mr. Tuck- 
well’s suggestions, they must not forget that the poor man in London 
changed his residence on an average three times a year, and that if any 
auch decoration as he had suggested were attempted the landlord would 
charge him with depreciation. What working-man, also, would be likely 
to spend his time in decorating a house which he would be likely to 
leave in six months? Then, again, as to the suggested flower boxes, the 
landlords would be sure to object on the ground that they made the 
brickwork damp. 

‘Mr. E. R. Tartor (Edgbaston), referring to the resolution of Mr. 
Horsfall, said if passed and acted upon it would severely cripple the 
Science-and Art Department. He did not wish to appear there in 
the capacity of an advocate for South Kensington, but he might in 
fairness to them say that the line they went upon was to choose those 
things which were beautiful in form and colour, whether they had 
decorated the palaces of kings or the houses of workmen, and if any 
attempt were made, as was now sought, to limit their choice, he thought 
it would seriously injure the educational value of their museums. 

‘The motion was then withdrawn. 

Mr. W. H. Wits, M.P., said, as one who had been for more than 
twelve years connected with South Kensington as Secretary of the 
Bristol ‘School of Art, he sympathised partially with the remarks of 
Mr. Osler. At the same time he thought that gentleman had misinter- 
preted the tone of the resolution moved by Mr. Horsfall. It seemed 
to him that that resolution would supply in some degree a missing link 
which was now wanted in what was offered by the loan collections. 
Unless the children in the Board schools were taught to distinguish 
between what was radically bad and what was intrinsically good, in 
colour and design, they could not hope to make much progress with 
them. They must teach people the A B C of any language before they 
could expect them to master its literature. He was afraid, from his 
experience of the loan collections from South Kensington, that unless 
they found volunteers to explain them, they were generally a sealed book 
to the mind of the average artisan. He had gone to exhibitions with 
his own workpeople, and he had always found that they took very little 
interest in an object which was not explained to them. There was, 
however, one way in which they could bring theve matters home to 
their people. Some of them who were employers of labour had felt it 
necessary to provide for their workpeople places where they could have 
their meals, and he thought this afforded a ready and inexpensive means 
of showing them what was good in the matter of decoration, Had he 
heard nothing more than the two papera which had been read that day, 
he should consider that his time had been well spent in attending the 
Congress. 

Dr. Hememann (London) said it had been stated that if Michael 
Angelo had been born without arms he would still have been-a great 
artist. He took this to mean that the hands, the eyes, and the lips did 
not constitute a great artist, but the whole cultivation of the mind 
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throngh successive generations, He thought a great and distinct 
Fe er caciae ta carked in the Englich people. and That 
‘was due to the development of the people and to the improved circum- 
stances under which they lived; bat still it was true that that artistic 
spirit, that poetic mind which found utterance in the works of Shake- 
speare, was not #0 frequentiy met with among the lower clasees here = 
on the Continent. But they must have some descriptive power to bring 
these things to the minds of the peuple. ‘Therefore it was thst he thoughs 
‘Mr. Besant had been a little unjust to the Bethnal Green Museum. Ii 
the mind was a perfect blank concerning the beauties of artistic life, it 
was simply impossible that those persons could intelligently comprehend 
all the beauties of a picture or a model. He thought English life was 
remodelling itself, and that the Health Exhibition in London had 
marked the point of derarture. There it bad been porsible to gather 
large numbe=s of people in a garden to listen to good music. ‘That was 
a social revolution in English life, but it arose from causes which bad 
Jong been at work on the Continent, where they found that true artistic 
spirit prevailing. But if they worked on the lines laid down in the 
papers before them, he did not doubt that there would be a considerable 
further development of that spirit. 

‘Mr. Marx Jupse, after complaining of the chairman's ruling in 
regard to his suggested rider, said that the question propounded for 
consideration embraced not only the topics which had been touched ca 
by the two eloquent papers, but also whether we should only open the 
museums and art galleries on the six working days of the week. Com 
sidering that there were fifty-two Sundays in the year. in point of time 
it was very important to consider that aspect of the question. 
Powell would tell them that the only opportunity wisich the work 
mun had of considering these questions was on Sunday—his only leisure 

of the weck. Mr. Be-ant had referred to the failure of the Bethnal 
Green Museum, but he had not pointed out the greatest cause of its 
failure— nainely, that it was only open on the six days of the week. 
Why, on the other hand, had that other museum of Mr. Barnett’s, the 
vicar of St. Jude's, been such a great success? Because Mr. Barnett 
had a higher appreciation of hie duty, and opened his museum to the 
people on the Sunday ; had it only Leen open on the weekdays he very 
much doubted whether they would bave heard apything of it. The 
Working Men's College was another case in point. Mr. Besant bad 
spoken in ccmmendatory terms of the successof that institution ; but it met 
the wants of the working classes cn Sundays. It was. in his opinion. toolish 
to sit ard consider how Lest to bring art influences to the people if we 
maintained the aystem of closing the only places where the people could 
study azt on the only day that they could visit them. ‘There was only 
one remark of Mr, Besant’s to which he desired to take exception, and 
that was his statement that the working-men of J.ondon would do 
nothing unless they were paid. There was, in his experience, no class 
who more devoted their energies without pay to the good of their 
fellows. 

Mr. A. M, Bautueer (Edgbaston) maintained the desirableness of 
teaching drawing to both boys and girls in every elementary school, and 
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farther that they should be taught to colour the outline, so that the 
children should have an idea of colour as well as form. 

‘Mr. Brsanr, in reply, referring to the remark of Mr. Judge, as to 
workmen being willing to give assistance without pay, raid he was glad to 
be informed that there were numerous exceptions to the rule spoken of 
in the paper, and would be happy to modify his statement so far as to 
limit it to bis own opinion. He rejoiced that so many speakers had 
enforced the necessity for peripatetic lecturers, to exphie the objects 
shown, and if his proposed College of Art was started, it might very 
‘well include branches to carry out that suggestion. As Dr. Heinemann 
had pointed out, Germans had for long generations been exposed to 
artistic influences, and they saw the result. The influence of South 
Kensington, moreover, had already shown itself after less than one 
‘generation among the middle class, This he thought should encourage 
them to look for an equally rapid improvement among the working 
classes, if only the advantages they possessed were properly used. 

‘The Cuarnuax (Mr. N. Neal Solly), in closing the discussion, said he 
was ure the papers had been listened to and appreciated as they deserved 
to be, and that their influence would be felt in an agreement with the 
suggestion of Mr. Besant. His suggestions in regard to the Bethnal 
Green Museum, no less than thosa of Mr. Tuckwell, were of a most 
valuable kind. The question which had been discussed was deeply 
interesting to a Birmingham audience. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Paper, of which the following is an abstract, on the 
* Place of Art in Political Economy,’ ' was read by Mr. P. H. 
Ratusone :—It is one of the most serious functions of a 
statesman to strive that the great body of the nation be well 
clothed, fed, and housed. It is not unnatural that he should 
ask himself whether it is wise to divert energies which 
ought to be mainly directed to these important ends, to 
what has been too much considered as a mere ornament of 
life. We have been too much in the habit of unconsciously 
confining the term Art to the imitative arts of painting 
and sculptare, &c., with perhaps a partial exception in 
favour of architecture, so far as it is considered as an object 
of beauty rather than of use. Hence many of our errors of 
taste in regard to architecture. We have taken buildings, 
eminently adapted for the purposes to which they were 
applied, and copied them for purposes to which they were 
not adapted. Then we wonder that these copies do not 
produce in us the same sense of beauty as their prototypes. 


* ‘This Paper has been published in pamphlet form by the Author. 


A Art. 


Por many years we have devesed curselves, with considerable 
surresa, Ws being the pitenerlagsyriaghaarrhy We have 
Teen able  eficet this by the aid of our coal mimes. and by 
the practical possession of the cheapest labour in the world; 
I ds mat, of course, mean the lowest priced—for wages 
beyond a certain limit do wf man cheap Labour. We max 


kok forward, and that in no remote te keme this 
supremacy. Coal and steam are supplanting bone 
and w; and the invention of a furnace adapted to 





anthraci: coal might entirely and most rapidly enable 
America t+ supplant us in the matter of coal. 

If, therefore, we are to maintain our manufacturing posi- 
tion in the world, we must, in future, learn to manufacture 
the best and most tastefal fabrics, rather than the cheapest. 


until lately, we have chiefly derived from France, where the 
necessity of artistic education for her workmen has been s0 
long realised. 

What more striking instance of the material value of 
Art edneation could you have than Paris? Here is a city 
without ecal—with an i i i 
manufacturing advantages whatever—which supports an 
enormous population by the taste of her artisans. Her 
Pesition as capital—geographically an unfortunate one—is 
not sufficient to explain this. 

‘At the present moment we are face to face with a very 
perplexing paradox. The average price of wheat this year 
bas been the lorest on record, as we are informed by the 
‘Spectator? Meat supplies are opening all over the world. 
and good South American mutton cannot secure more than 
6d. per Ib. in London, wholesale. Wool and cotton have 
been, and remain, extremely low. Many, if not most, of 
our cities are over-built. And yet, with the main necessities 
of life—food, clothing, and shelter—over-plentiful and 
cheap, the best-informed employers are looking forward to 
a period of more than ordinary distress among industrious 
workmen during the coming winter. There must be some- 
thing wrong about this state of affairs. It seems mockery 
to talk of over-production of food, shelter, and clothing, 
when so large a proportion of our population are half-fed 
and clothed, and worse lodged than cattle. It is not so 
much that more necessaries are produced than are wanted, 
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and of providing Parks, Playgrounds, and other facilities 
for Public Recreation, and, if so, what are the Imes on 
which they can most advant rantageowsly work? * The amhor 
said he took for granted that everrone believes it to be the 
duty of the community to provide for each class those 
things which it cannot provide for itself, and cannot lack 
without great injury to the whole community. He held. 
therefore, that if he showed that through the failure of heal 
authorities to make towns beaatiful. and to provide facilities 
for recreation for the working classes, grave injury bas been 
eansed to the whole country, the question he had to discus 
mast be answered affirmatively. He then proceedad to show 
that of the ehikdren and young people in the crowded parts of 
towns who cannot get pleasant exercise, many are reduced 
poverty in later life by the weakness of body or mind ani 
vicious habits caused by waxt of exercise. Heshowed also that 
many vigorous children, who will have strong exercise of om 
Kind or another. are foread into habits well fitted to make 
them bratal and criminal, bs having only such lawless modes 
of exercise as stone-throwing and street fights open to them. 
He then gave evidence to show that. in consequence of the 
Dearne, Of atmo Mesmtiy Som che crowed parts of 
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begin with the suroundings, the writer observed that art in- 
fluences tended to develop moral elevation. The love of art 
was innate in human nature, and there was an antagonism 
between high art and low morality. The influences of art 
being avowedly beneficial, those who denied to the people 
the opportunity of studying art must justify themselves, 
Having referred to the limited leisure of the working classes, 
and the absence among them of the means of elevating 
enjoyment, the paper urged that the study of art would sup- 
ply those means, while the utilisation of the only leisure day 
of the working classes—Sunday—would supply the oppor- 
tunity. There was no fixed principle in the opposition to 
the popular study of'art on Sundays. The opponents of the 
opening of the national museums and exhibitions of art 
treasures were continually shifting their ground. ‘There 
was undoubtedly a popular desire for such an opportunity. 
The influence of art studies was not less elevating on 
Sunday than on any other day. Idleness was not rest, but 
was morally injurious. There was no danger of universal 
and compulsory labour on Sunday being consequent upon 
the measure he advocated. In the case of Sunday schools 
and many other religious institutions, it was already 
recognised that the moral elevation of the many was 
a justification for the enforced labour and hardship of the 
few. In conclusion, the paper urged that the love of nature 
and art formed one of the best foundations for true religion. 


Mr. Mark H. Juvce (Hon. Secretary of the Sunday Society) 
then formally proposed the following resolution, of which by circular 
he had given notice :— 


“That in the opinion of this department the Lest way to develop a love and 
appreciation of art among the masses of the people is, in tho first instance, to 
utilise to the fullest extent the means which already exist for that purposo—i.e., 
our public musoums, galleries, and libraries, with their art treasures and books; 
and this department therefore recommends’ the Conneil of the Association to 
communicate with the Town Councils of Birmingham, Chester, Manchester, 
Alesborough, Newcastle-on-Tyno, Stoke-upon-Trent, and Wigun,where theso insti- 
tutions have been placed within the roach of the mnsses of the poople on Sunday, 
their one loisure day of tho weok, urging those Town Councils to make known to 
other municipal corporations the facts conneeted with tho Sunday opening in 
their respective towns, in order that the mistaken ideas which exist with regard 
to it may be dispelled, particularly those which are based on the assumption that 
such opening leads to increased labour on Sunday, an assumption for which 
members of this department have been unable to find any evidence in Birming- 
ham, whero Sunday opening has for many yearn prevailed ; further, that the 
Council of the Association be asked to request her Ma jesty’sGoverument to publish 
a report, giviog tho facts connerted with the:Sundey opening of the uitional 
Tausoums and galleries at Kew, Hampton Court, Greenwich, and Dublin, with 
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‘thim sad to see how Sunday was desecrated by those who were unable 
to rise to higher methods. Mr. Broadhurst, as a devout Wé 
Methodist, did not feel the wants of those who loafed about the 
Country or who fought cocks in Whitechapel. Mr. Hill had conveyed 
wrong impression of what passed at the Trades Union Congress. He 
must have been aware that no vote was taken on the Sunday question 
in the manner he had described. The previous question was moved, 
since it was felt that, on the last day of the Congress, when many of 
the southern members had left, it was not fair to put so important a 
question before the delegates, and that it was desirable to shelve the 
matter until next year. 

‘Mr. W. H. Garenine (Birmingham) shared the regret which had 
already been expressed that this Sunday question should have been in- 
troduced into the Art Department. It seemed to him a pity that they 
should now be discussing a question of such vital moment as that in con- 
nection with a subject on which they all felt so deeply, namely, the 
power of art upon the masses. But when it was brought before them 
they were bound to take a stand for those principles which they loved 
and wished to defend. What they desired to defend was their common 
Christianity. He believed that the Lord’s Day was Divine institu- 
tion, and that to adopt the policy suggested by Mr. Judge and his 
friends would be to inflict a needless wrong on a great many people 
without any corresponding benefit. 

Miss Bewicxe (London) said it seemed to be absurd that the 
‘upper classes, so-called, should be able to enjoy their pictures, books, 
and statues, any of which they could get together in their own private 
houses, and yet their fellow-men should be debarred from walking 
through the collections which had been brought together by the wealth 
of the nation. 

Mr. ALLan Grancer (Birmingham) said he was associated with 
the Town Council of Birmingham as a direct labour representative, 
and he claimed to have some knowledge of the opinions of the working 
class. He had no hesitation in expressing his opinion that the large 
majority of that class were in favour of opening free libraries, picture 
galleries, public parks, and so forth, on the Sunday. Whether these 
poor people had formed a proper judgment he would not say; but 
that was the undoubted opinion of the class. 

Mr. T. C. Honsratt (Manchester) was rather surprised to have 
heard Canon Bowlby and Mr. Greening discuss this question as if 
Christianity had succeeded in raising the people to the level which 
they ought tooccupy. How could anyone pass through our large towns, 
and see anything of the life in those towns, and fail to see that what 
was called Christianity had been a dismal failure—at least, if its effects 
were measured by the money and energy which had been expended ! 
Tt was painful to go into any large town and see how Sunday was 
spent by large numbers. 

Mr. Marx H. Jupae, in reply, pointed out that the amendment 
was not an amendment to his resolution in the proper sense of the 
term. It stated another proposition altogether—a proposition which, 
by the way, he distinctly approved of. Mr. Hill, and the two Bir- 
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mingham gentlemen who supported him, had been unable to point 
to any evil arising from the opening of the libraries and galleries 
on Sunday in Birmingham. If the mass of the working people dis- 
approved of Sunday opening, he was very much surprised to find 
that the Birmingham galleries had been open for so many years. 
If the workmen of the late Sir William Siemens had one day’s rest 
in seven, that was all they could expect, for in a state of civilisation all 
could not rest on the same day. He believed in the Birmingham 
library the suggestion about the employment of Jews had been carried 
out. 

‘The Caran (Mr. Rathbone) said he was desirous of expressing 
his regret at the contemptuous way in which the continental workman 
‘was always spoken of. ‘The suggestion that he was less moral or less 
conscientious than the English workman was entirely unjustified by 
the facts. Then again, the continental Sunday was always spoken of 
as if Paris were: the only town on the Continent. He was sure those 
who knew the continental workman would admit that he compared not. 
unfavourably in morality and conscientiousness—certainly in courtesy 
and culture—with the English workman. Actors and actresses had a 
right to their holiday. The essential difference between the theatres 
and art galleries was that the art galleries belonged to the working 
‘man, and that as such he had a right to see them, but theatres do not 
belong to him, and were a matter of daily business. There was no 
difficulty in applying to this matter the same rule as was applied in the 
Jewish Sabbath, namely, that no occupation must be pursued which 
‘was undertaken for personal profit. A man should be allowed to use 
his own property for the sake of amusement and instruction. The 
simple way of looking at this matter was to ask them to remember that 
the supporters of the resolution did not seek to compel anyone to go to 
these places or to interfere with those who desired to keep the Sabbath 
by going to church ; indeed, it would be quite wrong to force those 
people into the galleries, but the workmen were right in insisting on 
admission to their own galleries, and no one had the right to keep 





them out. 
‘The amendment was then put, with the following result, as declared 
dy the Chairman : 
For Mr. Hi we lets . 8 
Aging. see ee ee 0 


Majority eguinst. . 62 


‘The Cuarmwan then asked Mr. Judge to consent to the first part of 
his resolution being left out. Mr. Judge consented, and the resolution 
‘was put to the meeting as follows:— 

That this department recommends the Council of the Association 
to communicate with the town councils of Birmingham, Chester, 
“Manchester, Middlesborough, Newcastlo-on-Tyne, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
and Wigan, where public museums, art galleries, and libraries have been 

‘within the reach of the masses of the people on Sunday, their 
one leisure day of the week, urging those town councils to make known 
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is a fact concerning the drama now only fully realised. The 
actor who has his heart and his soul in tis work is com- 
pelled to think more than the mere man of business of human 
strength and weakness, soul, beauty, and folly. 

One great evil connected with the drama is the way it is 
advertised; there having risen of late a flippant, personal 
style of theatrical journalism ‘greatly to be deplored. 
Again, the drama has deteriorated in the’style of play now 
considered most popular. Farces of a very low order now 
occupy a whole evening, having neither a moral nor literary 
value to redeem them. Burlesque has also deteriorated ; 
this is the fault of the public, which alone can influence the 
character of plays provided for its amusement. The public 
is led far too much by the reviews, which, always written in 
extreme language, fill the daily papers. This should not be 
80; the public should be guided more by its own taste and 
feeling, which if free would pass very different verdicts upon 
these low plays. Plays should be popular because they are 
genuinely good, and actors should be popular because they 
act well, and not because they are advertised with 
Holloway’s pills. It is more than a necessity that actors 
and actresses of position, who have the true interests of 
their profession in view, should make their lives an example 
to those with whom they are associated. By these means 
only can it maintain its dignity, and gain its proper place in 
the world of art. It rests with those who make it a profes- 
sion, and with the ever-increasing public that supports it, to 
secure for it a useful, an elevating, and a glorious future. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE CONCLUDING 
GENERAL MEETING OF MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES, 


|HE Council have to congratulate the Members of the Association 
on the successful termination of the Twenty-eighth Annual Con- 
gress, and the third of the Association held in this borough. The 
attendance in the Departments has been good, and the interest which 
had from the first been actively aroused by the preparations for the 
meeting has been sustained throughout the course of the proceedings 
of the past weck. The business of all the Departments has been well 
conducted, and the discussions, which in many instances have been of 
a high order, have been well regulated and ot practical interest. The 
Address of ‘the President was an able and well-timed vindication 
ofa policy which the Association has always endeavoured to pursue, 
and the Council record with gratification the fact that it met with 
acclamations of approval. 

The number of Members’ tickets sold has been 181; of Asso- 
ciates’, 400; and of Ladies’ transferable tickets, 92; making a total of 
673, a number not far from the total of tickets taken on the occasion, 
sixteen years ago, when the Association, under the presidency of the 
Earl of Carnarvon, received its second welcome from this great and 
enterprising town of Birming! 

The hearty thanks of the Association are eminently due to the 
President, the Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P., for his Inaugural 
Address, and constant services rendered in the discharge of the duties 
devolving upon his office. 

‘The best thanks. of the Association are also due to the Worshipful 
the Mayor, Mr. Alderman Cook, for his unflagging assistance and 
valuable co-operation in the excellent arrangements made for the 

sore ion of the Congress; to the Mayor also for granting the use of 

‘own Hall and Council House; to the President and Council of 

the Mason Science College, and the Council of the Midland Institute, 
for placing at the disposal of the Association accommodation in those 
build idings, which has so materially contributed to the convenience and 
success of the work carried on by the different Departments; to the 
Hon, General Secretaries, Mr. F. B, Goodman, J.P., Mr. G. S. Mathews, 


+ Bee ante, p. xxiv. 
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M.A., and Dr. Robert Saundby, and to the other Local Officers and 
Committees for their indefatigable exertions in connection with the 
local organisation of the meeting. 

‘The Council would also further tender their thanks to the Very Rev. 
Lord Alwyne Compton, D.D., the Dean of Worcester, for his sermon 
preached before the Association ; to the Presidents of Departments for 
their Addresses and able services during the meeting ; to the Mayor 
for his conversazione at the Council House, and for presiding at the 
‘Working Men’s Meeting ; and to the Reception Committee for their 
soirée in the same place. 

The gratitude of the Association is also due to those ladies and 
gentlemen who have organised the excursions promoted by the Local 
Committee, and to the public bodies and the gentry of the town and 
neighbourhood who have so hospitably entertained Members and 
Associates on these occasions. 

‘The Council would further tender their cordial thanks to the heads 
of the various institutions and the several fir ho have so kindly 
thrown open their premises to the inspection of visitors attending the 
Congress; to the Post Office authorities for the great convenience 
afforded by the establishment of special facilities; to the Committees 
of the Union Club, the Liberal Club, the Conservative Club, and the 
Midland Club, for extending to visitors the privileges of their houses; 
and to all those residents who have accorded during the meeting 80 
generous a hospitality to Members and Associates from a distance. 

The Council would alo convey an expression of their acknowledg- 
ments to the Railway Companies for the concessions granted to holders 
of Congress tickets residing within fifty miles of Birmingham. 

‘The Council desire in conclusion to tender their hearty thanks to 
the public Press for their valuable services rendered in reporting in so 
admirable a manner the proceedings of the meeting. 

‘The following are the detailed Reports of the various Depart- 
ments :— 





I.—Jvrisrrupence Derartent. 


International and Municipal Law Section. 


In tho International and Municipal Law Section of the Juris- 
prudence Department, presided over by Mr. Westlake, Q.C., LL.D, 
the following special questions were discussed :— 

First, ‘What amendments are required in the system of Local 
Government in England, with regard to areas, functions, and repre- 
sentative or other authorities ?? 

Secondly. ‘ Is it desirable to introduce into the United Kingdom an 
Official Record of Rights and Interests in Land, such as exists in the 
Australasian Colonies ?” 

Thirdly. ‘What reforms are desirable in the Law relating to the 
arrest and continued detention of alleged Lunatics, and to the control 
‘of their property ?” 

Upon the first of these questions-Papers were contributed by Mr. 
Arthur F. Leach and by Mr. M. D. Chalmers. In the discussion 
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which ensued considerable difference of opinion was elicited as to the 
reforms desirable in the distribution of areas and functions. 

Upon the second special question Papers were read by Mr. R. 
Denny Urlin and by Mr. J. H. Gregson. The speakers in the ensning 
discussion were not altogether agreed as to the precise reforms neces- 
sary, but the preponderance of opinion, in consonance with the views 
for many years enunciated in this Association, was in favour of an 
official record of title in this country, and agi register of deeds, 
such as exists in the counties of Middlesex and York. 

Upon the third special question Papers were read by Mr. A. E. 
Miller, Q.C., and by Mr. Meryon White. ‘The majority of the speakers 
in the ensuing discussion were strongly opposed to the continuance of 
private asylums in which the proprietor has a direct pecuniary interest 
in the continued detention of his patients; but on other points there 
was but little agreement between the speakers. 

‘Voluntary Papers were contributed on the following subjects:— 

The Death Duties. 

Imperial Federation. 

Unclaimed funds of suitors in the English Chancery. 

A proposal for the confirmation and extension of Local Government 
by the grants of special commissions prescribed by the Judicature 
Act, 1873. 

The Law of Debt. 

Local Courts of Justice. 

The Position of the Mother in the Family. 

‘The Infants Bill, 1884. 

‘Among these we may specially refer to the Paper by Sir Richard 
Harrington on Local Courts of Justice, which received the warm 
approval of the Departinent. 








Repression of Crime Section. 


The Section was opened with an Address from the Chairman, Mr, 
J. S. Dugdale, Q.C., Recorder of Birmingham, which evoked consider- 
able interest, The special question, ‘Can our prisons be rendered ina 
considerable degree self-eupporting, and, if s0, by what means, without 
a sacrifice of their discipline and deterrent effect ?’ was discussed. 

Papers were read by Mr. G. J. Holyoake and Mr. Alderman 
Manton, J. P., Chairman of the Vi ig Justices of Birmingham. 

Considerable unanimity prevailed as to the necessity of rendering 
prisons in a greater degree tl at present self-supporting, and it was 
generally agreed that the Government should invite from the various 
bodies of visiting magistrates expressions of opinion as to what special 
work was best suited to the requirements of the localities, 

‘A voluntary Paper by the Chaplain of Her Majesty’s Prison, 
Clerkenwell, ‘On a recent Epidemic of Attempted Suicides, gave the 
experiences’ of the writer as to the periodical recurrence in certain 
months of an increased number of attempted suicides, It was 
by him that increased severity on the igistrates would form 
an opinion among the classes in which this offence was most prevalent, 
that this crime, which is now considered venial, is attempting self- 
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murder, and that a wide-spread belief of this tact might considerably 

reduce the number of such attempts. 
yers by Mr. Alfred Hill, J.P., and Mr. A. Herbert SaPord 
special question, * Should scheols of diseiptine be established for the 
ned juvenite offenders and for their detenticn ter short 
which followed aa additional « 
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‘been made by the Royal Commission for the abolition of the inter- 
‘mediate establishment at Lusk, pointed out that the expensiveness and 
unsatisfactory condition of this prison were owing, not to its original 
plan and management, but to the fact that these had been abandoned ; 
and reminding the Section of the deep interest formerly taken in 
Irish prisons by the Association, urged that some further inquiry and 
some opportunities for public consideration should be obtained before 
that unique and hopeful experiment in prison dicipline was finally 
abolished. 

‘A warm sympathy with the opinions of Mr. Hastings was mani- 
fested in the Section, and the thanks of the Association were felt to be 
due to him for his Address. The Council, in recognition of this feeling, 
has this morning resolved to appoint a special committee to investigate 
the subject, to take evidence, if necessary, and to report thereon. The 
committee to consist of Mr. Hastings, M.P., Sir Walter Crofton, C.B., 
Mr. Commissioner Miller, Q.C., LL.D., Mr. Denny Urlin, and Mr. 
A. Herbert Safford. 


T.—Epvcarion. 


The Department was opened under the presidency of Mr. Oscar 
Browning, M.A., whose Address to the Association had specially 
referred to the organisation of Secondary Education, Of the subjects 
selected for special discussion in this Department, the first Paper, relat- 
ing to Secondary Education, admitted that payment by results in 
Blementary Schools is fairly successful, but it was maintained that 
great deficiencies exist unchecked in Secondary Schools, and that chil- 
dren are continually forced on at early stages to show ‘ results” which 
would not appear ina natural course of development. The hope was 
expressed that with better organisation the undue pressure of examina- 
tion might be much reduced. 

‘The second Paper dealt with Elementary Schools, and claimed a 
large measure of success for the system of grant-aided Schools, insist- 
ing on the necessity of providing an adequate guarantee that an appro- 
priate return is rendered for the money expended by the State. 

A third Paper maintained that ‘results,’ as now understood, are 
wholly insufficient as a guarantee of sound education, 

"The mode of providing for the training of Teachers of Primary 
Schools came next under discussion. The good work done by the 
pupil-teacher system in former days was recognised, but the restriction, 
or by some even the abolition, of it was called for. A principle of 
requiring only half-time work in school from the pupil-teacher was 
brought forward by several experienced advocates, and the example 
cited of the London School Board, whose pupil-teachers are prepared 
for their duties by two years’ special instruction. 

Strong doubts were expressed as to the suitableness and sufficiency 
of existing Training Colleges. The foundation of Day Training Col- 
Jeges in towns was advocated. 

‘The suggestion, which has on former occasions been urged in this 
Association, was made and favourably received, that an effort should 
be made to affiliate the Training Colleges to the Universities, 
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Noel A. Humphreys, of the General Register Office, Somerset House, 
and one by Dr. Henry Ashby, Physician to the Pendlebury Hoepital 
for Sick Children. ‘Phe debate was opened by Mr. Baldwin Latham, 
.E., who supplemented the previous Papers by explaining by means 
of diagrams the connection between ground-water and infant mortality. 
‘An interesting discussion resulted, which occupied nearly the whole of 
the day. : 

‘4 Paper entitled ‘ Sanitary Test Value of the Means for the Redue. 
tion of Child Mortality’ was read by Dr. Herbert Page—which 
Drought the business of this day’s Section to a conclusion. 

On Tuesday, September 23, the Department met at twelve o'clock. 
‘The first Paper read was by Mra. R. W. Dale, ‘A Short Account of 
Sanitary Work carried out in Birmingham by a Ladies’ Association.’ 

‘Avery animated discussion ensued, and an earnest expression of 
opinion was given that the Society in question was deserving of every 
suppor, and was carrying out « mogt useful and good work. 

‘The business of the Department was concluded by the reading of 
an admirable and most useful paper by Surgeon-Major George A. 
‘Hutton, and entitled ‘Facts and Figures connected with “ First Aid,” 
and the Carriage of Sick and Injured Persons” 


IV.—Econouy anp TRave. 


On Thureday, September 18, the Department met under the presi- 
deney of Viscount Lymington, M.P., and Messrs. Emmett and Ruben- 
stein read their Papers on the first special question, ‘ Would it be 
advantageous to give to leaseholders powers entitling them to the pur- 
chase of the fee simple of the lands and premises they occupy, or 
otherwise to interfere by law with the prevailing system of building 
and other long leases?” 

‘The Papers dwelt upon evils arising out of the present system, and 
pointed out that both the lessor and the leaseholders suffered. The 
amendments suggested may be summarised as giving to the five years’ 
occupant a right to acquire the fee simple in accordance with the terms 
to be scttled by a court founded on the principles of the courts established 
under the Irish Land Act. In cases of leases having over thirty-five 

ears to run, calculations as to redemption value should be based on 
the rental and the price of consols, and in other cases on the actual 
market value. 

The discussion was full and interesting. Several speeches were 
delivered in favour of leasehold enfranchisement, and there was a con- 
sensus of opinion in recognition of the evils of life leases. A strong 
feeling was expressed in favour of the community being empowered 
through the municipality to purchase the fee simple for public pur- 
poses, but there was no unanimity as to methods of meeting the 
grievances asserted by some to arise from the present system of lease- 
holding. 

The second special question, ‘What have been the effects of the 
Limited Liability Acta on industry, and are any amendments required?’ 
was dealt with by Mr. Latham Browne, who recommended various 





V.—an. 
‘This presided over by Mr. Beresford-Hope, M.P., 
opened with Papers advocating that drawing should be made an essential 
part of Ey education, Mfr. Rowland Hamilton this 


re Srelclogzal grounds, while Mr Selon eo Mr Hair, 
the Paper by the former and the remarks of the laiter, showed its 
desirableness on artistic and economic grounds. Miss S. Beale’s Paper 
that followed was supported by a very practical Paper by Mr. C. 
Leland, in which was given an account of the technical schools 
founded and organised by Mr. Leland with such success in Philadel- 
pha The meeting expremed considerable interest in these Papers, 

and cordially supported the views of the 

‘The Papers by Lady Macfarren and Mr. de Manby Sergison were 
received with no less cordial support. each of these writers strongty 
advocating the introduction of class singing into all elementary and 
high schools. Various testimony in favour of this was given by the 
numerons speakers entering into the discussion of these 


ne Birmingham | s . 
ably though it called forth no dicuion 





cf tke town. Tee Pager was iusrared by 
the French Government to French schools, 
plied by the Art tor Schools Aswclaticn in Lendca. 
Mc. Hunter dealt in his Paper. on * The Preservation and Prrckase 

3° with a kindred subject. and was snrperved in his remarks 

. Staw-Lefevre. MP. and numerncs ther speakers. 
Walzer Besuxt and the Rev. W. Tuckweil. MA. read 
rs in which very practical 
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their respective towns, in order that the ideas which exist with regard 
to it may be investigated, particularly those which are based on tho 
assumption that such opening leads to increased labour on Sunday, an 
assumption for which the members of this Department have been 
unable to find any evidence in Birmingham, where Sunday opening 
has for many years prevailed; further, that the Council of the Asso- 
ciation be asked to request Her Majesty's Government to publish a 
report, giving the facts connected with the Sunday opening of the 
‘National Museums and Galleries at Kew, Hampton Court, Greenwich, 
and Dublin, with the reasons which induce them to continue the Sun- 
day opening of these Institutions” 

Mrs, Kendal brought our proceedings to a close in this Department 
by a very strong Paper on the Drama, a Paper that was attended by 
a densely-packed audience, listened to with rapt attention, and ap- 
plauded most warmly. It was followed by an interesting and animated 
discussion, in which a great number spoke, and freely discussed the 
merits and shortcomings of the present Eogliah stage. 

On the whole thia Department was well attended, and the public 
showed considerable interest in the Papers under discussion, especially 
those advocating fuller means of popular enjoyment and recreation. 
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ABSTRACT OF AN ADDRESS ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By Tuonas Eatestox, Professor of Mineralogy and Metallurgy, 
Columbia College, New York. 


Professor Egleston, of New York, gave an address in the Education 
Department on technical education in the United States. At the 
present time he had, he thought, a right to say that there was probably 
no country where technical education was now so thoroughly developed 
asin the United States. There were three kinds of schools for tech- 
nical education. The first was for the education of engineers, and by 
that term was meant men who designed, or planned work of any kind. 
Next, there was provision of a lower grade for the education of master 
workmen ; and the third class of provision was for the education of 
workmen themselves. One thing was most remarkable in all his 
experience of technical education, and that was that previous culture 
of any kind—no matter what culture—was found to be a great means 
of success. In the class of echools for engineers, if a man failed in 
mathematics he necessarily went back a year, this being because they 
held the study of mathematics gave a closer and better training than 
almost any other for the work an engineer had to do. Another 
requisite with them was the study of French and German. Taking 
the work of two men, they found the man with the least ability, but 

* See p. 418. 
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with these languages, would distance the other. It was important that 
there should anly be a certain number of students under a teacher. 
About a dozen was the number » person could know thoroughly, 
and know where they were strong or where they were weak, but 
when they taught students in masses they lowered the standard of 
efficiency. Under the influence of the technical education which had 
Deen going on in the States, if they went to any well-ordered establish- 
ment or mine, or metallurgical or construction works, the chances were 
that about nine out of ten of the men who superintended the works 
were men trained in a technical school. In most of the metallurgical 
works such a change had taken place that a man acquainted only with 
the processes of twenty years ago would find himself at a complete 
loss. For master workmen there was s series of training schools from 
the eastern to the western States, and after running ten years they 
could not turn out men fast enough to take places open to them. The 
master workman was amongst other things taught how to handle men 
80 as to get the most work out of them with the least fatigue to their 
bodies, so that the work done at the twelfth hour of the day might be 
as good as at the first hour. Professor Egleston also spoke of the 
workmen’s schools and the good results they yielded. Men had been 
brought to take a pride in their work, and been raised in the social 
scale by their connection with these schools. Life was short with 
them, and they had to do things ina hurry. When they could get 
work done in a hurry and done well, it was some proof of the value of 
the technical schools he spoke of. In speaking of technical education, 
he drew attention to the question of the education of locomotive 
drivers, men to whom they entrusted their lives every day. They 
ought to be specially trained, and not have to get their experience as 
they now did. A description of what was done for educating and 
bringing the street arabs in New York into ways of earning their 
livelihood honestly was also given.' 


1 ‘This Address has been published by the author in extenso, 
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